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BENeAL. 


. CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES. 

There is no readable account of Bengal that we know of.^ 
This is rather curious, as Bengal is one of the earliest 
English possessions in India, and also the field where the 
pagod«a-tree has thriven best from the commencement. It 
i^|L moreoYier, the cradle of much intelligence, and, at this 
n. nent, happens to be the focus from which all the 
political aspirations felt by the Hindus are radiating. No 
apol^y is therefore necessary for drawing particular 
attention to the country now, and for endeavouring to give 
such an account of it as will make its past and present 
condition generally understood. • 

The Presidency of Bengal (it is so styled) consists of five 
large provinces, named Bengal Proper, Behtir, Oriss*^, 
Chota Nagpore, and Assam ;t and of two native states — 
namely, those of Hill Tipperah and Cooch Behar. It 
extends from longitude 82*" to 97° east, and from latitude 
19*" 18' to 28*" 15' north, and comprises an area of about 


* This sentence has given rise to much misunderstanding ; but 
what we meant to state wa^, that there was no connected account 
of all Bengal in a readable form. Dr. Hunter has shice given us a 
statistical account of Bengal which is certainly readable > but it is 
too voluminous to be used except as a book of reference. 

f Assam has since been formed into a separate administration, 
but was so long treated as a part of Bengal that it ought properly 
to be noticed in this account,. 
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250,000 square miles, with a population of about sixty- 
seven millions, and yielding an annual revenue of about 
seventeen millions sterling. 

The boundaries of this territory are as follows : From 
the Chumpdrun district, which forms the north-west 
corner, as far eastward as the Bootan Dears, the Hima- 
layan range, running through the independent states of 
Nepdl, Sikkim, and Bootan, limits it on the north. 
Further east, along the northern frontier of Assam, are the 
tracts inhabited by the Akhas, Duflas, Meeris, Mishmis, 
and other wild tribes. Along the eastern frontier lies a 
part of the independent province of Burmah ; lower down 
are the Munipore state, and the various hill-tribes known 
as the Looshais, Khyens, Meekirs, &e. ; while the extreme 
south-east is bounded by British Burmah. The southern 
boundary of the Presidency is the bay which bears its 
name. On the south-west is the province of Orissa, 
hounded on the south by the Madras Presidency. On the 
west are the North-Western Provinces, the native state of 
Rewah in the Indore Agency, the tributary states attached 
to Chota N^gpore and Cuttack, the Central Provinces^ and 
the Mad ras» Presidency. 

Except where Behar marches with the frontier of the 
North-Western Provinces, and where Bengal. Proper and 
Oriss^ are bounded by the sea, the entire Presidency is 
encompassed on every side by a belt of native states, either 
wholly or partially independent, with which questions of 
boundary and extradition are constantly cropping up, and 
from which raids of the wild tribes are by no means uii- 
frequent. On the northern frontier the most important 
state is Nepdl, which is wholly independent. After it come 
the semi-independent state of Sikkim and the wholly in- 
d^ependent state of Bootan, the latter of which is so weak 
as to be unable to control the outrages constantly perpe- 
trated by its subjects on our frontier. Then comes the 
dependent state of Cooch Behftr, now managed by a British 
commissioner, owing to the r^jah being a minor. The 
remaining portion of the boundary on the north, and the 
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whole of our eastern boundary are contiguous to territories 
occupied by wild tribes^ whose raiding propensities are 
ungovernable, and whose forbearance it has been found 
necessary in several places to purchase by the payment of a 
subsidy, dependent on good behaviour, which partakes 
somewhat of the character of black-mail. On the east, 
between Sylhet and Chittagong, is the little principality of 
Hill Tipperah, held by a semi-independent chieftain, who 
also owns zeminddries in British territory, by means of 
which only his good behaviour is secured. The tributary 
sfates on the western frontier are less troublesome now 
than they have been in the past, as the theatre of many 
revolts and rebellions. 

The whole of the Presidency as above defined is, for 
administrative purposes, partitioned into eleven primary 
divisions, each division being subdivided into districts 
varying in number from three to nine. The total number 
of districts? in Bengal is fifty-three, or, including the native 
state of Cooch Behar * fifty-four ; and these are classified as 
follows : — 


Provinck. 

j Division. 

Districts. 


Burdwan 

Bnrdwan 

Bancoorah 

Beerbhoom 

Midnapore 

Hooghly 


Presidency 

24 Pergunnahs 

Nuddea 

Jessore 

Bengal Proper 

Rajshahye h 

• 

Moorshedabdd 

Dinajepore 

M41dah 

Raj shdhye * 

Rungpore 

Bogrdh 

Pubna 


Cooch Behar | 

Daijeeling 

J ulpigoorie 

Cooch Behar (N ative State) 
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Province. 


Division. 


Bengal Proper] 
(concluded) S 


Behar \ 


Orissa 


DaccA 


Chittagong 


Patna i 


Bhaiigulpore 


Orissa 


Chota Nagpore Chota Nagpore 


Districts. 


Assam 


Assam 


Dacca 

Fnrreedpore 

Backergunj 

Mymensing 

Sylhet 

Cachar 

Chittagong 

Noakh^illy 

'^Pipperah 

Hill-tracts of Chittagong 

Patn.i 

Gyah 

Shahdbad 

Tirhoot 

Siirnn 

Chump^run 

Monghyr 

Bhaugulpore 

Purnedh 

8onthal Pergunnahs 

Cuttack ' 

Pooree 

Bdlasore 

Hdz^reebagh 

Lohdrduggdh 

Singbhoom 

Mdnbhoom 

/ Gowdlpdrah 
' Kdmroop 
Durning 
Nowgong 
Seebsagur 
Luckimpore 
Naga Hills 
Khdsiah Hills 
Garo Hills 


The province of Bengal Proper, which forms the largest 
portion of the entire Presidency, may be divided into three 
distinct parts — namely, (l) the Western, consisting of the 
five districts lying west of the Bhdgirutty (Hooghly) 
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river, which comprise the Burdwd.n division ; (2) the 
Central, consisting of the Presidency, Rajshahye, and 
Cooch Behar divisions ; and (3) the Eastern, consisting 
of the D 4 cca and Chittagong divisions. The name of 
Beh^r appertains to that part of the Gangetic plain 
between the Himalayas and the plateau of Central India 
which is terminated at one end by the north-west districts 
of Ghazeepore and Goriickpore, and at the other by the 
passes of the ‘Rajmahal hills. The table-land lying south 
of Behar, and which under the Hindu and Mahomedan 
nulers of India was recognised as a part of it, is called 
Chota Nilgpore. Orissa is the strip of country running 
down between the hills and the west coast of the Bay of 
Bengal. Assam is the valley of the Brahmapootra, from 
the point where it debouches out of the Himalayas to 
where it escapes round the Garo hills, to run downwards to 
the sea. 

The divisions and districts above described are very dis- 
similar to each otlier in many respects — notably in all 
their physical characteristics, and also in the peculiarities 
and t institutions of their inhabitants. Broadly speaking, 
the most conspicuous physical peculiarities of the entire 
Presidency are rivers of remarkable size, the two largest 
of which, the Ganges and the Brahmapijotra, coming from 
different directions, unite just before they sweep down to 
the bay, forming a delta covered with a network of minor 
streams; hills placed in significant positions and sur- 
mounted by any amount of timber and jungle; and vast 
alluvial plains intersected by mighty streams and overspread 
by an abundance of crops and vegetation. 

The diversities of soil, products, and climate are ex- 
tremely great. As a general description of it, the climate 
of the entire Presidency may be characterized as damp, hot, 
and for the most part unhealthy ; but of several districts 
the climate is excellent, and that the highlands of Chota 
Nagpore is superior to the climate of any other part of 
India except the hills. In several places, again, the 
climate varies according to the season. Thus, in Calcutta, 
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the metropolis of the Presidency and of the whole English 
empire in the East^ the climate is excellent during the 
cold weather, but is unhealthy both during and after the 
rains, when the east-winds sweep over the salt-water lakes, 
and the south -winds over the wet jungles of the Soon- 
derbuns, bringing with them malaria and fever. 

In consequence of its high elevation, the climate of 
Chota Nagpore is very dry and wholesome ; and nearly 
akin to it is that of the Behar districts, which is also con- 
sidered very salubrious, and, so far as a tropical one can be 
said to be so, agreeable. Till recently the climate of the 
districts of the Burdwan division, too, had a good name, 
having borne a greater resemblance to the climate of Behar 
than to that of the rest of Bengal ; but for some years past 
it has changed for the worse (except in the higher eleva- 
tions towards the west), owing to the virulence of an 
epidemic fever which is depopulating this part of the 
country. Of the Orissa districts the climate i§ very un- 
certain, the country being liable to long-continued drought 
and to excessive rainfall ; and hence the constant danger 
to Orissa from famine and inundations. The climt^te of 
the rest of the Presidency may be set down generally as 
damp, malarious, and hot \ though in certain districts, as 
in Backergunj, the strong south-west monsoon coming up 
from the bay renders the atmosphere cool and tolerable. 

Throughout all Bengal the year is divided into three 
seasons — the hot, the rainy, and the cold, the second being 
decidedly the worst. The hot weather extends from 
March to June, the rains from July to September or the 
middle of October, and the cold weather from November 
to February. The average temperature during the cold 
season ranges from 55° to 75°; during the rains from 75° 
to 85"^; and in the hot season from 85"" to 100°, occasionally 
rising still higher during part of tl^e hottest days. Euro- 
peans everywhere consjder the cold weather the most 
agreeable; while the natives, for the most part, regard 
the months when the hot winds are blowing as by far the 
healthiest. The heat of the western districts is generally 
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most intense ; but that of Lower Bengal, though less so, is 
considered to be more enervating. It is so great in all 
places that it dries up tanks, swamps, and jheels.; reduces 
the size of small rivers ; makes pettier streamlets fordable. 
The rains which follow the hot weather are brought up by 
the monsoons from the bay. They are preceded by frequent 
storms of thunder and lightning, of which no adequate 
idea can be conveyed to those who have no personal know- 
ledge of them. The rains themselves are also inconceivably 
intense. The wet season embraces about three and a half 
months, sometimes four ; and for a good portion of this 
period the pouring in several districts may be said to be 
iiicessant, though, of course, there are days in every month, 
and hours in every day, when it does not rain. We have 
said that the rainy season is considered to be the most 
unhealthy. The principal diseases of Bengal are fever, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera, all of which are more or 
less rife at all times of the year, but, with the exception of 
the last, especially so during the rains. Cholera is parti- 
cularly fatal during the cold weather, though it rages most 
in April and May. 

Commencing from the west, the prevailing soil of the 
districts of the Patna division may be described as sandy, 
with loam in part, and not unproductive. The soil of the 
Bhaugulpore districts is similar — that ij^ composed of sand 
and clay, and fairly productive. The highlands of the 
Chota Nagpore division are rocky generally and barren, the 
rocks being of igneous origin and for the most part of 
gneiss formation ; but the lowlands may be called fertile, 
though not in the same sense as the lands of Lower Bengal. 
In Orissa the prevailing soil of the delta is alluvial, being 
sandy only towards the coast, where it is also impregnated 
with salt. 

As a rule, Bengal Proper — a great portion of which, is 
within the delta formed by the numerous channels of the 
Ganges and the Brahnjapootra — is exceedingly fertile. Of 
the Burdwan division, which is outside of the delta, the 
prevailing soil is alluvial deposit, and mixed sand, clay, and 
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hunhur, except to the westward in Bancoorah, where the 
country is dry and undulating, and more impregnated with 
the gravelly deiriins ot laterite rock, the elevated portion in 
the extreme west being exclusively laterite and rocky. 
The soil of the Presidency division is entirely alluvial, with 
no surface-deposit of pebble or gravel, or anything’ coarser 
than sand, and it is very fentile. In the Rajshahye divi- 
sion, which forms one of the great rice-producing plains 
of Bengal, the ground is alluvial, chielly sandy, but in 
parts stiff clay — except in the northern and western parts 
of Moorshedabad, which are more elevated, the soil of 
which is gray, red, and hard; while in Pubna, on the con- 
trary, the soil is chiefly arable land, with extensive tracts of 
first-rate pasture and paddy ground. The earth of the 
Coocli Behar division is of all kinds, from rich loam to 
gravel and sand; that of Darjeeling being slate and clay. 

On the east, Assam has a great variety of soil, from 
stiflP red clay in the Khasiah and Jynteah hills, and sand- 
stone, shell, and slate in the Naga hills, to the inundated 
lowland stratum on the banks of the Brahmapootra, which 
is eminently favourable to cultivation. In the Dacca divi- 
sion, the soil is in general a rich alluvial sand, deposited by 
the streams, except where the country is not subject to 
inundations, where it is ferruginous kuiikiir, covered with a 
thin layer of vegetable mould. The soil of Caehar, in the 
plains, is a mixture of sand and clay, while brimstone is 
found in the hills ; and of Sylhet, clay mixed with sand 
and sandstone. Of the Chittagong districts, the soil of 
the plains is generally a very rich dark earth, and the banks 
of the rivers and khdlU are cultivated all the year round; 
but in some places in Noakhally the ground is impregnated 
with salt. 

Briefly, the whole of the eastern districts may be cha- 
racterized as being the most malarious and best productive 
part of the Presidency. The Dacca districts are especially 
spoken of as the granary of Bengal; and those of the 
Rajshdhye and Presidency divisions are almost equally 
fertile. It is said that no substance so coarse as gravel is 
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to be found anywhere in the delta of the Ganges, or nearer 
the sea than four hundred miles ; and this description of 
the country is certainly true of the entire area up to the 
Hooglily river on the west. The whole of this tract is 
subject to inundations, which very much conduces to its 
fertility. 

The general impression oP foreigners is, that Bengal is 
altogether a plain country, without any elevations in the 
way of rocks and hills; but the fact is otherwise, many 
districts being more or less hilly, though none are moun- 
tainous. The hilly districts are: Chumparun, Gyali, 
Sluiliabad, Bhaugulpore, Monghyr, the Chota Nagpore 
and Orissa districts, Daijeeling and Julpigoorie, the Kha- 
sitih and Jynteah hills, the Naga hills, the Gjiro hills, 
Sylhet, Cfichar, and all the Chittagong districts. In 
Chumparun arc the Soomessur and Doon ranges of hills, 
occupying about three hundred and sixty-four square miles. 
In Gyah J^here is one prominent hill, named Mohair, 1620 
feet above the level of the sea, with rocky elevations around 
it. In Shahabad is the Kymore range, with the Rhotas 
hills^ of which the highest point is 1000 feet above the 
sea-level. The area of the Khurruckpore hill-range, in 
Bhaugulpore, is about one hundred and twenty square 
miles ; of the Rajmahal range, about fifty square miles; and 
of the Kojhee and Kutooriah hills, abouS sixty square miles. 
In Monghyr the area of tin? whole hill-tract is about two 
liundred and thirty-three square miles, the hills being gene- 
rally composed of granite rocks. The Chota N^pore 
districts are all dotted with hills, of which the highest are 
in Hazareebdgh, Parasnath being 4700 feet above the sea, 
and Maluibira 4100 feet. The greater part of Orissd is 
occupied by a succession of hill-ranges, the seaboard only 
being a level plain. In the Burdwau division there 
are no hills ; but thej’e is an elevated tract known as 
the Jungle Mehals, situated to the west of Midnapore, and 
having an area of nineteen hundred and twelve square 
miles. The hill-territory of Darjeeling has an area of about 
four hundred and seventy-seven square miles, and that of 
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Julpigoorie an area of about fifty square miles, the highest 
peak in the latter being Rive Gangoo, which is about 6222 
feet high. The districts of the Khasifih and Jyntedh hills, 
the Naga hills, and the Gjiro hills, are throughout more or 
less hilly \ and the other districts of Assam are also diversified 
by elevated tracts, most of which have not yet been inves- 
tigated. In Caclutr are the Borail range, the Telain range, 
the Rengtipar range, and the Soorespore hills. Sylhet is 
full of highlands of minor importance. In Chittagong are 
the Sitakoond range, the Goleasee range, the Salkanga 
range, and the Teknaaf range ; in Noakhally is the Rag- 
hoonundun hill \ and in Tipperah are the Lalmye hills. 

The highest of the elevations in Bengal are those in and 
about Darjeeling, the principal sanitarium of the Presi- 
dency, which also commands the most magnificent view of 
the Snowy Range — the peak of Kinchinjinga, 28,000 feet 
above the sea-level, being clearly visible from it. The 
Rajmahal hills, in Behar, are very pleasing to othe eye of 
the traveller ascending the Ganges or running up the East 
Indian Railway. The only other elevation that requires 
distinct mention is Parasnath, which rises out of the plateau 
of Chota Nagpore in the shape of an almost perfect 
cone, and is surmounted by the sacred temple of the Jains. 
A few years ago the Jains claimed an exclusive right to 
the use of this hilhunder a firmdii granted to them by the 
Great Mogul ; but the claim was rejected by the Govern- 
ment, possibly because the site may be required hereafter 
for a sanitarium, the air of Parasnath being very salu- 
brious. 

The higher hills throughout Bengal are covered with 
forests, or with lofty and dense jungle ; but the area of 
these tracts has not yet been correctly ascertained. The 
more extensive and valuable forests are all in the Assam 
and Cooch Behkr divisions, the Cachar district, and the 
hill-tracts of Chittagong. Patches of scant jungle are also 
to be found in the Bhaugulpore, Chotd N%pore, and 
Orissa divisions, with remains of more extensive forests in 
the two latter divisions especially. In the immediate 
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neighbourhood of Calcutta is a large, unsurveyed wilder- 
ness of malarious jungle (measuring about 7500 square 
miles, and covering the mouths of the Ganges from east to 
west over the three districts of 24 Pergunnahs^ Jessore, 
and Backergiinj), which delights in the name of Soon- 
derbuns/^ or the beautiful forests. This supplies firewood 
to a great portion of Lowei^ Bengal^ the supply in other 
places being almost equally plentiful from the scrub jungles 
which are abundant everywhere, except in the Behar dis- 
tricts, where the use of dried cow-dung as fuel is therefore 
e;{:tremely common. The forests of the Assam and Cooch 
Behar divisions contain many valuable woods of different 
kinds, including the sdl, slssoo, and cheldwni ; and there are 
some india-rubber forests in Assam and Cachar. All over 
the country are to bo found the banian, mango, jack, tama- 
rind, bamboo, babul (gum-arabic), molmod^ cocoa-nut, palm, 
and areca-nut trees, every one of which is useful for house- 
hold purposes. The supply of large timber, however, comes 
generally from the ml forests of Nepal and the teak forests 
of Burmah, with such clearings from the Chittagong hill- 
tracts and Upper Assam as can be floated down without 
difficulty. 

The rivers of Bengal are many in number, and could not 
all be conveniently named. Among the great rivers which 
water the province of Behar are the Ganges, the Gogra, the 
Gunduck, the Kuinla, the Koosi, the Mahananda, the 
Soane, and the Karumnass6. The table-land of Chotd 
Nagpore gives rise to several streams, among which are the 
Sooburnarekha, the Damoodar, the D^rkessur (which else- 
where becomes the Roopndrain), and the Adjai. Oriss^ 
has the Mahanadi, the Brahmani, and the Byturni. The 
western districts of Bengal Proper have, besides the Ddmoo- 
dar, the Roopndrdin, and the Adjai, already named, the 
Selye, the Cossye, and^the More. Cooch Behar has the 
Brahmapootra for about one hundred and twenty-five miles, 
and the Godadhur and the Teestd. Through the Rajshdhye 
division, besides the Ganges and the Teesta, run the Mahd- 
nandd, the Jamoond, the Bhdgirutty, and the Jellingy. In 
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the Presidency division are the Hooghly, the Mat5,bh^ingd, 
the Sch^matti, and an immense number of smaller rivers, 
with all the openings on the sea-coast of the delta, among 
which are the Roy Mungul, the Mutl^h, the Burra Pang^, 
the Passur, the Horingottah, and the Beeskh^illi. The 
great rivers of Assam are the Brahmapootra, the Monass, 
the Noanadi, the Bornadi, Ihe Debang, the Debroo, the 
Desantr, and the Difloo. In the D<icea division are the 
Brahmapootra, the Pudnui, the Soorma (which afterwards 
becomes the Megna), the Booreegunga, the Lukhya, the 
Dhullessari, and the Bdnsi. In the Chittagong division 
are the Fenny, the Kurnofooli, the Sungoo, the Bogkhali, 
and the Dakatea. 

Throughout the Behar districts the broad stream of the 
Ganges runs almost due west and east, dividing the country 
into two nearly equal portions, and receiving the tribute of 
all the rivers which rise in the Himalaya mountains, as well 
as of those which convey the drainage of th^ southern 
highlands. The outfall of the rivers which take their rise 
in the ChoU Nagpore hills is to the Hooghl}^ river. Of 
the districts north of the Ganges, and of the whole of the 
central districts of Bengal Proper, the drainage is from 
north to south — all the rivers rising from the northern 
mountains emptying themselves into the main stream of 
the Ganges, while ail the rivers which branch off from the 
Ganges are carried down by direct routes of their own to 
the sea. Of Eastern Bengal and Assam the outflow is by 
the Brahmapootra, the Pudmd, and the Megnd, to which 
all the smaller streams bring their waters from almost 
every direction. The Chittagong rivers, and those of 
Orissa, have no connection with the drainage system de- 
scribed above. They are all isolated streams, and erppty 
themselves directly into the sea. In almost all parts of 
the country, and especially in eastern Bengal, the rivers 
and creeks are the highroads of commerce throughout the 
best part of the year ; and at the rainy season, when the 
whole of eastern Bengal is inundated, the eye wanders over 
a vast expanse of waters, broken only at intervals by arti- 
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ficially-raised village sites^ which present from a distance 
the appearance of so many islands. 

It should be here mentioned that the rivers of Bengal 
generally, and particularly those of the eastern districts, 
are subject to constant changes, which renders it difficult to 
trace them correctly, and produces a perplexing confusion 
of names. The soil is so light, and the waters in descend- 
ing from the mountains acquire such force, that the rivers 
not only change their places by wearing out different por- 
tions of their banks, but are often altogether swept a\vay 
from one place to reappear in another — several small chan- 
nels sometimes combining to form one wide channel, or one 
wide channel splitting up into a number of small streamlets, 
each of which, of course, goes by a different name. This 
has been the source of great trouble to geographers, but the 
difficulty has only to be mentioned to be understood. 

There are, also, numerous leelSy jkeels, and marshes all 
over Bengal, especially in the districts of the Rjyshdhye 
division and in Assam ; but very few of these can properly 
be called lakes, a designation which carries with it an idea 
of b«auty and poetry which they do not possess. There is 
one lake, called Brahmdkoond, in Luckimpore ; two lakes 
in Monghyr ; and a few in Chumparun and Sarun, being 
the former bed of an extensive river which seems to have 
flowed at some remote period through those districts. 
There are, also, the salt-water ^"lakes^^ (a misnomer for the 
most pestilential swamps we know of) in 24 Pergunn^ihs, 
near Calcutta ^ and there is the great Chilkd lake in 
Pooree. 
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CHAPTER II. 

« 

products: cultivated and natural. 

Bengal has lon^ had the credit of embracing the richest 
and most populous districts of India — their riches consisting 
equally of natural productions and the fertility of the soil. 
In general terms, the agricultural products of Bengal may 
he said to comprise the three main divisions of (i) culmi- 
ferous plants, producing a stock or stem, such as rice, 
wheat, barley, millet, and tmtrroodh [eleimne corocamcs) ; 
(2) leguminous grains, consisting of pulses, bearing the 
euphonic names of kulye, kliesdri, moosuTy moogy urhiry 
muttuTy choldy &c. ; and (3) oilseeds, such as^ mustard, 
sesamum, linseed, castor, &c. Besides these, there are the 
plants cultivated as vegetables for the table, of which the 
name is legion ; those used as masdlds or condiments ; tnose 
cultivated for their saccharine juice ; others for their fibres ; 
others for extracting dyes ; and others for being chewed or 
smoked. Of fruity, the variety is very great and the pro- 
duce abundant, especially in Lower Bengal. The mineral 
products are coal, lime, iron, copper, slate, sandstone, 
laterite blocks, petroleum, and saltpetre. Of these, coal 
and lime only have been largely developed. Iron is found 
in several places, but is only produced in moderate quan- 
tities. Copper is known, and used to be worked in earlier 
times, but is not worked at present. Saltpetre is found in 
Beh^r, and has contributed much to augment the credit of 
the British artillery all over the world. 

The principal rice-producing districts of Bengal are 
Backergunj, Mymensing, Dacca, Furreedpore, and Sylhet, 
in the I)&cc& division ; Dindjepore, Rungpore, and Pubnd, 
in the Rdjshd.hye division; Jessore and 24 Pergunndhs in 
the Presidency division; Burdwfin and Midnapore in the 
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Biirdwan division ; ShahabM and Chumparun in the Patna 
division ; and Purneah in the Bhaugulpore division. The 
chief wheat-producing districts are Shdh^tbdd, Sarun, and 
Chumparun, in the Patna division ; Monghyr and Purneah 
in the Bhaugulpore division ; Midnapore in the Burdwan 
division ; and Dinajepore in the Bajshahye division. Oil- 
seeds grow most plentifully in Dinajepore and Purneah, and 
in all the districts of the Chota Nagpore and Cooch Behar 
divisions; sugar-cane in Chumparun, Sh^h^b^.d, Monghyr, 
Midnapore, and Jessore; cotton in Mdnbhoom, Singbhoom, 
A"ud Julpigoorie ; opium in Chumparun, Sarun, and Sha- 
h. 4 bad ; tea in the Assam districts, and in Sylhet, Cdchfir, 
and Darjeeling; and indigo in Sdrun, Chumparun, Purnedh, 
Nuddea, and Jessore. 

It will be more convenient, perhaps, to notice the staple 
products of each province separately, with such explanatory 
details as may seem necessary. We would state here, in 
passing, tliat in some places the harvests are three in 
number, and in all others not less than two ; that rice and 
some other grains are sown almost everywhere at the 
begttining of the rains, and reaped at their end; while 
wheat, barley, and the pulses generally, with a few par- 
ticular kinds of rice, ripen during the winter, and araicut 
in the spring ; and that the vegetation, pnncipally in Lower 
Bengal, is so quick that the rice crop rises as fast as the 
water of the rains, so that the ear is never immersed — a 
single stalk sometimes growing nearly three or four inches 
in one night. The main divisions of the rice crop are two 
— dous, or the early rice, and dmdn, or the winter rice; but 
the names vary in different places, being called bhddoi and 
dghdni in Behar, hedli and sdrud in Orissa, and dhoo and 
sdli in Assam. 

Bice everywhere is by far the most important crop even 
in Behdr, and much afttention is bestowed there on its 
cultivation. In husking, two different processes are used, 
the rice consumed by the higher castes being beaten out 
from the husk, while that used by the lower classes is 
cleaned out by boiling. Next to rice, the most important 
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crop is wheat, and after it {job) barley. Wheat and 

barley are often sown intermixed, and reaped together. 
The barley is not un frequently eaten in the form of an un- 
boiled pudding, seasoned with {goor) treacle. In some 
places murroodh is reared; and maize iinAJanerd are grown 
largely in the districts bordering on the Ganges. The only 
other important crops of Behar are gram, oats, and peas ; 
minor pulses of different kinds — for many of which there 
are no English names ; oilseeds, including tisi or linseed, 
til or sesamum, and rehri or castor ; and condiments, such 
as onion, jird (a carminative seed), dhaniyd or coriander, 
and the like. The vegetables cultivated are potatoes, 
pumpkins, brinjals, gourds, and seem or beans. The plants 
cultivated for making thread are cotton and flax. The 
plants and trees reared for saccharine juice are the palm 
and mokozvd trees, and the sugar-cane. The ynohowd yields 
good timber, and produces a fleshy flower from which 
spirit is distilled. It is also used as an article \)f food by 
the hill-tribes. The cultivation of sugar-cane is very ex- 
tensive, it being used both fresh and for the extraction of 
sugar. Koosstm or safflower, betel-leaf, tobacco, and opium, 
are also cultivated — the last to a considerable extent, under 
the^uspices of a Christian Government, for the demoraliza- 
tion of a heathen pation. The betel-leaf grown in Bch^r is 
considered to be very superior, and is much liked by the 
exquisites of Calcutta, Lucknow, and Benares. 

In Bengal Proper, rice is the chief article. of food alike 
of rich and poor ; and is necessarily the principal crop in 
almost every district — the varieties being multifarious. 
The most important are dons, dmdn, and rodh ; while in 
tidal districts there is a fourth large crop called boro. The 
coarsest kinds are those which grow in very low lands. 
These do not keep well long, acquiring a bad flavour by 
age ; while the finer kinds remain in perfection for three or 
four years. As a rule, rice is always kept in the husk until 
it is required for use, or to be carried to market. The 
operation of cleaning it is performed by women, with the 
aid of a wooden lever, called the dhenki, which has a wooden 
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pestle surrounded by an iron hoop for beating out the 
grain. All the coarser kinds of rice are cleared out by 
boiling; but, as in Behdr, the process is considered impure, 
and it is not lawful for a Brahman, or a widow of any of 
the higher castes, to eat rice so cleaned, nor can it be offered 
to idols, or made any use of in religious ceremonies. 
Boiled rice is called siddo ; unboiled rice, dlo. The ordi- 
nary way of taking rice is after boiling it, the water being 
thrown aw«^y : but there are some dry preparations of it 
also, named 7noori and cheera, which are much used by the 
poorer classes — being sometimes eaten with the addition of 
a little oil and salt, oftener without either; and khoi, 
which mixed with molasses becomes moorkiy and is largely 
eaten by all classes. 

Wheat in the Bengal districts is but a small crop, and, 
unlike rice, which is always a full one, it is scanty. Along 
with wheat are sown mustard and {moosur) lentils. Barley 
is also culjtivated in the same manner as wheat, but the 
yield is very inconsiderable. The pulses grow better, and 
are of the kinds known as moogy kidyCy rndshilyey mnUnty 
khes^ri) and chold or gram. They are all thrashed with a 
stick, as the native has no flail. The oil-producing plants 
grown are mustard, sesamum, and linseed ; and, in some 
districts, castor also. The oilcake is used as food for cattle, 
and for manure. * 

Bengal is particularly rich in vegetables and fruits. The 
first go by the name of torkdriy and besides the potato, 
pumpkin, gourd, and brinjal, named among the products of 
Behdr, comprise the sweet potato, potole or punoaly moolay 
kochoOy mdnkochooy woorchayy korola, koomray kdnkoory jingayy 
dhoontooly kdnchkoldy taitool or tamarind, and a variety of 
greens and succulent roots, for all of which there are no 
English names. The fruits are mangoes, jacks, plantains, 
melons, water-melons, cocoa-nuts, guavas, almonds, wood- 
apples, custard-apples, star-apples, lichees, loquats, palms, 
areca-nuts, and dates. Of these the mango is decidedly the 
best; but the cocoa and areca nuts are the most useful. 
The milk and kernel of the cocoa-nut are used as food ; 
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the former, when not very thick or pungent, being both 
cooling and digestive. The kernel, when it becomes hard, 
yields an oil in extensive use. The shell makes cups, and 
hookas for smoking tobacco. The bark is composed of 
fibres, from which valuable cordage and cable are manufac- 
tured. The whole fruit, in fact, is so valuable, that a legend 
attributes its creation to the sage Viswaraitra, who, finding 
that the gods would create nothing better than man, tried 
his own hand at the work, desiring to form a being of a 
superior kind, who, he intended, should live on trees. The 
head only was formed, when the gods, getting alarmed, 
begged the sage to desist — agreeing to which, he converted 
what he had made into a fruit. The story is childish, but 
shows how the usefulness of the fruit is appreciated. The 
areca or betel-nut is almost nearly as useful, being much 
valued for its narcotic qualities. It produces a sense of 
exhilaration, accompanied by something like insensibility, 
and, together with spices, catechu, and lime>\is chewed 
with the betel-leaf, which is pungent and aromatic. Bengal 
also produces spices and condiments — such as ginger, tur- 
meric, chili, capsicum, onion, garlic, coriander, and aniseed 
— all of which are indispensable for the curry with which 
the boiled rice is eaten. 

The plants cultivated for producing thread and cordage 
are jute and flax; the cultivation of cotton is very partial. 
Sugar-cane is raised extensively; and in some districts 
great pains are taken in manufacturing date-sugar. The 
sugar-cane, besides yielding sugar, also gives to the Bengali 
an ardent spirit called rum, which the Shfistras very conve- 
niently prohibit the twice-born (Brahman) from using, 
leaving the rest at liberty, apparently, to do as they like. 
The other products of Bengal Proper are tobacco, hemp 
{gdnjd), betel-leaf, indigo, safflower, and mulberry. Gd7ijd 
is chiefly grown in the Rajshahye division. The cultivation 
of mulberry for the support of silkworms is not quite so 
considerable now as it used to be in past times, when the 
manufacture of silk was everywhere encouraged by the 
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Mahomedans ; but it is still carried on successfully in several 
districts, particularly in Moorsliedabdd. 

Of Darjeeling, in the Cooch Behar division, the products 
of the highlands in tlie hills are tea, maize or Indian corn, 
millet, and pulses ; of the lowlands, rice. In the terai are 
cultivated rice, tobacco, pulses, mustard, cotton, and tea. 
The adjoining district of Julpigoorie produces betel-nuts, 
barley, cotton, maize, rice, pulses, and sugar-cane. 

The principal products of the table-land of ChotdNagpore 
are maize, barley, oil-seeds, lac, dJioona or resin, silk, cotton, 
aiul tobacco. Sugar-cane is also cultivated, but in quantities 
barely sufficient for local consumption. Hemp and indigo 
are grown in Manbhoom. As to other articles, it may be 
generally remarked both of the districts of the Chota Nag- 
pore division and of the western districts of Bengal, namely, 
Bancoor^th, Beerbhoom, and Midtuipore, including the 
Jungle Mehals, that the products approximate to those of 
the districtror* Behar. 

The main articles from Cuttack, in the Orissa division, 
are paddy, grains of various sorts, castor-seed, mustard, lin- 
seed, Coriander, turmeric, garlic, tobacco, fibres, and cotton. 
Pooree produces rice, murroodh, tobacco, pulses, and oil- 
seeds. Balasore has paddy, pulses, tobacco, cotton, sugar- 
cane, and flax. In all the Orissa districts^ the rice grown is 
large and coarse ; and they have little to boast of in the 
way of garden-produce beyond fruits of the commonest 
kinds, such as mango, jack, wood-apple, date, and guava. 
But Utkaldesa (the old name of Orissa) has been famous in 
all times for its abundant produce of keord [Pandanus odora^ 
tissimus)y from which the lower orders distil an intoxicating 
spirit. 

In the north-eastern corner, Assam produces rice of four 
different, descriptions, of which sdlidhdriy or the transplanted 
winter rice, forms three-foiirths of the crops. Next to rice, 
the most considerable crop is a kind of mustard called vikdr ; 
the quantity of sesamum grown is very inconsiderable; 
castor is grown to some extent in Gowalpardh. Wheat, 
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barley, and millet are little used in this province, and are 
not grown. Of pulses very little was formerly used; but 
some are now eaten and reared, the most common being 
called mdtimds. Black-pepper is reared to a great extent, 
a good deal of it passing out to countries further east. 
Long-pepper, ginger, turmeric, capsicum, onion, and garlic 
are also raised. Betel-leaf is grown all over the province, 
and every Assamese has his mouth stuffed with it at all 
times. Sugar-cane thrives, but most part of it is eaten 
fresh. Cotton is grown by the hill-tribes. The other pro- 
ducts are tea, silk, lac, caoutchouc, and opium. The last is 
raised only for local consumption, and is much used. No 
less than four different kinds of silkworms are reared, and 
the different silks produced form the greater part of the 
clothing of tlie people. Of the Naga hills, rice and tea are 
the chief products, and also cotton and sugar. The Khd,siah 
hills produce bees-wax, betel-nuts, cinnamon, caoutchouc, 
cotton, and stick-lac. 

The details above given, in regard to the variety of its 
products, prove incontestably that the whole of Bengal — 
barring its jungles, swamps, and waste lands — is exceedingly 
well-cultivated, notwithstanding that the implements of 
agriculture used are yet of the rudest description. This is 
corroborated by a reference to the maritime trade returns, 
which exhibit to what extent the products, after meeting 
all the requirements of the country itself, are exported for 
the benefit of other countries. The statistics of the custom- 
house show that the most important commercial staple of 
the Presidency now is jute, which is entirely the produce of 
Bengal Proper, growing, it is believed, in no other part of 
the world. The value exported yearly is about five millions 
sterling. The export of cotton is also very great — amount- 
ing nearly to four millions; but this article comes by rail 
to Calcutta from places beyond ^the limits of Bengal, the 
quantity produced in which is scarcely sufficient to meet its 
own wants. The real hond fide exports of Bengal, besides 
jute, are rice and indigo, each of which is exported to the 
value of about two and a half millions sterling ; and also 
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tea, sugar, saltpetre, lobncco, and raw silks. Of manufac- 
tures Bengal has none to send out. The eastern portion of 
the country — namely, that long known by the name of 
Banga — was famous from the most ancient times for its 
fine cotton cloths, which, some nineteen hundred years ago, 
used to find their way to Rome, where they were highly 
prized as kdrpdsy the Bengali 'name for cotton. But the 
looms there have long ceased to work. The silk manufac- 
tures of Bengal were prized by the Mahomedan princesses 
of Delhi and Agra : the silk is yet produced, but the manu- 
factories are now few in number. Absolutely, Bengal sends 
out nothing now but raw materials ; her only manufactured 
exports consist of gunny-bags ! 

The mineral productions of Bengal are easily named, 
being everywhere very few in number. The rocks of Behar 
consist mainly of quartz, jasper, and hornstone ; but in some 
places the stones are schistose or slaty — especially in Bhau- 
giilpore ani-8ffifri^ad. The minerals are mica, nodular 
limestones, Glauber-salt, and saltpetre. Iron-ore is occa- 
sionally found in small masses lying loose at the bottom 
of tl^ hills, and gold in the beds of some of the hill- 
streams,* and in the plains soda effloresces on the sur- 
hice of the earth in the neighbourhood of Nowtida, Saheb- 
gunj, Daoodnugger, and Jehdnabad. Potters clay is also 
found in several places — especially at * Colgong which 
makes strong, rough, unglazed vessels. There are also 
mines of alum and saline wells ; and in Bhaugulpore are 
hot springs, of which those at Sitdkoond, near Monghyr, 
are well known. 

The following story about the Sit^ikoond springs is 
related by the inhabitants in their neighbourhood with 
great unction and earnestness. Sita, the wife of Rama, 
having been carried off by Ravana, king of Laiica or Maha- 
lancd (by some identified with Ceylon, by others with 
Malacca), Rama besieged Lanca, and succeeded in deleating 
aad slaying the ravisher and in recovering his wife. But 
Ravana was a Brahman, and the law required that the 
crime of Brdhman-murder should be expiated. The sages 
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advised Rdma to apply to the gods for purification, and 
he started in search of them, carrying his wife and brothers 
with him. The gods were met with at the site of the hot 
springs, and the offerings made to them by Edma and his 
brothers were accepted ; but those made by Sita were re- 
jected, because they suspected that she had lost her virtue 
with R^vana. To allay a similar suspicion on the part of 
her husband, Sita had already undergone a fiery ordeal ; 
but the gods demanded another, and the heroic lady at 
once threw herself into a pit of fire, from which she 
came forth unscathed, a spring of hot water coming out, as 
it does now, in her wake. The evidence is so clear and 
conclusive, that there ought to be no demur on the part of 
our readers to accept the story. The other springs in the 
neighbourhood are named after Rama and his brothers. 

Bengal Proper, generally, is not a very interesting pro- 
vince for the mineralogist; but the Burdwan district forms a 
signal exception, almost all the coal in Bengal 

being from the mines at Rfmeegunj. The total number of 
coal-mines at work there is about fifty, the out-turn of coal 
amounting to about two million tons. A little iron is also 
found in Burdwan, and in the hills to the west of Jvfidna- 
pore; more of it is found in Darjeeling, where there are 
also mines of copper. In minute quantities gold, too, has 
been found in the river-sands in Midnapore ; and in Cacluir 
there is a tradition that the Somii, which falls into the 
Barak between Silchdr and Luckimpore, used to wash down 
gold-dust from the hills, though none has been found within 
the memory of any man now living. The other minerals of 
Bengal are : lime-quarries in Sylhet and Darjeeling, 
ghooting-lime in the districts of the Burdwan division, and 
petroleum springs in Sylhet. 

The mineral products of the Chota Nagporc division are 
coal in Maiibhoom, iron in Hazareebagh, and copper in 
Singbhoom. Gold is found in small quantities in the 
deposits broken up by the action of the Sank, K^roo, and 
other small rivers ; but the out-turn of the washings does 
not repay the cost of labour. In Orissd, limestone is found 
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in Cuttack ; while the low laterite hills of Pooree furnish 
good building-stones. Assam has plenty of lime and coal 
in the Kh&i^h and Jynteah hills ; iron is also met with 
in Kdrnroop, and petroleum in Luckimpore. 

Among the natural productions of Bengal may be enu- 
merated the animals and birds which abound in the several 
provinces^ but any notice of .them here must be simply 
episodical and very brief. In Behar, among the bare rocky 
hills, is to be found the black bear, which climbs trees with 
the greatest facility, drinks palm-wine, and eats mangoes 
and sugar-cane — of course, in every case, destroying more 
than it consumes. The badger, the ichneumon, the mouse- 
cat, and the otter, also commit much injury in the same 
way, and are to be found everywhere. The tiger is seldom 
seen, but exists in the wilds of Nowada, and in different 
parts of Purnedh. Hares and deer of various kinds are 
numerous, and also the lively striped squirrel. Wild hogs are 
occasionall}Mj^^t./...:^h> and monkeys — being about equally 
mischievous in the devastation of crops. Wild elephants, 
which are still more dreaded, are only found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the llajmahal hills. Of birds of prey there 
are several kinds, but they do little harm. A great variety 
of excellent water-fowl abounds in the reservoirs and pools 
of Behar, but they are very little sought after. The most 
destructive birds to the crops are the severa^l species of cranes 
which abound in the cold season. 

In the Chota Nd,gpore division the wild animals are 
nearly the same as those in Behar. The bear is more fre- 
quent, and leopards and hyenas abound. There are also 
several species of deer ; and honey-bees are numerous. In 
Orissa are fine buflaloes, and these are in many places 
domesticated for their milk. In the hill-tracts are to be 
found leopards, bears, deer, and hogs, and also the wild-ox 
denominated gydl^ a ferocious beast of immense size. 

Bengal is the home of •the royal tiger, which lives in the 
Soouderbune and in the Ddrjeeliiig terai. In the eastern 
districts, including Assam, the wild elephant and the rhino* 
ceros are known — both quite resistless to a people unac- 
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customed to the use of firearms ; but fortunately these 
animals, for the most part, prefer to live in very sequestered 
places, far from the haunts of men. The wild hog, the 
monkey — both of the short and the tall species — and the 
wild buffalo, are also common ; and the jackal abounds all 
over Bengal, being more numerous and noisy in it than in 
any other part of the world.* According to native notions, 
the jackal howls at the end of every watch of the night. 
This wretched animal is said to be the second cousin of the 
tiger ; but how the relationship is established is not ex- 
plained. At night, a native of the poorer classes hearing 
the tiger^s growl will only speak of the animal by the 
name of s'lydl (jackal), being afraid that if mentioned by 
his own name the titrer would find him out and devour him. 
The jackal is supposed to follow in the wake of the tiger. 
He is also accused of thieving, and of carrying off clothes, 
money, and several other things which can be of no use to 
him. The zoology of Bengal includ<?^, the hare, 

porcupine, ichneumon, otter, and several species of antelope. 
The domestic animals throughout the Presidency are : 
horses, or rather ponies, of indigenous breed, used for the 
purposes of locomotion ; asses, employed as beasts of burden, 
especially by washermen; buffaloes and bullocks, utilized 
as draught-cattle — elephants being also used by rich people 
for carrying heavy baggage ; and cows and buffaloes, kept 
for milk and butter. There is no country in the world 
where the cattle of the cow kind are more valued; but 
farming is little understood, and the sale of cows is regarded 
as very shameful by men of rank and caste. Goats and 
sheep count prominently among the domestic animals 
reared by the lower classes, but the higher classes generally 
have nothing to do with them : the shepherds and others 
weave blankets from the wool. By the very lowest castes 
swine also are reared. 

The birds of Bengal Proper conSprise an immense variety 
of vultures, kites, and hawks. The peacocks are beautiful 
to look at, but are a great nuisance, and do considerable 
damage to crops — the Italian estimate of the bird being 
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very accurate, that ^^it has the plumage of an angel, the 
voice of the devil, and the stomach of a thief/"^ There are 
also cranes, paroquets, partridges, quails and snipes, and 
swarms of water-fowl. The domestic birds are pigeons of 
different kinds, which are much petted, being sacred as 
birds of good luck ; also sparrows and crows — the last 
unmatched by any of their species elsewhere for familiarity 
and audacity. 

We now come to fishes, inquiry regarding which is being 
made by the Government. In the Behar districts, porpoises 
are numerous in the Ganges, but no one pursues them 
either for meat or oil. Tortoises also abound, but are 
scarcely saleable, as none of the castes living near the river 
will eat them. Crocodiles are common ; but fish during 
the greater part of the year is scarce, and mostly of very 
poor quality : and this remark is equally applicable to the 
districts of the Chotfi Nagpore division. The fish of the 
Soane river best flavour, but very difficult to catch. 

In the rainy season the violence of the current is too great 
for the fisherman to hreast it, and in the dry season the 
streaiij is so shallow and clear that the imperfect methods 
of capture used by him are quite inadequate. Most of the 
other rivers are mere torrents, and the supply they furnish 
is trifling. There are fisheries, however, in the pools and 
reaches of tl>e rivers in the interior, and !n reservoirs and 
heels ; but the trade is not a thriving one, and very few 
fisliermen live the whole year by their profession. 

In Bengal Proper, fish forms by far the greater part of 
the animal food consumed in the country. The demand 
is very considerable, and the supply barely equal to it, 
except in the neighbourhood of the larger rivers, where it 
is abundant. Fish is also abundant in Assam. In both 
provinces the whole of the fish caught is consumed in the 
country. No methods of curing are known besides salting, 
and salted fish is not eaten by all castes in Bengal. The 
varieties of fish are too many to be named ; but there is 
nothing like an extensive fishery of any kind, except in 
some of the eastern districts. The principal fresh-water 
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fishes of Bengal Proper are the rooi^ the the TiiUd^ 

and the mango-fish ; the last being the most agreeable. 
In inland pools and reservoirs are found the hheckty or 
coekup (commonly called the salmon of the East), and a 
lot of other small fishes not wanting in flavour. The 
mdgoor and the koi especially abound in still-water all over 
the country, and are much sought for by the natives. 
Crabs also are plentiful, but are considered impure by 
several classes. In Moorshedabfid, pearl-shells of a trifling 
value are found in a heel named Bhandardaha, which is the 
only pearl-fishery in Bengal, and the pearls taken out are 
sold in the hazadrs. The Soonderbun creeks, as well* as 
many other rivers elsewhere, which teem with fish, also 
swarm with sharks and alligators ; and serpents in Bengal 
are more numerous and dangerous than, perhaps, in any 
other part of the world. 

In Orissa, the sea all along the coast yields abundance of 
fine fish, including the mango-fish, tlK^sr^^iish, the mullet, 
and the whiting; and also turtles, oysters, crabs, and 
prawns: and very good hheckty is found in the Chilka lake. 
The great season for fishing on the sea-coast is in the 
winter months, when the winds and surf are both moderate. 
The nets are set up in the form of triangles, and the quan- 
tity of fish obtained at each haul is prodigious. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TRADITIONS OF THE HINDU PERIOD. 

In most of the old Hindu accounts the province of Bengal 
is described as consisting* of five distinct divisions, named 
respectively, Anga, Banga, Mithila, Magadha, and Gour.* 
Mithila corresponds with modern Tirhoot, and included all 
the country north of the Ganges which lies between the 
mouth of the Gogra and the Koosi, and adjoined to the 
dominions of the Goorkha, possibly extending over a por- 
tion of what is now comprised therein. Anga adjoined to 
Thibet, and apparently included both Sikkim and Bootan, 
and all the^^R^c.o'gaJ districts lying between the Koosi and 
the Brahmapootra. All the country south of the Ganges, 
from Mithila to the 'Vindya mountains, was Magadha. 
(iourfjomprehended the well-known city of that name, and 
all the country south of Anga to the sea. Beyond these 
four divisions, on the east of the Brahmapootra and the 
Pudma, was the country called Banga, from which Bengal 
derives its name, and which seems to have included the 
districts of Gowalp^rah and Kamroop, though not the rest 
of Assam. Some authorities make Gowalparah and Kdm- 
roop a part of Anga, but apparently by mistake. 

Bengal has no historical records of the olden times, any 
more than any other part of India. The war celebrated in 
the Mahdbhdrui is the one great standpoint from which we 
start; and, after all, that has only a poem for its basis — of 
considerable merit certainly, but of very doubtful historic 


* This division does not agree with another equally well known, 
according to which the several parts of Bengal are named Anga, 
Banga, Kalinga, Pandra, and Utkal. But we cannot stop to 
reconcile these discrepancies at the outset. 
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authority. The other traditions which exist, are based 
mainly on Pourdnic legends, and give us the names of 
several princes, and, in some cases, the history of their 
amours and crimes; but there is nothing in them which 
the historic student would care to remember, and they 
scarcely throw any light on the real character of the ages 
they speak of. We must, however, make the most of them 
we can, as there are absolutely no better accounts to refer 
to. 

The country named Mithila was founded by a king of 
that name, who was the grandson of Ikshwaku ; but the 
name of Janaka, the son of Mithila, eclipsed that of the 
founder, and became the patronymic of this branch of the 
Solar race. This celebrity, Janaka, acquired as the father of 
Sitji, the wife of Rama, the most favourite heroine of Hindu 
story. After the battle of Kuru-kshetra, Bheem, the 
second of the Pandavas, is said to have become sovereign of 
both Mithila and Nepal; but the*^'t!a}t%®i«^^arding the 
Pandavas are contradictory, and another account says that 
all the Pandavas except the eldest, Yudisthira, perished in 
the snow. The tradition current in Mithila itself, aiyi still 
more so in Nepal, is that Bheem, in proceeding towards the 
snowy mountains, was benumbed with cold, upon which a 
pious Yogi, named Goruckn^ith, sheltered and saved him, 
and afterwards Ifelped him to the sovereignty' of the hills. 
But Bheem left no heirs, and after his death the kingdom 
was split up into petty principalities. At a subsequent date 
the Pal rajahs of Delhi possessed the whole of Mithila, but 
no records of their rule are now extant. Still later, the 
country appears to have been held by a king named Hari 
Singha, a Rajpoot, in whose time the Brahmans in it were 
classified into four ranks, named Sroti or Sooti, M djroti, J agya, 
and Grihastha, the distinctions being founded on merit and 
profession, though they have now become hereditary. After 
this, Mithila was annexed to Gour, in the twelfth century 
of the Christian era, under the dynasty of Adisoor. In 
Mithila the names of Adisoor and his successors are little 
known — probably because the country remained imrae- 
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diately subject to petty chiefs or local governors origi- 
nally appointed by the dynasty which preceded that of 
Adisoor. 

Anga^ or Angadesa, was founded by Anga, a son of 
Boodh or Buddha, the son of Soma and grandson of Atri. 
This country, therefore, belonged to the Lunar race. Lom- 
pada, a prince of Angadesa, is mentioned in the Udmdyana ; 
and the Mahdbhdrut alludes to Prithu Sen of Anga, as one 
of the actors and survivors of the battle of Kuru-kshetra. 
Of its subsequent sovereigns the traditions are few and un- 
accgrdant. Virhat Rajah of the Mahdbhdrut, Bali Rajfih, a 
daitjja, and his son Ban Rajah, appear all, at some time or 
other, to have ruled over the lower portion of the country, 
which in time came to be annexed to the kingdom of Gour 
in common with other states which were absorbed by it. 
This portion would comprise the districts of Purneah, Dina- 
jepore, and Rungpore. With Dinajepore are connected 
^some tales ckf' Rama And his wife, the latter having retired 
to this district on being discarded by her husband. Here 
she dwelt with the sage Valmik, the author of the Udmdyana, 
and was delivered of her son Lava, the saint giving her a 
second, named Kusa, when the first, who had hid himself, 
was not forthcoming. Dinajepore is also famous as the 
country over which ruled Bali, the daitya aforesaid, who, 
having opposed the worship of the gods, was by them sent 
to hell. This Bali was the father of R^ah Bdn, or B^nasur, 
who worshipped Siva and introduced the Charak festival. 
As a worshipper of Siva, Ban was opposed to Krishna, whose 
grandson, Oniroodha, wooed his daughter Oosha. The 
angry father having captured the lover, placed him in con- 
finement ; whereupon Krishna waged a war, the result of 
which was that Oniroodha was released and married to his 
sweetheart. Dindjepore is again famous as the country of 
Virhat R^jah, to whom we have alluded. The mother of 
Virhat, says the fable, was impregnated by a fish, which 
accounts for the country he ruled over being called Matsya- 
desa, or the country of the fish king. Rungpore is the place 
where Virhat Rdj^h kept his horses, from which circum- 
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stance it derives its name of Glioraghitt, or the place for 
horses. 

The whole of modern Behar, minus the districts north of 
the Ganges, with nearly the whole of the Chotd NS-gpore 
division, were included in the ancient kingdom of Magadha. 
This extensive dominion belonged to Jardsandha, of the 
Lunar race, who is represented as an asoor or daitya, de- 
scended from the asoors who had warred with the gods. 
His birth was marvellous. His father had two wives, who, 
after having long been barren, bore two halves of a boy, 
which, being regarded with horror, were thrown out. The 
halves were put together b)'' a Rakshasi, named Jara, that 
they might be more easily carried off, upon which a whole 
boy was formed. The boy began to cry out lustily, and 
was rescued from the hands of the demon, after whom he 
was named. He afterwards grew so vast in size that when 
he stood on two hills, with a foot on each, he could from 
Magadha descry the wives of Krishna ba!Strig naked on 
the sea-coast of Guzerdt ! Nor were the ladies simply over- 
looked ; they were also insulted and pelted at, which forced 
Krishna to send Bheem, the Ajax of the Pdndavas, th fight 
with Jardsandhd, who was vanquished and killed. One 
account makes Jardsandhd the founder of the Matjadha 
throne, while another asserts that his ancestors reigned on 
it from the time of Vrihadrtltha, after whom the dynasty 
was named. The real cause of the enmity between Krishna 
and Jar^andha was that the former had dethroned and 
killed the son-in-law of the latter — namely Kangsa, king of 
Mathoor^. Krishna was at first obliged to fly before the 
avenging army of old Sandha, and it was only by after- 
wards making common cause with the Pdndavas that he was 
able to subdue him. Jarfe andh^ was succeeded by his son 
Sahadeya. One of the successors of the latter was Ajuta 
Satru, in whose reign Sdkya Mijni expounded the doctrines 
ofBuddhism,,_ The direct line of Jardsandhd terminated in 
twenty-three descents, with Ripoonjaya, who was murdered. 
It is said of this last-named prince that he assumed the title 
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of Vivasphurji, the thunder of the world, and that he exter- 
minated the barons from his empire on their becoming very 
troublesome, and filled their places with people from the 
humblest classes. He also drove away the Briihmans, and 
raised to the priesthood men of the lowest castes, such as 
boatmen and fishermen. He is on all hands admitted to 
have been a great and powerful ruler ; but the changes 
effected by him were not liked, and he had to pay the usual 
penalty for such dislike in the East. 

The traditions above noticed do not account for the name 
of Magadha, which does not appear to have been derived 
either from Vrihadratha, Jarasandha, or any of their suc- 
cessors, or from Krishna or Bheem. The original name of 
the country was Cicata. It was called Magadha after the 
Magas, or Sakddwipa Brahmans (the same as the Magi of 
Persia), who were persuaded by Krishna to settle in it. By 
Sakadwipa is understood Scythia, Jambudvvipa being the 
classical name oi India.' The first Sakjidwipa Brahman was 
brought to Jambudwipa accidentally on the back of Vishnu^s 
eagle {Gartira), and ever after a great penchant for these 
BralindUns was the foible of all Hindu kings. The Itcmdyana 
says that Dasarath, the father of Hama, invited the Sakad- 
wipa Brahmans to a great feast where many Munis and 
persons of the sacred grder were assembled, and then sent 
them home — that is, back to Scythia — loaded with presents, 
Krishna invited them on one of his sons. Samba, being 
afflicted withJeprosy — it being foretold that he could only 
be cured by drinking the water in which the Sakadwipa 
Brahmans had washed their feet. The cure was effected, 
and the holy men were persuaded to stay ; and to the pre- 
sent day it is not unusual to see Hindu sinners, and those 
afflicted with stubborn disorders, drinking the water in 
which devout Brahmans have dipped their toes. Another 
account says that Sdmba hijnself brought over the Magas 
to officiate as priests of the sun, there being no fit priests 
in his day in Jambudwipa. The descendants of the SdkM- 
wipa Brahmans now in Behdr include several men of learn- 
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ing, and their customs entirely resemble those related of the 
pure learned Brahmans who, in later times, were brought by 
Adisoor from Kanouj. 

Approximately, the Vrihadrathas, or the family of Jara- 
sandha, reigned in Magadha from b.c. 1470 to b.c. 700, 
or a little shoH of eight hundred years. They were followed 
first by the family of Pradyota (the son of Sunaka, the 
murderer of Ripoonjaya), which reigned for about three 
hundred years, and then by that of Nanda, or Mahananda, 
who ascended the throne in b.c. 355, and was contempora- 
neous with Alexander the Great, who respected him. .The 
reign of Nanda was cut short by his minister Sakatara, the 
lover of his second wife Mura; but the succession was 
secured by the nine sons of the murdered king, who were 
all named Nanda, or the Sumalyadicas, and who fixed their 
seat of government at Padmdvati, since called Patn£. Even- 
tually, all these brother-princes were overthrown by Chan- 
dragupta, the son of Mura and SakSlara, who ascended the 
throne in b.c. 315, the name of his capital being at the same 
time altered to Palibothra, or Pataliputra, which is held to 
be identical with Padmavati or Patn£. Chandragupta is 
admitted on all hands to have been one of the greatest sove- 
reigns that ever ruled in India. It was in his reign that 
Seleucus Nicator attempted an invasion of the country, but 
gave up the idea on perceiving the preparations made to 
receive him, concluding an alliance with the king of Ma- 
gadha, to whom he gave one of his daughters in marriage, 
while he sent Megasthenes as an ambassador to his court. 
The third in succession to Chandragupta was Asoka, who 
is held in great repute by the Buddhas of all countries as 
having been one of the most zealous promoters of their 
religion. He is said to have maintained in his palace sixty- 
four thousand Buddhist priests, and to have erected eighty- 
four thousand edict or boundary columns throughout India. 
The other names given to him are Pryadarsi, or the beautiful 
to look at, and Pevanamjyriya^ or the beloved of the gods. 

About two hundred years after Christ the Gangetic 
provinces were governed by the Andhras,| several of whom 
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resided chiefly in the Bhaugulpore district, though con- 
siderable monuments of their power are to be traced among 
the ruins of Baragaon, in the vicinity of Behar. This 
dynasty was very powerful, and reigned* for about eight 
hundred years. It was divided into three distinct branches 
of (i) the pure and genuine Audhras; (2) the Andhra 
Jaticas, a spurious branch of the family; and (3) the 
Andhra Bhrityas, or servants of the Andhras, who divided 
the kingdom among themselves on the extinction of the 
royal line. The first branch was terminated in a.d. 436, 
and the second in 648 ; upon which the third, better known 
as th^ Pal dynasty, stepped in. The usual residence of the 
last branch of the Andhra race was beyond the limits of 
Bengal, tliough several inscriptions acknowledging their 
power have been found in different parts of the Presidency. 
The latest Hindu prince of any consequence in Behar was 
one named Indradyamna, who, unable to contend with the 
Mahomedans, fled to Orissa; but this was not the Indra- 
dyarana who founded the worship of Jaggan^th. From 
this period till the English obtained the government of 
Magadha, the greater part of the province was in a con- 
stant state of anarchy. Indeed, some of the aboriginal 
tribes seem never to have been completely reduced •even in 
the time of the Hindu rajdhs, and it is certain that the 
Mahomedans never obtained in Behar any but a precarious 
and irregular obedience. 

The kings of Magadha, from Jarfeandha down to the 
end of the Andhra dynasty, were, according to some 
accounts, the lords-paramount of all India ; but this has 
not been very clearly established. It is only certain that 
they were lords-paramount over the eastern portion of 
India — that is, over all Bengal ; and this explains why 
several of the Andhra kings, and among them notably the 
king named Kama Daharya, are also named as kings of 
Anga. 

We would here notice as very remarkable, that of the 
dynasties we have named, the first only (namely, that of 
Jarasandh^.) was of the Kshetriya caste : the second (that 
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of Pntdyota), and the third (that of Nanda) being Sudra; 
the fourth (that of Chandragupta) being Barnasankar, or 
casteless; and the fifth and subsequent ones all Sudras 
again. The common notion that the Sudras and Barna- 
sankars are born only to serve, was therefore apparently, 
even in the ages we are speaking of, not always honoured 
in the observance. The fact is, the book-theory of the 
Shastras was never anywhere current in practice; and 
besides that, Magadha was for ages the seat of the 
Buddhas, whereas caste is an institution of the Brahmans. 
Prakrita, or Magadhi, was the language of Magadha, and 
is still the language of the sacred literature of the Buddhas 
and the Jains. 

Among the traditions connected with Magadha may be 
mentioned those relating to the districts of Bhaugulpore 
and Monghyr, The former derives its name from Bhaga- 
datta, king of Kamroop, who encamped in it when oh his 
way to the assistance of Duryodhun, whose side he took in 
the battle of Kuru-kshetra. Some accounts’ mention that 
Jarasandha gave this district (then called Malini) to 
Kama, the son of Kunti and half-brother of the Pandavas, 
and that it remained for many generations in the' posses- 
sion of his descendants. Possibly the Andhra kings, who 
were also called Karnas, were the descendants of the, Kama 
of the Malidhkdrut ; but of this there is no proof. The 
supposition is open to this objection, that the Pandavas 
were Kshetriyas, to which race their half-brother most 
probably belonged, while the Andhra rajahs were Sudras. 

Monghyr, or Mudgulgurh, derives its name from 
Mudgul, one of the five sons of Visw^imitra, who was 
contemporaneous with Jarasandha, and is said to have held 
this part of the country independent of his authority, pro- 
bably as a free gift, like that of Bhaugulpore to Kama. 
No further particulars in regard to Mudgul are, however, 
available; and, in other accounts, we read that Monghyr 
was the seat of Jar^sandh^i^s strongest fort or jail, so that, 
after all, Mudgul perhaps only held the oflSce of jailor under 
the old dailya king. 
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Gour appears on the historical board just after Magadha 
disappears from it. Of its earlier history we have no ac- 
count; but the city of Gour is supposed to have been the 
most ancient in all Bengal, and one of the most magnificent 
in all India. Tradition speaks of a Bodha Sing, who was 
king of Gour and also of Benares. Another great king of 
Gour was named Bhoo Pal, whose sons, Sthira Pal and 
Basanta Pal, erected sumptuous monuments in Benares, of 
which the ruins are still shown ; and there are vague sur- 
mises of the Pal rajahs of Gour having at some time or 
other conquered all the Gangetic provinces up to Bonfires. 
If the Pdl rajahs of Gour and the Andhra Bhrityas of 
Magadha were identical, as appears to be not unlikely, it 
would not be altogether wrong to infer that Gour was, at 
least from a.d. 200, a dependency of the Magadha empire. 
This certainly was its position after the extinction of the 
Pal dynasty, when Gour seems to have paid tribute to 
Magadha. But Gour was also the only part of Magadha 
that survived its extinction ; and under the Adisoor dynasty 
it became the largest and most powerful of the divisions of 
Bengal. 

The reign of Adisoor corresponds with the eleventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era ; but precise dates, as in the case 
of the Magadha kings, are not available. The capital of 
Adisoor was Soobornogram (commonly called Son^rgong) 
or the City of Gold, which stood some thirteen miles to the 
south-west of the present site of D6cca. Gour was also 
one of his chief seats, and of great importance from its 
position near the western boundary of his dominions, and 
as having been the capital of his predecessors; and to it 
one of his successors, Lakh man Sen, seems to have again 
removed the seat of government. A third city, also on the 
west, but nearer to the sea, was Satgong, or Saptagram, 
which means seven villages, of vvhich, doubtless, the city 
was originally composed. This place was near Hooghly. 
The site still exists ; it is a petty village now, but was 
famous in ancient times as the great port of Bengal. All 
these circumstances indicate that Adisoor was a king of 
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considerable power ; but he has, nevertheless, been princi- 
pally remembered only for havings imported five pure Brah- 
mans from Kanya-kubja, or Kanouj, when he found the 
stock in BenMl to have deteriorated. 

The names of the immediate successors of Adisoor are 
not known. One of them, probably the third or fourth, 
was Bejay Sen, whose wife had a son named Bullal Sen, 
who was said to have been begotten by a Bfahman, or, as 
the legend has it, by the river Brahmapootra in the form 
of a Brahman. It was this Bullal Seu who regulated the 
different castes of Bengal, including the descendants of the 
Briihmans whom Adisoor had brought over from Kanouj, 
who seem to have multiplied immensely within the hiatus of 
three or four reigns of which no information has come down 
to us. Bulbil was succeeded by Lakhraan Sen, who ruled 
with great vigour, and annexed Mithila, the lower part of 
Anga, and a great part of Banga, to his dominions. At 
the end of his reign the kingdom of Gour is said to have 
consisted of five parts, named (i) Barendra, (2) Banga, 
{3) Bagree, (4) Rarh, and (5) Mithila. The names Mithila 
and Banga will be remembered as those of two of the old 
divisions to which we have referred — though Banga, as a 
part of Gour, did not include the Assam districts of Gowal- 
parah and Kfimroop. Barendra appears as a new name for 
Anga, minus Sikkim and Bootan. Bagree was that por- 
tion of Gour Proper which was bounded on the west by the 
Bhagirutty river, on the north and east by the Pudma, and 
on the south by the sea. Rarh formed the remaining 
portion of Gour, and extended from the Bhagirutty to the 
borders of Magadha. At this time, therefore, the family 
of the Sens ruled not only over Gour Proper, but over the 
whole of Bengal, with the exception of Magadha and sueh 
outlying extremities as Assam and Chittagong. But this 
greatness was exceedingly short-lived. Lakhman Sen was 
succeeded by Mudoo Sen, he by Kessub Sen, he by Su Sen, 
he by another Lakhraan Sen, with whom the dynasty 
terminated, the empire passing into the hands of the 
Mahomedans. 
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(jtour included which was a place of note in 

^reat antiquity — Balaram, the brother of Krishna, having*, 
after his wars with Kanasur, here built his mjagriha, which 
is distinct from tlie rajagnha of Jarasandha in Patna. The 
place was thence called Rajmahal; but there are no further 
traditions about it, or of the hero referred to in connection 
with it. In after-times. Rajah Man Sing, governor of 
]]engal, selected the site for his residence, but fearing the 
intolerance of the emperor, called the new town which he 
constructed, Akbarnugger, after his sovereign liege-lord, 
till time restored to the ruins their old Hindu name. 

Of Banga, the historical and traditional reminiscences 
are few. Of the lower portion — namely, that forming the 
Dacca division of the present day — there are no accounts 
distinct from those of Oour, with which it was incorporated 
in the days of Adisoor and his descendants. The upper 
j)ortion comprised tlie districts of Gowalparah and Kam- 
roop, which were never conquered by the Sens. The old 
accounts represent this territory, which was then known by 
the name of Kamikheya, as divided into four piths^ or por- 
tions, m’med respectively Kama Pithy Patna Pithy Moni 
Pithy and Joni Pith, Farther explanation in regard to 
tliem is not necessary beyond this, that the Hindus to this 
day regard the country as the principal seat of amorous 
pleasures, where Siva had spent bis honeymoon with Par- 
vati. It belonged at one time to Naraka, the great adver» 
i^ary of Krishna in this part of India, whose son Bhaga- 
datta has been already mentioned as one of the heroes on 
the losing side in the battle of Kuru-kshetra. Bhaga- 
datta fell by the hand of Arjun, the Achilles of the P^n- 
davas, but twenty-three princes of the family continued to 
govern Kamroop in succession after his death. About the 
end of the first century alter Christ, a Sudra dynasty came 
into power in it, the first rajah bearing the name of Devis- 
vvara, and being of the Kybarta caste. He won great 
renown by introducing the worship of Karnes wari, the 
goddess of sexual love ! One of his successors was named 
Brithu, and is said to have been a very holy personage. In 
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his reign there was an irruption of kic/ioks, or gipsies, of 
whose impurity he was so afraid that he threw himself into 
a tank and was drowned. 

In the western parts of Kamikheya — i.e,, in Gow^ilparah 
— a branch of the Pal family is said to have reigned at the 
time when that family was dominant all over India. The 
first of the dynasty was Dharma Pal. He was succeeded 
by his nephew Gopi Chandra, who for some time gave 
himself up entirely to pleasures, to enjoy which fully he 
married a hundred wives. He was, however, soon satiated, 
and dedicating the remainder of his life to religion, abdi- 
cated in favour of his son, the celebrated Hobo Chandra, 
who had Gobo Chandra for his minister, stories regarding 
the stupidity of which two are rife all over Bengal. The 
family of the Pals was succeeded by that of the Khyens, 
who adopted Hindu names and the title of Komoteswar; 
but the power of the dynasty was of brief duration, as 
both Gowalparah and Karnroop yassed under the Maho- 
medan yoke from the hands of the third rajah, named 
Nilambar, who, having suspected his wife of infidelity, and 
detecting her lover in a young Brahman, the seta of his 
prime-minister, had him killed and dressed up for his father^s 
table. To revenge this, the minister invited over the 
Mahomedans, who took possession of the country in a.d. 
1220 . • 

The eastern districts of Assam were from very ancient 
times held by a race of hill-men known by the name of 
Chutias, who were reduced by the Shans in a.d. 777. 
The first Sh^n king was Samlongf^ ; but a regular kingdom 
was not formed till the reign of Chutoola, who, in 1228, 
first assumed for himself and his people the name of Ahom, 
or the peerless, which has been since corrupted into Assam. 
In 1554 ; <>f fhe country, Chatomfa, adopted 

the Hindu religion, and with it the name of Jaydhaj Sing ; 
and this precedent was followed by all his successors. The 
subsequent history of the country is a history of constant 
internal feuds and dissensions, notwithstanding which the 
Ahoms were always powerful enough to repel the Maho- 
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medan invasions directed against them from time to time. 
The Ahom districts of Assam never became Mahomedan. 
They maintained their independence till 1810, when the 
internal quarrels having reached their culminating point, 
one of the parties invited the Burmese to their aid. The 
result was, that tlie Burmese took possession of the country 
oil their own account, and kept it till they came into colli- 
sion with the English, when, at the end of the Burmese 
war, Assam became a province of the British empire. 

The division we have recognised at the outset does not 
include Qrissji as a part of Bengal, probably because at the 
tim*e when it was laid down Orissa formed a part of Central 
India. But we have referred to another division in a foot- 
note which distinctly names Utkaldesa as belonging to 
] 3 engal, and Orissa is too important a portion of it now to 
be. ignored. Its pretensions to antiquity are very great, as 
it has for ages been regarded as the holy-land of the 
Hindus, to which year after year thousands of pilgrims 
flock from All parts of India. The Mahdbhdrut alludes to 
it as a kingdom of power, which sent assistance to Duryo- 
dhup^ in the great war. The traditions of the country 
count four ancient dynasties of rulers, named respectively, 
Narapailsy Asxoa^mtis^ Ckatrapatis, and Gajapatis ; but of 
three of these no details are known. Among the older 
kings is named one Kramaditya, a son ^of Vikramaditya, 
king of Avanti (Oujein) ; and shortly after his reign, an 
invasion of Javanas is mentioned, and the flight of Jagga- 
nath, which probably refers to the wars between the Brah- 
mans and the Buddhas, as no records exist of any outside 
invasion at this time. In the wars of Prithu Riij, king of 
Delhi, a king of Udyadesa, named Bhoja, is said to have 
taken part ; and it does appear, Irom divers accounts, that 
just before the advent of the Mahomedans, and for some 
time after it, the Ooryah rAjahs were unusually powerful. 
Of the Gajapati line there were apparently different 
branches, two of which, the Kemruhangsa and the Gnnga- 
bangsa, are mentioned by name. The most illustrious 
prince of the latter race was Anang Bheem Deo, who is 
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reporter] to have extended his conquests in every direction, 
and to have consolidated his empire with great ability and 
vigour. After the decline of the Magadha empire, the 
kings of Oriss^i extended their conquests on the north so 
as to encroach on the districts of Midnapore and Ilooghly; 
and we know that Orissfi retained its independence long 
after the other provinces of Bengal had succumbed to the 
Mahomedan power. The last independent king of Orissa 
was Telinga Mookond Deo, the northern limit of whose 
dominion was Treebani, on the banks of the Hooghly. It 
was in his reign, in 1568, that Soliman, king of Bengal, 
sent his general Kalapahar to conquer Orissa. Kalapdliar 
was by birth a Brahman, but was enticed away from his 
faith by a Mahomedan princess, whom he had inflamed 
with a violent passion for him. He eventually married 
her; and then, taking service under the Afghan king, pro- 
ceeded to Orissa, to wage a war of extermination against 
idols. The whole of Orissa was overrun by him, and the 
idols destroyed, Jagganath only being^ rescued after having 
been set on tire. The race of the Gajapatis was now de- 
throned, and has since dwindled down* to a petty zemindar, 
the raj^h of Khoordah. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE MAHOMEDAN ERA. 

The Mahornediin conquest of Bengal dates from the time 
of Buktyar Khiliji^ a soldier of fortune, who was so ill- 
favoured that he had the greatest difficulty in getting into 
service. He was at last, in a.d. 1199, appointed by the 
Emperor Kuttubudeen to the command of an army collected 
for the conquest of Behar. In this undertaking he was 
successful, upon which he was appointed governor of Behar, 
in 1202, with orders to extend his conquest over all the 
neighbouring territories. The dynasty of Bullal Sen still 
occupied the throne of Gour; but the proximity of the 
' Mahomedaiis not being very agreeable, the seat of govern- 
ment was removed to Nuddea. Here the rajah, nametl 
Laklj^man II., or Laklimaniya, was attacked by the intrepid 
Khiliji, but succeeded in eluding him and in escaping to 
Jagganath, leaving his kingdom at the mercy of the con- 
queror. 

Bengal was entirely subdued by Buktyar in the course of 
a year, and the seat of government removed back to Gour. 
The dis^nce of Gour from Delhi emboldened the conqueror 
to declare himself independent ; and he ordered the koofbkd 
to be read in his own name, and the lands of the Hindus 
to be distributed among his Khiliji chiefs, which gives 
a clear insight into the character of the Mahomedan rule 
from its very commencement. In 1204, Buktyitr proceeded 
to conquer Assam, but was there defeated and killed. 
Fifteen viceroys ruled after him in Bengal up to 1343, of 
whom four, besides Buk^ty^r, expressly disowned the em- 
peror’s authority — namely, Ali Murdan, Ghyasudeen, Mulik 
Oozbeg, and Togril. This should be remembered as an 
important feature of the Mahomedan rule in Bengal — 
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namely, the constant revolt of those in power. When 
Toghan Khan was governor, a rival started up in the person 
of Tiraour Khan, who had been sent by the emperor to 
assist the governor against the Hindus ; and the two 
Mahoniedans fought out their differences, much to the 
amusement of their Hindu subjects, till one of them 
(Toghan Khan) was slain. Here, again, is an additional 
feature of the anarchy and confusion that were frequent. 
Of all the governors of the first period of dependence, 
Ghy^udeen was the only one who ruled well. He is said 
to have made no distinction between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans, and to have been a great benefactor to '^the 
country. He was also very powerful, for he made the 
rajahs of Assam, Tirhoot, and Tipperalr pay tribute. The 
last governor of the first period was Bakarra Khan, other- 
wise called N^irudeen, whose son Keikobad was emperor 
of Delhi. 

In 1293, Keikobad was murdered^ and a new dynasty 
ascended the imperial throne; and six years affer, in 1299, 
a separate capital for the south-eastern districts of Bengal 
was selected in Soiuirgong, the old city of Adisoor.^ The 
court of Delhi, by thus dividing Bengal into two parts, 
hoped to render it more subservient to the imperial govern- 
ment than it had hitherto been ; but this expectation was 
not realized. to 1340, Bengal continued under two 

governors, one located at Gour and the other at Sonargong 
— the latter being almost always in revolt. In 1343, one 
Fakirudeen usurped the government of Sondrgong, and 
gaining over the troops to his side, declared himself inde- 
pendent sovereign of all Bengal. But he was not suc- 
cessful in mastering the whole country; nor did he enjoy 
his power long, being, shortly after his declaration of 
independence, taken prisoner before Gour and put to death. 
He was succeeded by Mob^rik Ali, and he by Shumsu- 
deen, by whom he was assassinated. The assassin proved 
to be a vigorous ruler, and became really the first inde- 
pendent king of Bengal. The era of tlje first line of 
Mahomedan viceroys extended from 1203 to 1343, or over 
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a hiuicired and forty years- The independent kings after 
them ruled from 1343 to 1538, or for nearly two hundred 
years — Bengal being reeon(|uered by Shere Shah In the 
last-mentioned year. Its final subjugation by the Moguls 
was, however, not effected till 1576, or some thirty-eight 
years after, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, when 
Efiood, the last of the independent kings, was defeated and 
slain. 

The number of the independent kings was twenty. They 
were mostly of the Afghan race, but of different dynasties 
— the family or tribal changes being frequent. One of the 
number was a Hindu, whose son and grandson, who suc- 
ceeded him, became Mahomedans. The dominion of the 
kings comprehended North Behar at intervals, but not at 
all times. Sondrgong was ordinarily its limit on the south- 
east, but Tipperah paid tribute ; and on the east and north- 
east, Sylhet and Assam were occasionally plundered. A 
formal acknowledgmept of the independence of Bengal was 
made by the Court of Delhi in 1357; but the attempts to 
bring it back under allegiance were nevertheless constant, 
though unsuccessful, and this was the principal cause of 
that serious maladministration from which the kingdom 
sulfered so excessively and so long. Almost throughout 
the entire era of the independent kings, the administration 
was one constant scramble for power between the emperors 
and the kings, both sides being aided and abetted by rebel 
officers, new aspirants, and Hindu noblemen, who joined 
the 7 nelee, Intermediately, military expeditions were 
undertaken to Kfimroop, Tirhoot, or Jagganath — that is, 
in every direction as occasion arose; but, after victory 
gained and tribute imposed, it was all anarchy and con- 
fusion again. 

Jlhe really great princes among the independent kings 
were Shumsudeen, who established that independence, his 
grandson Ghydsudeen, ahd Hossein Klian, who ascended 
the throne in 1489* Of these, the reign of the last was 
particularly vigorous. He put the machinery of govern- 
ment into order, ruled with justice himself and compelled 
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his subordinates to do the same, extended encouragement 
to the learned, and overran Orissd and Assam. The weak 
princes of the line were many, and the general character of 
the Afghan rule was rude and arbitrary, even under the 
best sovereigns. The lands all belonged to the king, who 
first selected certain districts for his own maintenance, 
after which the rest were partitioned among his followers 
— the inferior chiefs holding under those who were superior 
to them. All the chiefs were bound to maintain a certain 
number of troops for the royal service, to realize the king^s 
revenue, and, after deducting a stipulated proportion there- 
from for their own support, to remit the rest to the royal 
treasury. The Hindus of the upper classes were, as a rule, no- 
where ; though, as exceptions to the rule, many were allowed 
to manage the estates of the Mahomedan chiefs. The Hindus 
of the lower classes could not altogether be kept out, 
because the Mahomedans did not cultivate the soil them- 
selves ; but even for these the arrangement was not one 
calculated to elevate their condition! Among' the kings, 
we have said, was a Hindu, diflerently named Kangsa or 
Ganesa, a chief of Betoinna, probably identical with Bit}\oor. 
JHe succeeded Shumsudeen II., a youth of very inferior 
talent, whom he dethroned. It is pleasing to see that he 
did try to restore his own race to eminence and power; 
but to enjoy a quiet and peaceful reign, he was obliged to 
make many concessions to the Mahomedans also — so many, 
in fact, that, on his death, they disputed with the Hindus 
whether his remains should not be buried as those of a 
Mahomedan, instead of being burnt as those of a Hindu. 
His son, Chemulit, also governed with great equity, but he 
forsook the Hindu religion for that of Islam. The dynasty 
terminated with Ahmed Shah, the son of Chemulit, who 
left no heir. 

The. reigu of Shere Shah (1538-44) was a vigorous one, 
and left traces in every part of th^ empire. His wars with 
Humayun require no notice in this place. He rendered 
important service to Bengal by subdividing the country 
into distinct provinces, and placing a separate lieutenant- 
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governor over each, with one officer over all to supervise 
the whole administration. This secured a state of tran- 
quillity and happiness which Bengal had never enjoyed 
before ; but its duration was very brief, as Shere lost his 
life within a few years after, and the prudential system 
introduced by the father was soon abrogated by his son. 

After the death of Shere Shah, Bengal revolted from 
Sultan Adili before the return of liumdyun, and remained 
unsubdued till the time of Akbar, when it taxed the 
energies of two of his best generals, Torur Mul and Azim 
Khan, to reduce it Intermediately, Orissa was conquered 
by Soliman, in 1568, and thither the bulk of the Afghans 
repaired when their power in Bengal was broken. The 
Mogul officers then took possession of the Afglnin estates ; 
but Bengal was now for the first time destined to know the 
forms of a regular administration, and all these lands were 
enrolled and their rents fixed before Akbar would recognise 
any partition of them. The Moguls ruled in Bengal from 
1*576 to 1756, or for one hundred and eighty years; and 
throughout the whole period the forms of good govern- 
ment, if not the substance itself, were religiously observed. 
The total number of governors was thirty, of whom two 
only were Hindus, namely, Torur Mul and Man Sing. To 
the former, Bengal was indebted for the first revenue 
settlement made by the Moguls, which continued in force 
for many years. Her obligations to the latter were still 
greater. The Afghans, ousted by the Moguls, had settled 
in different parts of the country, where, having neither 
lands nor rents, they lived mostly by rapine. All these 
were brought under control by M^n Sing with a 
vigorous hand, and forced to find remunerative employment 
for themselves. Still larger bodies of them had proceeded 
to Orissa, and held it, with all the country to the north of 
it up to the Damoodar riyer, as an independent colony. 
M^ln Sing compelled these to acknowledge the emperor^s 
supremacy, and to give up to the Hindus the custody of the 
temple of Jagganath, which they had usurped. The old 
fortress of Rhotas, which had fallen into ruins, was put in 
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complete repair by him; and he removed the seat of govern- 
ment to Rajmahal, the rdjagriha of Balantm, which he 
rebuilt. 

In connection with the name of Man Sing may be men- 
tioned that of Pratapaditya, a refractory middle-man of 
Jessore. The father of this man, Vikramaditya, was the 
chief native counsellor of Daood, the last king of Bengal, 
and endeavoured to dissuade him from revolting aj^ainst 
Akbar. Finding that his counsels did not prevail, he 
determined, with the characteristic pusillanimity and fore- 
sight of his race, to establish a city in the Soonderbuns, 
sufficiently remote and difficult of access to elude, the 
emperor^s vengeance. This city was named Iswaripore, or 
Jessore; and here, in the hour of need, Daood himself was 
glad to secrete his wealth. Eventually, Daood was obliged 
to fly to Orissa; and Pratapaditya, the son of Vikram, 
having got possession of all the riches left in Jessore, 
fancied that he had become powerful enough to disclaim 
the emperor^s allegiance. He, accordingly, declared himself 
independent of the Mogul, and assumed so much impor- 
tance that Mdn Sing had to be sent down to chastise him. 
Jessore was stormed by Mdn Sing, and Pratapa made a 
prisoner. He was sent in an iron cage to Delhi, but never 
reached it, dying on the way, at Benares. The whole 
affair was a pett^’ one. Squabbles of this kind with pugna- 
cious middle-men were of constant occurrence in India. 
We have noticed it simply because the Bengali fables try 
to convert Pratapa into a hero. 

It would take too much space to attempt to give any 
detailed account of the Mogul administration in Bengal. 
We shall confine ourselves, therefore, to noticing a few of 
its most important features and events. We read of the 
depredations of Portuguese pirates on the coast of Arracan 
and Chittagong so early as 1607, and of the conquest of 
the island of S undeep by Gonzales in 1609. S undeep 
belonged at this time to the nljdh of Arracan, who ruled 
over the Mughs. Taking advantage of circumstances, 
he concluded a treaty of peace with the J)irates, and with 
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their assistance attempted to overrun Bengal, but was 
unsiiccessful. This led to the seat of government being 
removed from Rajmahal to Daccd, the latter being nearer 
to the quarter where mischief was brewing. The Portu- 
guese and the Mughs afterwards fell out, and S undeep 
was reconquered by the latter, who thence frequently 
invaded and plundered the lower parts of Bengal. 

Bengal was thrown into a ferment during the rebellion 
of Shah Jeh^in, who, having succeeded in entering it, made 
it the theatre of his desperate struggles with the emperor. 
The Portuguese had already established themselves in 
various parts of Bengal, especially at Hooghly, which was 
their headquarters ; but, as they did not join the side of 
Shah Jehan, he ordered their expulsion in 1631, after he 
came to the throne, and this order was literally enforced. 
But the Portuguese only went out to make room for the 
English, who were following in their wake. 

One of the most melancholy episodes of the history of 
Bengal at tUis period* is the tale of the misfortunes of 
Saltan Sooja, a son of Shah Jehan. He was made governor 
of Bengal in 1639, and ruled over it with great fairness 
for nearly twenty years; but when Aurungzebe usurped 
the imperial throne, there was no more rest for Soojd, he 
being one of the competitors for the same post. He fought 
well for his rights, but was defeated in several engage- 
ments by Meer Jumla, the general of Aurungzebe, and was 
at last obliged to fly through the jungles of Tipperah to Chit- 
tagong. Failing to get a vessel there to carry him to Mecca, 
he threw himself on the generosity of the r^ljdh of Arracan ; 
but the Hugh had no kind feelings to waste on a Maho- 
medan, though he affected much sympathy for him at first. 
The mask was soon dropped by the rajah asking the fugitive 
to give him his daughter in marriage. This the haughty 
descendant of Timour refused ; upon which he was attacked, 
beaten down and stunned, and then placed on a canoe and 
drowned. Criminal advances were now made by the rajah to 
the wife of the deceased, named Pedri Bdnoo, who answered 
them by stabbihg herself to death. Her example was 
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followed by two of her daughters. The third and youngest 
was forced by the barbarian, and pined away and died. 

Soojd was succeeded in the vice-royalty by his enemy 
Meer Jumla, who, having effected the conquest of Cooch 
Behar, was so elated with his good fortune that he invaded 
Assam, with the avowed object of passing on to China, to 
plant the Mahomedan flag on the ramparts of Poking. 
The idea delighted Aurungzebe; but the expedition failed, 
and Meer Jumla died of chagrin at Dacca. Then followed 
the rule of Shaist^ Khdn, who was twice appointed governor. 
He was himself of a very mild disposition ; but his orders 
from Aurungzebe were to persecute the Hindus, ai'd he 
was obliged to carry them into execution. Notwithstand- 
ing this, his memory was cherished by the natives for many 
years with great affection and respect. During his ad- 
ministration grain was sold very cheap; and they built him 
a gate at Dacc^ in commemoration of the event, with an 
inscription on it forbidding any nawab to pass through it 
who did not make grain as cheap. It was during hm 
administration that Chittagong was annexed in 1666. 

The successors of Shaistd Khan require no notice till we 
come to the time of Moorshed Kooly, the founder of Moor- 
shedabad, who was appointed governor in 1718, and 
proved one of the ablest administrators of the country. 
He was by birth a Hindu, the son of a Brahman, but was 
purchased in early life and brought up by a Mahomedan, 
who gave him a good education. He carried out many 
important and beneficial changes. The first revenue assess- 
ment had been made by Rajah Torur Mul, in 1582; a re- 
vision of it was effected by Sultan Sooj^, in 1657 ; a further 
revision was now made by Moorshed Kooly, who took the 
opportunity to remove the old jijghereddrs, hitherto em- 
ployed in the collection of rents, and to appoint zemmddrs 
in their place — preferring Hindus to Mahomedans, for their 
better knowledge of accounts. Jhe rfij^ih-families of Din^- 
jepore, Nuddea, Rdjdhahye, and others, were thus created 
by him. In his time the ofiicers chosen were simply em- 
ployed as collectors of the Government dhes within their 
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respective chukldsy as the revenue divisions into which the 
country was divided were called; but they gradually be- 
came rich and powerful, and made their offices hereditary : 
and thus was founded the so-called ierritormUaristocracy of 
Bengal. The revenue of Bengal, as revised by Moorshed 
Kooly, amounted to 1,430,000/., against 17,000,000/. of the 
present day ; and the expenditure was 340,000/., against 
the present expenditure of 5,000,000/., leaving a surplus of 
1, 090,000/., which was annually remitted in bullion to the 
imperial treasury. The general character of Moorshed 
Kooly^s administration was orderly and methodical ; but 
this d^id not prevent great cruelties being exercised on the 
people, particularly when their rents fell into arrear. We 
read that the Hindus, for gross derelictions, were forced to 
become Mahomedans, and for smaller offences, were em- 
bedded in a pool of ordure and filth ; but in the adminis- 
tration of justice between man and man, the courts were 
impartial. 

,Moorshcd Kooly was succeeded by his son-in-law Soo- 
jaudeen, during whose administration the Ooryahs, taking 
offence pt the proceedings of the deputy-governor at Khoor- 
dah, carried off the image of Jagganath across the Chilka 
Lake, beyond the limits of Orissa. The consequence was, 
that the pilgrim-tax fell in amount, which caused a con- 
siderable loss of revenue ; and tliis obliged the governor to 
redress the oppressions complained of, and' recall the idol 
and re-establish it in Pooree. This shows how the times 
had altered, not only from the days of Mahmood of Ghazni, 
and other old conquerors, who would take no bribe of any 
amount to spare an idol, but even as compared with the 
immediately preceding days of Aurungzebe, whose most 
stringent orders of persecution had special reference to the 
destruction of images. 

The only other governor whom it is necessary to name is 
Ali Verdy Khdn, during whose administration, in 1742, 
occurred the first irruption of the Burgees, or Mahrattiis, 
into Bengal. The misrule of the Mahomedans had, even 
under the best kir.’gs and viceroys, been very great ; but no 
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calamity had ever befallen the country equal to that which 
now burst upon it so unexpectedly. In their first expedi- 
tion the Mahrattas carried off no less than 2,000,000/. 
from the house of one man — Juggut Sett of Moorshedabad, 
the national banker of the day — besides laying the whole 
country, from Balasore to Rajmahal, under contribution. 
After great exertions they were driven back ; but, while 
one party was re-crossing* the Chilka Lake, another was 
entering Bengal from a different direction, and met Ali 
Verdy face to face at Bhaugulpore ; and this game went on 
for ten years, cities being plundered, villages burnt, harvests 
destroyed, and the people slain, till, weary and dispirited, Ali 
Verdy came to a compromise, and gave up Orissa to the 
freebooters, besides promising an annual subsidy of twelve 
lakhs of rupees, which was represented to be the choiU, or a 
fourth part of the revenues of Bengal. 

Ali Verdy was succeeded by his grandson, Sooraja DovVlah, 
the hero of Black-IIole notoriety. It is useless to recall any 
further reminiscences of the Maholnedan era^ The battle 
of Plassey was fought in 1757^ and terminated the Maho- 
medan power, after a continuous rule of five hundr(‘d and 
fifty years. 

We have avoided mixing up with the history of the 
Mahomedans any account of the rise and development of 
the English power in Bengal, but perhaps a very brief allu- 
sion to it in this place is necessary to complete our narrative 
of the Mahomedan reign. The formation of the East India 
Company in 1600, under a charter conceded by Queen Eliza- 
beth, is well known. Their first factory was established at 
Surat, whence they proceeded to trade to Agrfi, the resi- 
dence of the emperor. There the surgeon of the factory, 
Mr. Boughton, was successful in curing a daughter of Shah 
Jehan, who was severely burnt. He was shortly after equally 
successful in curing a daughter of Sultan Soojd who was 
afflicted with some inveterate disorder. For these services 

I 

he was allowed to name his own reward, and asked for 
and obtained permission, on behalf of the Company, to 
erect factories in Bengal. The first factory was erected at 
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Pipley, near Bahisore, the next at Balasore itself, and the 
tliird at Hooghly. In 1681, the factories in Beng*al were 
made independent of Madras, where the English liad already 
established themselves in power; and soon after, an appli- 
cation was made by the Company for permission to erect a 
fort for the protection of their interests at the mouth of the 
Hooghly. This was refused. Then followed dissensions 
between the English and Shaista Khan, the governor of 
J 3 engal, which led to the abandonment of Hooghly by the 
former, and their occupation of Sootanooty, on the spot on 
which Calciilta now stands. Even this retreat they were 
at one time obliged to give up; but the capture of a few 
Mahomedan vessels bound for Mecca soon compelled the 
Moguls to make up their differences with a nation so power- 
ful at sea, and the possession of Sootanooty was resumed in 
1690. In the meantime the Dutch had finished their fort 
at Chinsurah in 1687, English naturally became 

jealous of their good fortune. At this juncture the subadar 
(jgovernor) fell out witli one of his zemindars, and disturb- 
ances followed, which gave the Company the long-wished- 
for opportunity of erecting a fort. The first was built in 
1695, and occupied a site in Calcuttfi near Dalhousie 
Square of the present day. The settlement thus established 
grew and prospered, and many wealthy Hindus were induced 
to come and live in it. The Mahomedan rulers were of 
course very jealous, but found no means to avert the danger 
they foresaw. Moorshed Kooly opposed the English tooth 
and nail, but circumstances helped them in spite of his 
enmity. Mr. Hamilton, an English surgeon, cured the 
Emperor Ferokesere of a sharp disease, which had delayed 
his marriage with the daughter of Ajeet Sing, and obtained 
for the service several concessions of great importance in 
favour of the Company. Many of these were disallowed 
by the local governor, but he could not refuse them all, and 
those that were accorded di^J not fail to improve the import- 
ance and prosperity of Calcutta. Ali Verdy Khdn was 
also inimical to the English ; but his days were days of 
trouble, and he ^lad enough on his hands in dealing with 
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the Mahratt^s, who gave him no respite. The irruption 
of those freebooters was viewed even by the English with 
dismay ; and to keep off the enemy they dug a ditch round 
their settlement, called the Mahrattfi ditch, traces of which 
are yet to be seen. It is said that Ali Verdy foretold that 
after his death the English would become masters of Bengal. 
But matters would not have been so hurried to that end 
except for the inconsiderate conduct of Sooraja Dowlah, 
An unprovoked attack on Calcutta, and the massacre of the 
Black-Hole, left the English no alternative but to fight for 
their security in earnest ; and the battle was fought and 
won. After the victory of Plissey, the English, being «till 
averse to come forward as kings, raised a puj)pet nawab to 
act the royal part j but it was not found necessary to keep 
on the mask long. In 1765, the Company asked for and 
obtained from the Emperor Shah Alum a grant in perpe- 
tuity of the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; and 
from that date they openly assumed the sovereign power. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ANTiqUARlAN RELICS. 

This chapter must be read as supplementary to the two 
preceding ones, in connection with which only it can have 
any interest. Of real history of the olden times the remi- 
nisdbnces in Bengal are very indefinite ; but, such as they 
are, they will be best understood with the aid afforded by 
the antiquarian remains still extant : and the two together 
may enable the general reader to form some adequate idea 
of the amount of civilisation which was attained, and 
which has now gone by. In the third chapter it was found 
convenient to arrange the narrative according to the divi- 
sions of the Country given in the old Hindu accounts. We 
propose in this chapter to revert to the arrangement of divi- 
sions as it obtains at this moment, which will be found 
better adapted to our present purpose. 

Beginning with the Patna division, we find several relics 
in it, of which those in Gyah are held to be the most sacred. 
Gyah is well, known as the place to which the pious Hindu 
repairs for securing the immediate admission of his ances- 
tors into heaven. The story about it is, that in the Satya 
Yug there was an infidel of the name of Gyah, who, by his 
sanctity and mortifications, obtained power over the gods, 
and compelled Vishnu to grant him the boon of being able 
to send up every enfranchised soul to heaven, on devout 
application being made to him for its redemption. As this 
very materially reduced the authority of Yama, the king of 
Hades, a complaint was filed by him before Bruhmii, who, 
having determined to outwit Gydh, besought him to allow 
a great feast to be given on his pure body, the touch of 
which secured sj,lvation. The giant agreed, and lay down 
at the place now called after him. The feast was given ; 
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but the infidel was never allowed to get up again. All the 
gods, with the assistance of large rocks, held him down ; 
and he is believed to be so held down to this day, the rocks 
placed above him being only visible to mortal men. This 
is understood by many to refer to the struggles between the 
Brahmans and the Buddhists, to the latter of whom Gy ah 
is said to have at one time belonged. The old virtue of 
touching the body of the giant still remains ; and offerings 
made by votaries on the spot for the relief of their ancestors 
at once throw open to them the portals of heaven. 

The places of worship at Gyah are all of great antiquity ; 
but many of the buildings to be now seen there have 1)een 
reconstructed in comparatively modern times. The most 
celebrated and elegant building extant is known by the 
name of Vishnupad, and was erected by Ahalya Bye, a 
Mahratttl princess, who also rebuilt the temple of Benares. 
The mandir (shrine) over the object of worship (namely, the 
footmark left on stone by Vishnu ^in his struggle to hold 
down Gyah) is an octagonal pyramid abdut lOO feet 
high. It has a ndimandir (porch )^ which is a very neat 
and airy work. The masonry of the dome is exceedingly 
curious, and has always received the approbation of con- 
noisseurs, Next in importance is the temple of Godadhar, 
which is built of granite, but very rudely set up. In the 
area are scattn^ed a great many images. .The rock of 
jorelsila (that is, of the ghost) is also a place of great 
sanctity, but it has no relics of any kind. 

At Baravvay, about ten miles from Tikari, is a tank and 
heap of ruins, regarding which even tradition is silent; but 
the remains are believed to be of very great antiquity. 
There are traces of ruins also on a plain of wide extent on 
the west of the Nilajan river, wdiieh some years ago are 
said to have included the skeleton of a large castle or palace, 
all the marks of which have now been obliterated. Imme- 
diately south of the palace are ^he ruins of a temple, the 
entire extent of which is about 8oo feet east and west, and 
480 feet north and south. Here, it is believed, stood 
the shrine and tomb of Sakya Muni, erected by Basanta 
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lYil^ prince of Gour. A large tree which has sprung out of 
the ruins now marks the site^ and at its foot have been 
placed a confused multitude of images — namely, all those 
belonging to the temple which time has spared. 

In the subdivision of Nowada is the Geriyak hill, the 
ruins on which are yet to be seen. Here, according to the 
Bhagabat Gita, stood the house, or of Jarasandha, 

the great ruler of Magadha. Of the griha, or palace, not a 
vestige remains. The I’oundations of a wandir and a ndt- 
mrmdiry or shrine with porch, are traceable. In the centre 
of one building quite in ruins stands a solid column of 
briclv^ and round about are the usual attendant representa- 
tions of idols, male and female ; but beyond the memory of 
Jarasandha, with whose name the ruins are connected, there 
is nothing very pecidiar about them. There is also a cave 
here, cut in the solid rock, which is nearly I2 or 13 feet high. 
The chamber contains a stone goddess, and is believed to 
be of great antiquity. 

’Rhotasgurk is in Slmhabad. It derives its name from 
Rohitaswa, the grandson of Ihdsangka, whose sins polluted 
the Karumnassa river, as we shall notice elsewhere. The 
grandson was a great and pious king, and came to be wor- 
shipped as the presiding deity of the fortress, till his image 
was destroyed by Aurungzebe. Of the old ruins very little 
traces remain. The existing relics are all of works of a 
comparatively modern date, many of them having been 
erected by Rajah Mdn Sing. At Uphroul there is a mono- 
lith called Bheera Singh^s lathee^ supporting a lion carved 
in stone. Its depth below ground has not been ascertained, 
but is believed to be great. The height of the pedestal 
is 21 feet, or, including the top of the lion^s head, 30 
feet above ground. At Bai 4 gaon are the remains of a 
temple of Buddha, built by Rajah Baladitya, the walls of 
which are built of bricks of mud, but are of great thickness, 
and apparently sound at tjie base. The idols which occu- 
pied the temples have been elsewhere removed; but the 
platform on which they were deposited can be traced. The 
ruins are considered to be of great age, most of the build- 
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ings having been erected at the time of the Andhra rajahs. 
At Sowrya, near Bettiiih, there is one of Asoka^s edict or 
boundary pillars. It is of granite, 40 feet high, and 9 in 
circumference at the base, and has an entablature at the top 
surmounted by a couch ant lion. A similar column exists at 
Koolooah, near Mozufferpore. 

Of the works erected by the Mahomedans, several are 
extant and in good preservation ; but two only require 
notice, namely, the magnificent monuments over the remains 
of Shere Shah and his ^on Selim, both of which are at 
Sdsseram (Shahasram). The design of both structures is the 
same, but the tomb of Selim was never completed. ‘That 
of Shere Shah, which was finished, may be described as an 
island in an artificial lake, which rises for some way with 
very rude steps, above which is a terrace faced with stone, 
with four octagonal buildings at the corners of it, and eight 
little balconies. The tomb is in the middle of the terrace, 
and consists of a great hall, surrounded by an arcade, which 
forms an extensive gallery. 

The place of greatest antiquity in the Bhaugulpore divi- 
sion is Karnagurh, the chief residence of the Kama or 
Andhra rajahs. Some assert that this was the residence of 
Kama, the half-brother of the Pandavas ; and the style of 
the ruin is favourable to any hypothesis that gives it an 
extreme old agg, as nothing — not even the general design 
of the building — can now be made out. Between Ratna- 
gunj and Amerpore are the traces of a Kshetriya fort of 
considerable size; but it retains no mark of strength or 
splendour at present. At Mayjigunj are a cave and subter- 
raneous galleries overhanging the Ganges, which to this 
day are pointed out as having been the abode of Kasyapa 
Muni, one of the twenty-four Buddhas who preceded 
Sakya. The cave in itself is very small, but the galleries 
under ground lead to other small chambers at a distance. 
Some Buddhistic remains are also to be seen near Sultdn- 
gunj. 

The ruins of Rajmahal have an old story, the site being 
best known as the rdjagriha of Balardm. Of that gtihay 
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however, no traces remain. The ruins which were latest 
to be seen, consisted mainly of the works constructed by 
Man Sing, and his great rival Futteh Khan, both governors 
of Bengal. The great temple called Somrnd Musjeed was 
the work of the latter ; while the former contributed many 
highly ornamental buildings of smaller size, of which no 
fragments are extant. A few of the best edifices here 
were raised by Sultan Sooja. The building named Singa^ 
(hllldn, or stone-hall, was erected by him ; and, even in the 
days of Heber, exhibited traces of the greatest magnifi- 
cence. The phulhariy or flower-garden, was also his work. 
Besides these, several other monuments were added by 
other Maliomedan rulers of later date, all of which are 
now buried in deep jungle, or have been displaced by railway 
works. 

Near Monghyr is a ruined heap, about five hundred 
yards square, which is believed to be the remains of a large 
palace built by Parikshit, the second prince of the Pandava 
family. Here*, also, are the ruins of a fort, in which Jara- 
sandha is said to have held eighty thousand princes in con- 
finement, intending to sacrifice them to the gods, but who 
Were released by Bheem when Jarasandha was slain. The 
old castle of Gidhaur, too, is in this district, and has the 
reputation of having been built in the days of Indra- 
dyamna, or before the Mahomedan era, though the more 
common account attributes it to Shere Shah. At Colgong 
are the remains of a mud fort, the history of which is 
totally unknown. In Purnefih are the ruins of the house 
of Kichok, one of the actors in the great war of the Mahab- 
hdmt. The place is now called Asoorgurh, or the fort of 
an asoor. 

The relics in the Chota N^gpore division are not many, 
except in the neighbourhood of Pachete, where the ruins of 
several temples, tanks, and fortified gateways and towers 
are yet to be seen — some of^them in excellent preservation. 
The fort, which was the main seat of the Pachete rdjahs, is 
now full of dense low jungle. It was protected by a deep 
moat, which also led off the torrents coming down from the 
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sides of the hill. The temples were all built of brick, 
while the gateways were of stone. One fine big temple still 
stands intact, and a large gathering of people takes place in 
it annually. 

The only other remains in the division worth mention 
are at Telcoopy, on the banks of the Ddraoodar. The ruins 
are of temples, which are superb even in their present con- 
dition. All of them were built of stone, cut with great 
care and set with fine points. They seem to have been 
constructed by the Jains, but subsequently fell into the 
hands of the Brahmans, which accounts for their having 
been plastered over to obliterate the original carving -on the 
stone and substitute a different one. There are also Jain 
temples at the top of Parasnath hill, but these are of 
modern date. 

In Orissa the most important monument is the temple 
of Jagganath, the site of which, says the fable, was indicated 
by a holy crow, as being the place most highly favoured of 
Heaven. The temple has the reputation of having b*een 
originally erected in the Satya Yug, or golden age, by 
liaj^ih Indradyamna, a king of Oujein. At a subsequent 
era it was entirely buried in sand by a terrific storm, but 
was restored by llajah Anang Bheem Deo, in a.d. 1 198. 
As the edifice now stands, it has an imposing appearance 
from the sea, but does not gain by closer inspection, neither 
the materials nor the architecture having anything remark- 
able in them. It is an immense quadrangular structure, 
with its chief tower nearly 200 feet high. Like almost 
every other notable structure in Orissa, it is built through- 
out of stone, and it is enclosed by a high stone wall 
with gates in the middle of each face, and looking 
towards the cardinal points. The whole structure is sur- 
mounted by flags and pennons, as having a living deity 
within. 

The next most important memorial of the Oory^hs is the 
black pagoda of Kanarack, which was constructed by Rajah 
Narasingha Deo, for the worship of the sun, in 1241. The 
size of the building inside is 60 feet square, with walls 
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nearly 50 high and 8 in thickness. Only one quarter of 
it is still erects the otlier three quarters being already in 
ruins. This edifice was intended as the vestibule or entrance 
of a large temple, which was partly built up, and then 
allowed to decay ; and the huge piles of stones in the 
neighbourhood are standing proofs of the original intent. 
No part of the building was consecrated. It is now occupied 
by bears, and overgrown with jungle. 

At Bhuvaneswara are the ruins of a great pagodd, with 
many adjoining temples, all of which were dedicated to the 
worship of Mahadeva. These were erected by a rdjdh of 
the Ke^fari bangm.^ and the Ooryahs assert that the number 
of temples originally was seven thousand ; but the vestiges 
of some forty or fifty towers only are now traceable. All 
the edifices stand within a square area enclosed by a wall of 
stone, the great pagoda being in the centre. They were all 
adorned with a profusion of sculptured work, of which the 
remains are still extant. 

Jlesides the afbove, at the village of Kopari are the ruins 
of a Mahrattd temple, situated at the foot of the Gazna hill 
of the Nilgiri range. The body of the temple is about 
30 feet long by 30 broad ; but nothing remains of it 
now except some pillars lying prostrate on the ground. 
To the west of the ruins is a large tank, on one of the 
banks of which. there is what is called padm^pdd, or foot- 
print of a goddess on stone. At Jajpore, at a place called 
Santamadhub, are the remains of a colossal figure of stone 
half-buried in the ground, the upper half only being ex- 
posed. This half is 9 feet high ; so that the whole 
hgure, including the portion under ground, would pro- 
bably measure about 18 or 20 feet. At Chundeshwar 
there is a monolith about 22 feet high, standing on 
a pedestal of enormous blocks of stone. The image of 
a garura surmounted the column, but was removed by 
Kalapahiir, who endeavoureA to destroy the column itself, 
but was unsuccessful. There are three large stone images 
^f Kdli, Varahi, and Indrfini, at Jajpore, which have long 
bfien objects of interest. They lie with their heels upper- 
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most, precisely in the position they assumed on being 
tumbled from their thrones by their Mahomedan desecra- 
crators. Seven large figures of the female divinities, called 
Mdtrisy are also to be seen in their neighbourhood, and also 
excellent representations of the Narasingha avatar and of 
Kdvana. It is supposed that all these figures were con- 
structed in the twelfth century, during the reign of Asaree 
Bheem Deo. 

On the banks of the Byturni there is an old Hindu 
temple of Borranath, with two figures of lions rampant. 
At Khundgiri, on the summit of a rock, is a neat stone 
temple, raised to the worship of Parasnath. Not far 
from Jajpore, at Totulamul, there is a peculiar eleven- 
arched stone bridge, about 240 feet long and 32 broad, 
which, if not very old, bears evidence of having been 
constructed before the Mogul conquest of Orissd. Another 
good bridge, built by Narasingha Deo, is that over the 
Attharah nullah on the Pooree road. It is made of late* 
rite and sandstone, and is not arched, the 'openings being 
closed over by corbelling. The mosque of Abu Nasar Khan 
and the tomb of Syed Bokhari are two Mahomedan build- 
ings of note in Jajpore. 

Of the remains in the Burdwan division the most ancient 
apparently is the Menara at Pandooah, a very old struc- 
ture, originaljy raised by a Hindu rajah pf the name of 
Pandu, or Pundraj, but afterwards used by the Mahomedans 
as a place of worship. The building is very high, but 
broken on the top by violent storms. The remains of a 
fort of considerable extent exist at Bishenpore, the ram- 
parts of which are still visible, and one handsome gateway 
is in a fair state of preservation. Within the fort are three 
ancient temples, built of brick and covered with curious 
sculpture. Near Hooghly are the remains of the ancient 
town and port named Saptagraniy or Satgong, which declined 
as Hooghly rose into imporiance under the Portuguese; 
but it has few vestiges of any importance to exhibit. 
Near Dfinton, on the west bank of the Sooburnarekha 
(the Streak of Gold), are a cluster of stone buildings 
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. called gurhs, or forts^ which probably did good service 
at the time of the Mahrattd disturbances. There is further, 
a 11)1 ga temple there built of stone, and another temple or 
serai, also of stone, which is now used as a mosque. The 
other Mahomedan remains in the division are the tomb of 
Fir Bhiram Lukhd in the town of Burdwan, and the Ghazee 
Durga at Treebani, Shibpore, — the latter a very ancient 
Mussulman building, with extracts from the Koran engraved 
on the stones. 

The Rajshahye division has got some of the oldest 
memorials extant. There is a pillar near Jeypore called 
Bheemspantec, covered with inscriptioris which have not 
yet been deciphered. Buried in impenetrable jungle is the 
site of the house and stables of Virhat R^jah, in Ghora- 
ghat. The ruins are extensive, but there are no whole 
bricks, now, either in the ramparts or mounds — no evidence, 
in fact, to contradict the tradition of their remote antiquity, 
or the purpose to which they were applied. In Dinajepore, 
on the east bank, of the P^rnabhoba, are the ruins of a fort 
and town called Bdngurh, or the fort of Ban Rajah, Some 
outlines of the citadel can still be traced, but of the palace 
or its outworks the only vestiges are heaps of bricks. A 
tank of very large dimensions exists, named Kalladiggee, 
after Kalla Rani, the favourite wife of Banasur ; but others 
regard it as a monument of the Pal family, and call it the 
Mahipaldiggee. Of more modern works the temple of 
Gopal, in Gopalgunge, is now surrounded by jungle, and is 
fast falling into decay. The brickwork of it is curious 
— each brick being moulded or ornamented with some 
device. A Hindu temple at Kantonugger stands amid 
the remains of a fort, and contains the image of Kdnto, 
or Vishnu. The temple of Govinda, at Govindnugger or 
Thakoorgram, is almost a ruin, and is surrounded by dense 
jungle. 

The ruins of Gour and Peni^h are well known ; but the 
^relies which exist are of the Mahomedan buildings — not 
of the older Hindu edifices, which have all gone to decay. 
The chief of ihe MUhomedan buildings yet seen are the 
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Kudum Russool mosque, and the Golden and Barvva-Dur- 
wiizi halls, all of which are very pleasing in design. One 
peculiarity observable in them is that a vast number of the 
stones of which they are composed bear carvin<^s which are 
evidently Hindu, which indirectly attests to the greatness 
of the Hindu structures that have ceased to exist. When 
the Mahomedans removed the seat of government to 
Peruah, beyond the Mahananda, Gour was plundered of 
everything that could be removed. At a later period Gour 
was again reoccupied, but for a short time only. The 
existing ruins in both places are so overgrown with jungle, 
that it is impossible to effect a clearance witliout en- 
dangering the stability of the buildings, the roots 
of the trees having become fairly interwoven with the 
masonry. 

The remains of the Adin^ mosque at Maldah are not in- 
elegant, but have more the appearance of a caravanserai 
than of a religious edifice. In Gungarampore are the ruins 
of a mosque and monument calKid Malla Xta, after a*saint 
of that name, which are still frequented as a place of 
worship. At Hemtabdd are the vestiges of the tomb of a 
Mahomedan saint and of several mosques, one of which is 
still in good preservation. The monument of Moorshed 
Kooly Khin stands on the east bank of the Bhagirutty, 
at Kuttra, and is already covered with rank vegetation, and 
falling fast into decay. A mosque at Baga, built by an old 
hermit in 1583, still stands, having been kept in repair from 
the proceeds of the lands which were given to him by the 
emperor of Delhi for its support. There is also an old 
mosque at Kasumshd, near Nooroolabad, built by one Sabar 
Kh^n, who was originally a Brahman, but became a Ma- 
homedan on securing the love of a begum of Moorshedab^d, 
with whom he eloped. 

Of the Presidency division the most remarkable relics 
are the buildings which haye been found in the Soonder- 
buns, most of which are temples and mosques. On the 
banks of the Kobaduk river (Kap^^taksha, or the dove’s 
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eye*) there stands a temple of Kapil Muni, a devotee, but 
believed to be distinct from Kapila the sage, who in Hindu 
mythology is spoken of as having destroyed the hundred 
sons of King S%ara by flames exhaled from his eyes. The 
present temple is a modern structure, said to have been 
erected by an Englishman on the site where the old temple 
stood. The ruins of another temple, or what is believed to 
have been the house of the devotee, are also to be seen in 
tlie same place, but within dense impenetrable forest, at the 
foot of a large tree, which, growing in the brickwork, has 
torn the whole structure asunder. There is next the 
Machooar Dhaool, an immense column, said to have been 
erected by fishermen, but for what purpose is not known. 
It is now in a very dilapidated state. Immense old embank- 
ments and the ruins of a large rdjbdree, or royal residence, 
have also been found in the heart of the forest ; also two or 
three musjeedsy which are in course of decay. In the 
Bagirhkt subdivision there is the tomb of one Khan Jehan 
Ali, a man unkpown to fame, but who seems to have made 
plenty of money in the neighbourhood, and to have died 
in 1458, leaving no heirs. The building stands on the 
north of a large tank, having a ghdt of masonry. The 
design of the tomb is simple ; it is called skdtgumbooj^ as 
having sixty domes, and is throughout made of brick. 
The ruins of a mosque at Musjeedkar are also allied with 
the Ali^s name.” 

In the Daccfi division are many ruins, principally tes- 
tifying to the power of the Mahomedans, Perhaps the 
most important of all the relics there is the ruin of a Hindu 
temple named Dhakeshwari, said to have been erected by 
Bu 11£ Sen. The building is buried in jungle, and moulder- 
ing in decay ; but it is still held in much reverence by the 
people, and religious ceremonies are to this day performed 
within its precincts, though its ancient glories have long 


* How very poetical some of these Hindu names are I 
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passed by. There was a time when so many as ten buffaloes 
and fifty goats were daily sacrified at tins shrine. The 
ruins of Sonitrgong are next in importance, but are only of 
structures of the Mahomedan era, there being no vestige 
now of any building of the days of Adisoor. It is doubtful 
even if the Sonargong of Adisoor exists. The tradition is, 
that it has been swept away entirely by the Brahmapootra 
river, and that the Sonargong of the Mahomedans, of 
which the ruins survive, was altogether on a different site. 
At Rajnugger are two fine mutts (temples with spires), one 
of which is called Pancho-ratna,^^ and the other ^^Ekais- 
ratna^’ — the five and twenty-one gems respcctivejy. A 
mutt at Rajbaree is a building of greater antiquity. 

The ruined fort and palace at Lalbagh have a picturesque 
appearance, with romantic old walls and battlements, and 
a beautiful mausoleum, erected by Shaista Khan, to the 
memory of his daughter, Beebi Pari. The great kuttrd 
(pavilion) is a pile of grand and elegant architecture. It 
is situated near the centre of Hie city of, Dacca, and is 
divided into a vast number of apartments for the accommo- 
dation of all classes of people. The chowlc, or market-place, 
with a large mosque on one side, is likewise a prominent 
relic. Throughout the division the ruins of Mahomedan 
forts are also to be seen, and those of mosques of very 
imposing appearance — the latter of which have been pre- 
served more or less with care. There is a very old and 
curious diagonal temple, situated on a low hill about two 
miles east of Sylhet, which is called the Teelagurh temple; 
and, in the same district, are also a durgd and some bath- 
houses worthy of attention. Of bridges two are remarkable 
— namely, the Tengi bridge, a solid structure of masonry 
and stonework, which has a most picturesque appearance, 
and is still in full use; and the PugU bridge, on the 
N^trdingunj road, which is also picturesque, but is now in 
ruins. The one great fact oJ)servable in all the existing 
monuments in this division is, that they are, either wholly 
or in great part, made of brick, the reason being that in 
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the neighbourhood of Dacca stone in any quantity is not 
easily procurable. 

The remains in Assam worth mention are those of three 
temples upon the bund of a fine artificial lake in Seebsagur ; 
those of a fort and palace belonging to the old kings of 
Assam^ the whole of which is a mere mass of ruins ; the 
RunghuTy or assembly-room of the old kings, which has 
been purchased and repaired by the present Government ; 
the Ghengang fort and palace; the Nanidang bridge, 
built of stone, over a very deep and muddy-bottomed river ; 
several temples, one of which had at one time a golden- 
covered ball at the top ; and the Tamba Senii, or copper 
temple, which was anciently a very notorious place for 
human sacrifice. 

A review of the details given above reminds us that the 
oldest and most interesting relics now extant are those to 
be seen in the Patnd and Oriss^ divisions, where, the 
materials used having been of the more durable kind, traces 
are still found on the ground of many structures which 
cannot now be recognised by the eye, and of which the 
information forthcoming is incoherent and loose. The 
relics of the Rajshahye division are almost equally ancient 
and interesting ; but the materials there used were less solid, 
the brickwork has crumbled into dust, and tradition only 
records the purposes for which the buildings were raised. 
The climate of Bengal is singularly inimical to the preser- 
vation of architectural remains, particularly in the case of 
brickbuilt edifices, the destruction of which is inevitable 
if the roots of a banyan-tree can once find a place in its 
crevices. Except, therefore, in the divisions first named, 
the remains, where they are seen, are generally of buildings 
of comparatively recent date, which are necessarily less 
interesting to the general reader, even though they have 
been better preserved. The remark made by one observer 
does occur, that the Hindu* has left few vestiges of his 
ancient greatness, while the Mahomedau is to be traced 
everywhere in his, ruins. But the conclusion arrived at, 
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which concedes to the Mahomedan the palm of superiority, 
is scarcely correct. The vestiges of Hindu greatness were 
many, perhaps quite as many as, if not more numerous 
than, those left by the Mahomedans. But most of them 
have already disappeared from age, and the rest are now 
disappearing before our own eyes ; while those of Maho- 
medan greatness, being of more recent date, are yet in a 
better state of preservation. Possibly, being in better 
condition, the latter may by some observers be more prized ; 
though the greater number of visitors will probably still 
prefer to seek the undistinguishable fragments of an older 
time. The Mahomedan buildings, as the productions of a 
later age, are also much better specimens of architecture 
than the clumsy structures which the Hindus have handed 
down to us. But relics are scarcely prized merely on 
architectural grounds, their principal charm being in the 
associations connected with their names. Of the Hindu 
ruins, several are of palaces and forts, a few of triumphal 
monuments and bridges, while tfie rest are all of temples, 
and of the gods which were worshipped in them, or of caves 
and underground chambers, with sculptures indicating their 
Buddhistic origin. The Mahomedan ruins are mostly of 
mo.sques and monuments over the dead, with a fair sprink- 
ling of buildings that partook of practical usefulness — such 
as halls, bridges, markets, and serais. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CLASSIFICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

The nationality of the inhabitants of Bengal is of the most 
heterogeneous kind. The two main divisions of Hindus and 
MahOmedans are well known ; and they arc generally 
understood to imply a distinction as well of race as of 
religion. The total number of Hindus amounts to about 
forty-three millions, and of Mahomedans to about twenty 
millions. Within these divisions tliere are an indefinite 
number of subdivisions, with numerous aboriginal tribes 
and castes besides, who do not come under either classifica- 
tion. The proportion of Mahomedans to Hindus is com- 
paratively inconsiderable in Behdr, Chotd Nagpore, Orissd,, 
and Assam, In the first, it is about two and a half against 
sixteen and a half millions; in the second, 169,000 against 
two and a half millions; in the third 74,000 only, against 
a little short of four millions ; and in the fourth, 176,000 
against about, one and three-quarter millicci. This result 
is rather curious, particularly as regards Behar, which is 
almost contiguous to those places where the Mahomedans 
retained their sovereign authority longest. But the explana- 
tion is, that the existence of Mahomedans in Bengal is not 
due so much to the introduction of Afghan and Mogul 
blood into the country, as to the conversion of the con- 
quered races to the creed of the conquerors, and that the 
sword-in-hand proselytism of the conquerors found more 
numerous converts among the timid races of Lower Bengal 
than among the people of Dehdr and Chotd Ndgpore, who 
were able to repel it. 

The great mass^of the people in Behdr are Hindus — the 
Mahomedans mustering strong only in the principal towns 
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of Patna, Biirh, and Behar. The Hindus generally are 
good-looking, and of a moderately powerful build. They 
are also generally good-tempered, and amenable to autho- 
rity, though amongst themselves they are to some extent 
turbulent. Education is not much sought after by them ; 
and no partiality whatever is shown for English education, 
which is rather avoided as one of the principal causes of 
irreligion, they being strongly attached to the old-fashioned 
religion and worship of their ancestors. The general name 
borne by them is that of Hindustanis, the language spoken 
being the Hindi, which is also the language of Upper 
India. 

The people of Bengal Proper — both Hindus and Maho- 
medans — are for the most part of a less manlier make, 
though in one sense hardier, being able to endure a larger 
amount of exposure in the sun and rain. They are both 
smaller in stature and weaker in constitution — results 
which are mainly due to the enervating climate in which 
they live. But, with these disadvantages, they (the Hindus 
especially) have the advantages of being more intelligent 
and artful, and of possessing great perseverance in the 
pursuit of occupations of a sedentary nature ; and hence 
their marked superiority in literary attainments, not only 
over all other people in Bengal, but over the people of 
every other parj^ of India. Again, as a political commu- 
nity, they are quiet, peaceable, and inoffensive, with the 
exception of that portion of the Mahomedan element which 
is represented by the Ferazees. On the other hand, 
they are all — Hindus and Mahomedans alike — generally 
characterized by cunning and deceit, and have for ages 
retained a name for untruthfulness. The general designa- 
tion they go by is that of Bengalis; and they have a 
language and literature of their own, which have been 
cultivated with great care within the past few years. 

The Oorydhs, or people o& Oriss^l, are allied to the 
Bengalis by language and descent, but have marked pecu- 
liarities which distinguish them from all other races. 
Physically, they are apparently not weaker than the Ben- 
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galis, but they are more timid and submissive, and so 
conservative as to hold almost an isolated position. They 
will adopt no change, however convenient; and even to the 
present day use date-leaves as writing-tablets, and write on 
them with a sharp iron style — ignoring the use of pen, ink, 
and paper. In a land where almost every race is bigoted 
and priest-ridden, they have always held the post of pre- 
eminence. 

The people of Assam arc a mixed race, with a consider- 
able sprinkling of the Indo-Chinese element. They are 
mostly Hindus in religion, and speak a dialect closely 
allied *to the Bengali ; but they are very lax in religious 
observances, and would not be accepted as orthodox Hindus 
beyond the valley of the Brahmapootra. Their physical 
cliaracteristics are also peculiar — consisting of a middle 
stature, heavy jaws, prominent cheek-bones, small and 
unevenly-set eyes, and large ears. They are proud and 
indolent, and much addicted to opium. 

licsides the above, the Bengal Presidency contains a vast 
number of aboriginal tribes — especially in the western 
and eastern districts — a complete record of whom will be 
found in Colonel Dalton'^s l)e 8 criptive Ethnology of Bengal. 
The table-lands of Chota Nagpore are mainly inhabited 
by aborigines bearing the generic name of Kole, or wood- 
lander, a term originally applied to them* abusively by 
the Brahmans, when the two races first came in contact 
with each other. The prevailing classes are the Moondas, 
Onions (better known as Dhangurs), Bhoomajis, and 
Sonthiils, the last of whom principally occupy the wide and 
sparsely populated country named after them — the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs, but are also to be found in many other places. 
All these races are rather below the middle stature, and 
most of them are of a dark complexion, with a somewhat 
angular contour of face, but having diversities of eyes, lips, 
nose, and cheek-bones pecuRar to each. The forehead of 
most of them is low and receding, and the hair scanty. 
They are all mild, contented, and good-tempered ; pas- 
sionately fond of dancing, and great lovers of sport. 
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Of the eastern aborigines, the principal races are the 
Kochs or Rdjbunsis, Mechs or Cacharese, Ahoms, Akh&, 
Duflds, Meeris, Meekirs, Abors, Mishmis, N%^s, Sing- 
phos, Khamptis, Khasiahs, Gdros, Lushais, and other 
frontier tribes. The Kochs, or Rdjbunsis, are of a dark 
colour ; but their cognates — the Mechs, or Cacharese — are 
yellow or light brown. The Ahoms are the aborigines of 
Assam — short, dark, lazy, apathetic, and ignorant. The 
Khasiahs are a hardy race, stoutly made and muscular; 
but, as a rule, short-lived. All the rest are frontier hill- 
tribes, most of them brave and warlike; but, like all 
savages, treacherous, revengeful, and untrustworthy. Might 
is right with them ; and war, murder, and rapine their 
delight. But they have many good qualities, and are 
susceptible of improvement. 

All the aborigines, eastern and western, taken together, 
do not give us in round numbers a population of quite four 
millions. When we speak, therefore, of the people of 
Bengal, it must be understood that our remarks are con- 
fined to the general population of the Presidency, without 
including the aboriginal tribes, who do not share in many 
of their peculiarities. Even with this reservation, the diffi- 
culty of classifying the various tribes and castes of Bengal 
is very considerable, and many old-fashioned distinctions 
have to be ignored. We have all heard the ancient story 
of the Hindu castes being divided into the four primary 
sections of Brdhmans, Kshetriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. 
The story remains, but the distinctions have long become a 
myth, as three out of the four divisions named do not exist 
at all, the Brdhman alone having retained his vitality to 
the present times. There are now no Kshetriyas, Vaisyas, 
or Sudras anywhere, though caste distinctions dominate 
with all their pristine vigour and restrictions, at least in 
Bengal. We must likewise give up another fanciful division 
to which we have been much Accustomed of late — namely, 
that of Aryan and non-Aryan races, between whom really 
no hard-and-fast line can be drawn. W,ith these prelimi- 
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nary remarks, we will now review the distinctions as we 
actually find them at this moment. 

The principal Hindu tribes and races in Behar are — (i) 
Brahmans, (2) llaj poets, or Chuttris, (3) Babhuns, (4) 
Bhats, (5) Kayasths, (6) Bunneahs, (7) Aheers, and (8) 
Jats, with other minor castes engaged in the preparation of 
cooked food, in agricultural labours, and in personal services, 
whom it would take too much space especially to define. 
The Brdhmans are most numerous in Tirhoot, and are gene- 
rally well-off and esteemed. They are cultivators or zemin- 
dars, and are priests also. In Gydh are the Gyfi-wal Brah- 
mans,i proprietors of the Gyah places of pilgrimage. They 
are reputed to be very rich, but are very bad as landlords. 
The Rajpoots, or Chuttris, abound most in ShahabM and 
Sarun. They are principally landowners and cultivators, 
and even their women superintend the cultivation at home. 
The men also seek service in the army and the police, and 
as duTwdns^ or personal attendants on the rich. The Bdb- 
huns are a mi&ture of th« Brahmans and the Chuttris, and 
form a fine manly race. They are numerous throughout 
the Patna division, and'are only a little less so in Bhaugul- 
pore. They are generally respectable and thriving, but are 
very quarrelsome. Their chief occupation is cultivation. 
The Bhats are poets, heralds, and genealogists. They are 
not very numerous, but are much respected. They are now 
chiefly employed as cultivators, and also Iveep the family 
pedigrees of noblemen, and recite the deeds of their ances- 
tors at festivals and funerals. The Kayasths, or Kyets, 
form the writer class of Beh^r, as of every other place iu 
the Presidency. They are very much esteemed both by the 
natives and Europeans, and were hitherto generally well off, 
as they had a monopoly of all the government offices, but 
are now beginning to feel the advance of education (slow as 
it is) among the other classes. As a rule they follow no 
other profession but that of letters ; and even their women 
can write, some being also able to manage their own zemin- 
d^ries. Under the general term Bunnedh come in most of 
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the trading classes, which ace numerous, thriving, and 
respectable. The Aheers, or Goalahs, form the herdsman 
class. They are turbulent and dishonest, and are regularly 
retained as lattials^ or clubmen, by the rich. The Jats are 
another pastoral tribe, but not settled in Behar to any great 
extent. In common with the Aheers, they still retain the 
old custom of marrying an elder brother’s widow ; and our 
orientalists conclude therefrom that both these tribes are of 
Scythic descent. The minor castes in Behar are many in 
number, and are all important elements in Hindu society. 
Some provide the only food that orthodox Hindus can take 
from other hands without pollution ; others are pfilki- 
bearers and house-servants ; others, again, vegetable growers 
and sellers, and so on : all having some particular functions 
to perform which nobody else can discharge. 

The Mahomedans of Bch^r are, as elsewhere, divided into 
the two primary sects of Sheahs and Soonis ; and these, 
again, are subdivided into Sheiks, Syeds, Moguls, and 
Pathans. Physically, the Mahomedans are spperior to .the 
Hindus, being a more active race in every respect ; but 
morally they are intriguing, treacherous, and disloyal. 
Every one will remember that the Wahabee movement in 
India originated at Patna. 

The main body of the population of the Chota N^pore 
division consists of the aborigines of the Kolarian type, 
and the Hindu tribes and castes that have settled in the 
border districts of the table-land. An enumeration of them 
would include the Brahmans, Rajpoots, Kayasths, Godlahs, 
Ghatwals, Bhogtas, Moondas, Oraons, Bhoongas, Koormis, 
Koeris, Jolahs, Bhoomajis, and Sonthals. We have de- 
scribed the Kolarian races already in the brief notice taken 
of the western aborigines ; and the Hindu tribes of Chota 
Nagpore do not materially differ from those of Behar and 
Bengal, the former of whom have already been delineated, 
and the latter will be. The Jolahs referred to profess 
the Mahomedan religion, but in practice are as much Hindus 
as the other castes. All the tribes are equally ignorant and 
illiterate, with morals on a par with their knowledge — 
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even the generally truth-loving Sonthal having very much 
deteriorated of late years. The habits of the aboriginal 
tribes are, however, simultaneously improving ; they clothe 
themselves now much more than they used to do before, 
attend more to personal cleanliness, and their domestic 
occupations have become a little more refined — sufficiently 
so for the cynic to remark that truth and refinement are 
not friends. 

Of the Orissa population the aboriginal tribes form the 
principal element, together with the usual Hindu castes. 
The principal Hindu castes are the Brahmans, Khundaits, 
Chassa^, and Goars or Go^liihs; while among the abori- 
gines are the Khonds, Sabars, and Sonthals. The Brah- 
mans are either Vaidik, professing to know the Veds and 
the Shdstras y or Lowkiky that is, following worldly pursuits 
and occupations : but there are very few really high-caste 
men among them, the Mah^ipatras, Pandas, and others, 
belonging actually to very inferior castes. The Khundaits 
are a numerous «lass, and call themselves Kshetriyas, or ll6j- 
poots, but without any real claim to either title. They 
exhibit every variety of type, and follow almost every sort 
of profession, being cultivators, messengers, constables, and 
doorkeepers. The people of the Chassd class are the most 
numerous of all, and live solely by cultivation. Next to 
them in respect to numbers are the Goalahs, or Go^irs, 
which means herdsmen. Besides these are the menial 
castes and the aborigines, all rude and boorish in their man- 
ners, and averse to imbibe any new ideas. Of the abori- 
gines the most important are the Khonds, who are mainly 
lound in the highlands in the south of Orissa, and on the 
confines of the Madras Presidency. These are well known 
to British readers in connection with the Goomsur war of 
^836-37, and the suppression of the Meridh sacrifices some 
twenty -seven, years ago. The SonthAls have been already 
described. The Sdbars are jiumerous in all the districts 
of Orissa, and especially in the tributary states, and closely 
resemble the Oraons of Chotd Ndgpore. All the Ooryah 
races, whether aborigines or otherwise, are slow and unin- 
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telligent, and most of them effeminate and submissive also ; 
but there is a sprinkling of Mahomedans in the province, 
descendants of the Afghans who settled in it, to whom 
these remarks do not apply. 

Of the population of Assam the greater portion is nomi- 
nally Hindu, but really the different races are converts from 
various forms of devil-worship and Buddhism. The pre- 
vailing castes are Brahmans, Gonocks, Kayasths, Kolitas, 
Kochs, Ahoms, Domes, and the aboriginal hill-tribes, whom 
we have already noticed. The Brahmans, as priests, are to 
be found in all parts of Bengal; and the specimens in 
Assam, as elsewhere, are more intelligent than the sur- 
rounding tribes. The Gonocks, or Dybagyas, are astro- 
logers, intelligent but not laborious. The Kayasths pretend 
to derive their descent from their namesakes who came 
to Bengal with the five Brahmans imported from Kanouj 
by Adisoor. They are very few in number, and are 
chiefly employed as mohu7it8,ox priests. The exact position 
of the Kolitas has not been fielined. Some authorities 
maintain that they are allied to the Kayasths, though 
somewhat inferior to them, not being required to observe 
all the religious formalities enjoined on the Kayasths ; but 
others affirm that the Kolita is altogether a distinct caste, 
and next in dignity to the Brahman, as springing from the 
family of thq Chuttris, who concealed their caste when 
Parusram was waging a war of extermination against them, 
whence the name of Kolita, or kool-liptuj meaning caste- 
concealed.^^ The Kochs, Ahoms, and Domes are semi- 
Hinduised aborigines. Koch, although now the designa- 
tion of a caste, is really a tribal name. We have spoken 
of this division before ; and also of the Ahoms, to which 
class the rajdhsof Assam belonged. The Domes are fisher- 
men, whom the upper classes in the province cannot touch 
without pollution. Speaking in general terms, the Assamese 
are a weak and effeminate racp, whom the use of opium has 
still further degenerated. Morality amongst them is very 
low : lying and dishonesty of all kinds prevail to a great 
extent; and the women are devoid of that delicacy and 
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seclusion which prevail among the sex in other parts ot* 
Bengal. 

We have reserved the castes and tribes of Bengal Proper 
hist for enumeration, as being by far the most important. 
Here, as elsewhere, the population consists of Hindus and 
Mahomedans ; but the proportion between them, unlike 
what it is in other places, is nearly equal — being eighteen 
to seventeen millions respectively. The principal Hindu 
castes, in the order of precedence, are: (i) Brahmans, (2) 
Kayasths, (3) Vaidyas. It is said that Rajah Adisoor, 
finding the Brdhmans of the country engaged in low-caste 
occupufions, and incapable of performing religious ceremo- 
nies from ignorance, invited to his kingdom five learned 
Brahmans from Kanouj, named respectively Bhatta 
Narayana, of the Sandilya family ; Daksha, of the 
Kasyapa family; Chandava, of the family of Batsya; 
Sriharsa, of the family of Bharadwaja ; and Vedagarba, 
of the Savaryna family. These came down with their 
wives* and children, amounting to fifty-nine persons in 
number. Villages and lands were assigned for their main- 
tenance ; and their descendants were divided into classes, 
and constitute the high-caste Brahmans of the country — 
the low- caste or original Brahmans in it being distinguished 
from them by the name of Saptasati Brahmans, The classi- 
fication was made in the age of Bullal Sen., the fourth or 
IKth in descent from Adisoor. The high-caste Brahmans 
were divided into the three divisions of Rarhi, Barendra, and 
Vaidik — the divisions of Rarhi and Bfirendra being so 
named after the tracts of land in which those Brahmans 
had respectively settled. The Rarhis were subdivided into 
Kulins, Srotriyas, and Bangshajes ; and the Bdrendras into 
Kulins, Srotriyas, and Kanps. The Vaidiks were originally 
priests, or readers of the Veds, to the Kanouj Brdhmans. 
Some say tbat they came from Kanouj at a later time, on 
the invitation of Aditya Siabbudhi Ndrdyana, a rajiih of 
Sylhet. In the classification of Build,! Sen, they retained 
the duties of pundits and astronomers; and it was not 
found necessary to subdivide them, as none of the class 
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bad in any way degraded themselves. Of this tribe 
was Chaitanya, the greatest of the modern reformers of 
Bengal. 

The Kayasths, the second class in the order of precedence, 
are said to be descended from the Sudras, but this origin is 
scouted by themselves, and a higher rank claimed, which 
the frequent mention made of them in the old sacred books 
of the country, known by the name of the Smritis, seems 
to authorize. Their own version is that they are descended 
from Chitra-gupta, the Indian Radhamanthus, who was 
produced from Kdydy or the body of Bruhma, and that 
their proper position in the social order is next to*that of 
the Kshetriyas. Five members of the tribe came down 
from Kanouj with the five pure Brahmans already referred 
to, namely Purusuttum Dutt with Bhatta Nnr^yana, Kdlidiis 
Mitter with Daksha, Dilsoorathi Bose with Chandava, 
Makaranda Ghose with Sriharsa, and Dasarath Goho with 
Vedagarba, Like the Brahmans, they also settled in 
Ilarh ; and they were eventually* divided into two sections, 
the Utter Rahris, and the Lakshin Rarliis, or the north 
and south Rarhis. Besides these, there were two other 
divisions, known as the Bangaj and Sudra Kiyasths, who 
occupied the eastern districts of Dacc^ and Assam, and 
were considered to be less pure. 

The pure K^yasths were divided into classes of Kulins 
and Mowliks, the former comprising the three subdivisions 
of Ghose, Bose, and Mitter; and the latter the eight sub- 
divisions of Dey, Dutt, Kerr, Palit, Sen Singha, Dass, and 
Goho. The first main division included, thus, the descend- 
ants of three of the five men who came with the Brdhmans 
from Kanouj, they only having acknowledged servitude to 
the Brdhmans. The Dutts were as pugnacious as their 
namesakes, the daityas, had been in the past, and held that 
they were no more servants of the Brahmans than the 
Brahmans were servants to thocn ; for, if Purusuttum Dutt 
had carried the load of Bhatta Ndrayana from Kanouj to 
Bengal, there was no doubt that Bhatta N^rdyana had 
cooked for him all the way. This contumacy was punished 
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by Bullal Sen by including the Dutts among the Mowliks. 
The Gohos were also placed in the same grade (as last on 
the list) on account of the resemblance of their generic 
name with that of Guha, the king of the Nishddi, or Chan- 
dals, spoken of in the Rdmdi/ana ; but they were made chief 
of the Bangaj, or aboriginal K^yasths of Dacca and Assam, 
besides these there are a great many other subdivisions in 
the present day, seventy-two in number, which are all of 
inferior rank. The Kayasths throughout the country are 
numerically very strong, and are intelligent and respectable, 
and cliiedy employed as clerks, mohurerSy and accountants — 
reading-and writing having been their only pursuits from 
generation to generation. 

The Vaidyas rank next to the Kayasths, but protest 
strongly against the classification. They are the first of 
the Barnasankars, or the impure and casteless tribes, deriv- 
ing their origin from a mixture of the Brahman with the 
\aisya blood; and, assuming that the Kayasths also are 
Barnasankars, they claim the first place for themselves. 
Kajah Bullal Sen belonged to this order himself, and con- 
ceded the position thus claimed; but subsequent genera- 
tions have upset his award, though the Vaidyas themselves 
adhere to it with great pertinacity. The Vaidyas are a 
wealthy class, the profession of a physician followed by 
them being in all countries a thriving one ; ^ut they have 
been always regarded as crafty and miserly. 

After the three primary classes come in the Nabasaks, or 
nine pure castes, from whose hands a Brahman will receive 
water to drink. They all pretend to be pure Sudras, 
though in reality pure Sudras do not exist any more than 
pure Kshetriyas and Vaisyas. They are — (i) T^ntees, or 
weavers; (2) Shdnkdris, or shell - cutters ; (3) Sonars or 
Sakras, workers in gold and silver ; (4) Kamars, or black- 
smiths ; (5) K^nsdris, or braziers ; (6) Koomars, or potters; 
(7) Satgopes or godldhs (milkmen); (8) Mdldkars, com- 
prising gardeners and flower-sellers ; and (9) N&pits, or 
barbers, who are also surgeons ! 

As for the impure castes, they are too many to be named, 
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and, moreover, differ widely in different districts. The 
more important among them are, first, degraded Brahmans, 
such as Ach^irjyas and Gonocks — that is, genealogists and 
astrologers ; Agrod^ni Brahmans and Bhats, who attend 
on funeral ceremonies ; and Pirffis, or Brahmans who were 
discasted by the Mahomedans by being forced to eat or smell 
beef. Next are the Chuttris, who call themselves Kshetri- 
yas, and are scattered through several districts in small 
numbers. After these, come the Bunneahs of both classes 
— namely, dealers in money and spices respectively; Sooris, 
or wine merchants; Kybartas,* or ploughmen; Dhob^, 
or washermen ; Chooturs, or carpenters ; Koloos/ or oil- 
men ; and all the labouring castes of fishermen, tanners, 
sweepers, jugglers, &c., including Mughs, descendants of 
the freebooting buccaneers who devastated the Backergunj 
Soonderbuns in days of yore. 

Among the lower castes of Bengal must also be enume- 
rated the Vysnubs, who, theoretically speaking, recognise 
no caste at all. The word Vysfiub simply “means a follower 
of Vishnu ; and a large number of men belonging to all 
grades of society follow the religion, retaining their respec- 
tive castes. But the fundamental teachings of the sect 
ignore the distinctions of caste; any one can become a 
Vysnub. There are stories extant of two Mahomedans, 
named Rup ^nd Sonatun, having been converted, and of 
their afterwards becoming heads of the Vysnub church ; 
and there are ceremonies of initiation whereby caste is ex- 
pressly and formally renounced by them. The theory of 
the thing is good ; and Chaitanya, who preached the doc- 
trine, had the very highest objects in view — namely, break- 
ing down caste and priestly tyranny. But in reality the 
Vysnub class does not rank high ; of men it only gets the 
refuse of society, and of women prostitutes. 

We have already said that the population of Bengal 
Proper consists almost equally of Hindus and Mahomedans. 

* Some authorities include these among the Nabasaks, along 
with gardeners, flower-sellers, <fec. 
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The Mussulmans abound in the northern and eastern dis- 
tricts, and constitute the principal body of the inhabitants 
in several places, especially about the mouth of the Megn4 
The majority of them are descendants of converts from the 
lower castes of Hinduism, and may be said to have no reli- 
gion or rule of life, being completely ignorant of even the 
elementary doctrines of the Koran. They are divided into 
communities, according to the occupations they follow, 
many of the divisions being quite as exclusive as the Hindu 
castes in regard to marrying and eating with each other. 
The different classes may be enumerated as — (i) Kussyes, 
or butchers ; (2) Koloos, or oilmen ; (3) Jolahs, or weavers; 
(4) Malis, or gardeners; (5) Hajams, or barbers; (6) 
Dhobis, or washermen ; (7) Dooli and palki bearers ; (8) 
jugglers and snake-charmers; (9) Bajikurs, rope-dancers, 
&c. . The idle vagabonds among the Mahomedans are 
many. Within the last forty years a new sect has sprung 
up, called Ferazees, which has already spread over the 
Dacc^, Furreedpore, Bdckjrgunj, and Mymensing districts, 
and is characterized by intolerance and bigotry, and the 
most open contempt of authority. As a rule, the Maho- 
medans are somewhat more robust and healthy than the 
Hindus, mainly on account of the more nourishing diet to 
which they are accustomed. They are, if possible, still 
more given to lying and chicanery than the Hindu Bengalis. 
Of bhudar lok^ or respectable people, the proportion among 
them is very small. They are always unquiet neighbours, 
and not like the Hindus, peaceful, temperate, and fond of 
order. The annual police returns show that while the 
Hindus furnish criminals at the rate of 1*4 per cent., the 
Mahomedan rate is as high as^ j'i per cent. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CONDITION AND DISTINCTIVE TRAITS OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

No one who has had much experience in Bengal can have 
failed to remark two facts which are peculiarly striking — 
namely, the richness of the country and the poverty of its 
inhabitants. It is useless speculating now what the condi- 
tion of the people possibly was under the ancient Hindu 
kings. We have no authentic account of those ages, nor 
any data to help us in forming a correct conclusion on the 
subject. The fables of antiquity depict the Hindu period 
as akin to the golden age, when the country abounded in 
gold and silver, and every inch of it was cultivated, and the 
people were swarming and happy. Even of the Mahoihedan 
period, which was undeniably one pf oppression and anarchy, 
we have the most fabulous accounts of rural prosperity, the 
conquerors, who were their own historians, having recorded 
their achievements in whatever terms pleased them best. 
One thing, however, is certain, that the causes which have 
conduced to tke results which now everywhere stare us in 
the face, must have been very long in operation. 

The accounts that have come down to us go a great way 
to prove that, throughout the Hindu, period, Bengal was 
subdivided into a number of petty sovereignties and states ; 
that in these states the succession- of dynactiec wac by no 
means unfrequent ; and thaf each change of dynasty brought / 
with it a new principle of government, sometimes including^ 
a change also of religion. This state of things could, not 
but have been oppressive to the people. The most inde-“ x 
pendent and thriving tenantry cannot long remain so in a 
state of such unrest; and unrest is, we fear, the word which - 
best expresses the character of the ru)e which prevailed 
generally throughout the land. We read that in Magadha, 
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Kipoonjaya, on finding his barons troublesome^ exterminated 
tliem^ and filled up their places from the lowest grades. 
We may easily imagine how often the barons in their turn 
found their tenants unaccommodating, and swept them 
away from the face of the country, replacing them by others 
more compliant. There was nothing to prevent them from 
doing this; except, perhaps, the vigour of a king like 
hipoonjaya, which was not always found. The same story 
also shows that there was no intermediate class between 
the barons and the lowest grades of society, since the king 
found it necessary to replace the former out of the latter. 
So circumstanced, the barons could not but have been all- 
powerful within their respective estates, and necessarily 
all-oppressive when not held down by a tight hand. Inter- 
mediate classes are absolutely indispensable as buffers be- 
tween the highest and lowest classes in every well-regulated 
state. 

The Mahomedan era was far worse than the Hindu 
period.* Even in ordinary times it was one of anarchy and 
confusion; and in extraordinary times, which was its most 
frequent phase, there was no end of troubles. The quarrels 
between the Afghans and the Moguls were incessant; the 
changes of dynasties were even more rapid than during the 
Hindu period ; and, to crown all, the barons and chiefs had 
now for the first time no sympathy with the people on 
their estates. After the Afghans were displaced from the 
throne, they settled in different parts of the country, almost 
as independent colonists. The supremacy of the Moguls 
was gall and wormwood to them, and their revolts were 
constant. Iri Orissa these revoHs continued up to l6ll. 
•To the poor ryot the whole period was uniformly one of the 
greatest insecurity and unrest. 

Nor- was this all. Almost throughout the entire period 
-of Mahomedan misrule there was no police in Bengal worthy 
of that name. The barons, 6r chiefs, were the heads of 
their own police. Where they governed well the people 
were protected — very well protected; for no budmdsh was 
ever powerful enough to defy their authority. But it was 
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the rule of miglit, not of right; and where they governed 
ill, they taught their own underlings to extort and oppress 
— the lessons thus learnt being always illustrated with 
fearful effect. Dacoity was a thing almost unknown when 
the chief was a man of iron will, and the king at the head 
of the Government opposed to oppression. But where the 
king was indifferent, and the immediate head of the state 
wanted money in the easiest manner possible, dacoits went 
about the land in gangs, no boat could pass a much-fre- 
quented river after dark, traffic on the imperial roads had to 
be protected as in an enemy^s country. Towai-ds the close 
of the Mogul power things became still worse, owing to the 
irruption of the INfahrattas, who scoured overall the westerh 
districts, from Orissji to Bhaugulpore, spreading fire and 
ruin wherever they went. To read of their rapacity and 
violence even now, makes the blood run cold. 

With all these elements of unrest, was it possible for the 
people to be anything but poor*? Accustomed to all sorts 
of oppression, liable to be deprived of hfs hard earnings 
almost by anybody who considered it worth his while to 
rob him, was there any inducement for the ryot to work to 
lay by ? All he cared for was to provide himself with the 
immediate necessities of everyday life. Capital he dared 
not accumulate, for to do that would have been to court his 
own destruction. Even the surplus of Ids’ raw produce he 
could not garner without exciting the cupidity of evil men, 
against whose outrages he had no protection. Scarcities 
and famines were of constant occurrence, happening when- 
ever there was a deficiency of crops by inundation or 
drought; the poor had no. sQrpIus either T)f 'storc'dr ViOney 
to tide over the day of trouble: the consequence was, that' 
when the crops suffered the people died. 

This state of unrest has now ceased, and the condition of 
the people is improving rapidly. It did not do so earliei, 
because for a longtime, as we shall explain more fully here- 
after, the English administration of the country was not an 
unmitigated boon. Up to 1790 that administration was as 
bad as it possibly could have been, for it was in truth worse 
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oven than tliat which liad immediately preceded it. All 
tlie evils culminated during the first days of the English 
rule. The officers of the Government were corrupt^ and 
their perquisites exceeded the booty of highway robbers ; 
the zemindars followed the profession of robbers by choice, 
and levied a sort of black-mail from their ryots ; even the 
ryots themselves were obliged to turn plunderers, and fell 
upon those among themselves who were least able to resist. 
Dacoits went about in gangs of from three hundred to five 
hundred men, and even bodies of a thousand men were not 
unknovfn. Towns were plundered, manufiictories burnt; 
and there was no police, no courts of justice, civil or criminal, 
to protect or afford redress. When we remember that this 
was actually the state of things for years, do we not find 
the poverty of the people, in the midst of milk and honey, 
accounted for? That poverty is so great that the lower 
classes in many places even now reckon all their accounts 
in cowries, a sm^ill white shell, which serves as a sufficient 
medium for all their dealings with each other. Till recently, 
an authorized traffic in slaves existed in the country, and 
the poorer classes, particularly widows, actually sold their 
oi^.ildren to procure food. 

Among the other extraneous causes which may have 
assisted in producing the result we have noticed, are men- 
tioned : (i) the law regarding the subdivision of property 
as it operates in Bengal ; and (2) the inordinate expenses 
the people of all classes unnecessarily incur in jooojdhs, 
marriages, and funerals. As regards the first, it must be 
observed that the laws of primogeniture being unjust in 
principle, their absence in Bengal is not to be regretted, 
even though the equal division of property among all chil- 
di>en may have contributed in some degree to the gradual 
iippoverishment of the nation. The second statement, if 
not wholly correct, is so to tljis extent, that the expenses 
incurred on account of marriages are very great, and do 
* constitute one of the principal causes of indebtedness among 
the humbler classes/ the only excuses for them being the 
inordinate fondness of the people for their children, and 
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their equally inordinate love for shows, pageants, and festive 
anausements. As for expenses on account of funerals and 
poojdhsy they are heavy only among the rich, who, it may 
be presumed, are able to afford them, and who, apart from 
these expenses, are extremely parsimonious, except in their 
fondness for equipage and a retinue, which borders on in- 
sanity even among those whose living in private is close 
almost to meanness. Relatively speaking, the expenses of 
the rich are not in proportion to those of the poor. 

Compared with each other, the ryots of Behfir seem, 
as a rule, to be better off than those of Bengal.* Both are 
always more or less in debt ; but the debts of the former 
are generally petty, while those of the latter are often very 
considerable, the interest they have to pay to the money- 
lender eating up their substance. The former being more 
robust than the latter, and addicted to the use of arms, are 
also less troubled with illegal exactions, against which the 
latter have perpetually to contend. An illegal tax can, of 
course, be contested in a court of justice ; but the zemindflr 
has the power of enhancing the rents, and this, which would 
be perfectly legal, would be felt by the ryot as far more 
oppressive than the occasional imposition of an illeg"^ 
burden. In Behar, the landlord is afraid to exact either one 
or the other, as he knows that the demand is sure to be re- 
fused and contested, not in a court of justice, but by force. 
But, in Bengal, the zemindar is able to enforce almost any- 
thing that he has a mind to, and the ryot has no refuge 
except in his forbearance. There is not much love lost 
between the parties in either place; but, in Behdr, the zemin- 


♦ The exceptions to this rule have been somewhat remarkable of 
late, but are attributable mainly to the frequency of cases of 
scarcity in Behar. It seems that the fertility of Beh4r is dc. 
teriorating day by day, or rather that the resources of Bengal are 
being better developed, from the Bengali being less conservative 
than his neighbour of Behar. Rack-renting is also telling un- 
favourably in Behar. In Bengal, the peasantry are best off in the 
eastern districts, principally on account of the absence of indigo- 
planting in them. 
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dars and their tenants respect each other, a feeling which 
is not inimicable to mutual attachment and a confederation 
of interests in case of need, which accounts for the devotion 
the people of Jugdespore evinced for Kooer Sing andUmur 
Sing during the mutiny of 1857, the like of which it would 
be very difficult to evoke from the ryots of Bengal, whose 
feeling towards their zemindars is one of unmitigated 
distrust. 

The people of the Behar district are also naturally more 
honest than those of Lower Bengal, and by their better 
condition exemplify the truth of the adage, that honesty is 
the best policy after all. Somehow or other they manage 
to live better in all respects, as they eat better, dress better, 
and are better housed. In the interior of the country, 
houses of brick are rare, equally throughout Bengal and 
Behar, most of the buildings being made only of bamboos 
and mud. No one under the degree of a talookdar would 
think of having a pucciU (masonry) house. But in Behar 
there are more tiled huts than in Bengal; and even those 
which are thatched, though not so pretty-looking as the 
cottages in Bengal, are more commodious, and safer as pro- 
tections against the sun and weather, and altogether more 
convenient. Similarly, of furniture there is very little 
available to either ; yet the little that belongs to the ryot 
of Behar is, as a rule, better and more substantial than 
what the Bengal ryot can boast of. All the furniture that 
the latter possesses is a mat of split bamboos to sit upon, a 
mdchdn (or stage formed of bamboos) covered with a mat to 
sleep upon, and a few earthen pots and cooking utensils. 
The khdttedkj or couch, of the up-country ryot, is more con- 
venient than the Bengali mdchdn; and, oftentimes, his 
cottage can also produce a wooden stool to sit upon, and 
(brass plates and drinking-vessels, besides the usual earthen 
pots used for culinary purposes. 

We do not know whether it is mainly on account of their 
poverty, or on account of the peculiarity of their climate, 
that greater nakedness prevails among the people of Bengal 
than among those of Behdr. The ordinary female dress in 
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Lower Bengal is the sdree — one piece of cloth between niiKi 
and ten cubits long, and two and a half cubits broad, which 
is worn round the waist, one end covering the shoulders 
and head. This is also the dress used in Orissa and Assam ; 
but in Orissa the cloth is worn less delicately than in 
Bengal, as it never goes below the knees, and is so fastened 
round the waist as to display much of the person above. 
The women in Behar dress better, wearing in some places 
a petticoat {oJidgrd)^ a bodice [diifjd), and a veil [iirnd)] 
and in other places, a petticoat, and a wrapper which covers 
the head and bod}/ without covering the face. The gown 
[peishwdz) is also worn, but only by Mali omedan ladies and 
by dancing-girls. Of men the ordinary dress everywhere 
is the dhootiy which is wrapped round the middle of the 
body and tucked up between the legs, while a part of it 
hangs down in front a good deal below the knees. A 
chddur is also used by people who can afford to have one, 
and is worn over the shouldersytand occasionally stretched 
over the head, which has no other covering. * The full'dress 
of men is the jordy consisting .of trousers [Ijdr), shirt 
{korfd), outer coat (jdwd), sash (Jcnniurbiitid)y and turban 
{pugri). This is more largely worn by the llindustanis 
thau by the Bengalis. The Mahomedan full dress is 
similar; in fact, the Hindu full dress has been borrowed 
mainly from t&e Mahomedans, neither Bengal nor Behar 
having originally had any dress beyond the primeval dJiooti 
and chddur of which we have spoken. 

Mahomedans, both men and women, wear shoes. The 
Hindu ladies of Behar wear sandals or gaudy slippers, but 
those of Bengal (including Orissa, and Assam) have gene- 
rally no sort of protection for their feet. The poorer classes, 
male and female, go barefooted, especially in Bengal, 
where the people cannot afford to have what they consider 
a luxury, though elsewhere a pair of shoes is regarded as an 
absolute necessary of life. In ‘the matter of ornaments the 
people are more reckless ; and the man who cannot afford to 
buy shoes for himself, willingly pays for }vhat he considers 
indispensable for decking out his wife or daughter. The 
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ornaments of course differ according* to circumstances, tlie 
[)oorer classes having cverytliiiig made of brass, bell-metal, 
pewter, or glass ; while the rich are decorated with gold 
and silver, corals, pearls, and gems. The jewels worn by 
Miihomedan ladies of rank differ from those used by Hindu 
ladies. In general terms it may be remarked that the 
Hindu ladies are fond of gold and silver, and the Mahomedan 
ladies of pearls and diamonds. In some districts, among 
the Hindus of the lower classes, tattooing the body like an 
Otahcitan, though in a lesser degree, is in fashion ; nay, 
there are places in which no pure Hindu will drink water 
out of a girFs hand who is not thus adorned. The marks 
are the oolki on the forehead, and some nourishes on the 
arnis, shoulders, and breast. 

Tiie manners of tlic women in Behar are generally very 
strict, but the men are exceedingly jealous notwithstanding. 
The conduct of Bengali and Ooryah women is also exem- 
plary, and they have both for the most part the felicity of 
not having j( 5 alous bedfellows. The ethics of Assam in this 
respect are rather peculiar; the women have not a very 
good name, but the men are not jealous. The marriages in 
Bengal and Behar (and as a general rule in Orissa also) 
take ])lace before puberty — generally when the girls are 
between eight and eleven years old ; but, notwithstanding 
this, the people of Behar at least are stri^ng and tall. It 
has been the fashion of late years to attribute all the evils 
of life in Bengal to early marriages. Doubtless an early 
marriage is, as a rule, much to be condemned ; but it seems 
somewhat absurd to impute to it every evil under the sun. 
It is true that the Bengali is not as robust as the Euro- 
[)ean, or as an up-country native of India; but similarly, 
tlie* Bengali bull is not equal in strength and size to an 
EngUsh or Hurrianah bull — nor the sheep and goats of 
Bengal, or cats either, equal to those of England or Upper 
India. Why, then, in tjie first case only, should the im- 
perfection be attributed to early marriages, and not, as in 
the other cases, to climate alone? We do not advocate 

f 

early matrimony; though we cannot deny that it has 
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certain advantages which should not be ignored — one of 
which is, that the husband gets an uncontaminated wife to 
start with, which cannot be said to be the case in fifty per 
cent, of the marriages contracted later in life, if the evidence 
furnished by the books on prostitution is to be trusted. In 
certain places in Bengal itself, or rather in Assam, maiv 
riages do not take place till after the attainment of puberty; 
and the consequence there is, that bastard children are often 
born before wedlock. This exposes the unmarried mother 
to censure, but does not render her unmarriageable for 
life. Notwithstanding such contreieinjpSy however, we ac- 
cept the general verdict that the continuance of early 
marriages in Bengal is not desirable. Prostitution is not 
very extensive in the country at present, and it may be 
hoped that morality will not suffer to any considerable 
degree by the extension of the marriageable age beyond its 
present limit. The prostitute classes are now mainly re- 
plenished from the ranks of the Mahomedans, Koolin 
Brahmans, and widows of all classes; and will probal)ly 
continue to be drawn from those sources only, without 
trenching on virgin ground. 

The diet of the people requires notice. Ordinarily it is. 
exceedingly simple and light — the food consisting mainly 
of rice, wheat, or other grains, and fish ; and the drink of 
water and mill^. The quantity of butcher’s meat and 
poultry consumed is very small, and is confined to the 
Mahomedans. The high- caste people in Behar do not take 
even fish. This prejudice against meat has arisen probably 
from a conviction that butcher’s meat is not the food best 
adapted to the climate. On this point opinions are at 
conflict. We, for ourselves, accept the impression of the 
majority, that vegetable food well seasoned, with the addi- 
tion of fish, and water for drink, comprise the diet-best . 
adapted to the climate; but we do not condemn the adverse 
conclusion of those who recommeud a diet including animal 
food and strong liquor in moderate quantities, as necessary 
for resisting the influence of malaria and the sudden changes 
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of the atmosphere^ to both of which the country is much 
exposed. 

The only meat tlie Hindus use is that of goats and deer, 
and most Hindus will not use the first except when the 
animal has been sacrificed before an idol. Venison, being 
more hard to get, is held to be sanctified whether the 
animal be killed before an idol or not; but, unfortunately, 
no one makes a profession of deer-hunting ; and so, 
practically, deer’s flesh is in little use. Snipes, plover, and 
water-fowl abound, but are not eaten by the higher castes; 
and fowls and swine are not used by any classes except the 
very lowest, though Young Eengal is breaking through 
these prejudices rapidly, and with sturdy goodwill. 

The common fare of the poorer classes consists of rice 
and ddt (pulses), seasoned with a few wild herbs. In some 
places, as in Orissa, the rice is steeped in cold watei* after 
being boiled, and is not eaten till the second day, when it 
becomes slightly acid. In a country where the supply of 
fish is abundant, and where oil-seeds of all descriptions are 
plentiful, there are districts where the poor can only 
occasionally procure the luxuries of oil or fish. Onion and 
<,»-arlic are used to make the food savoury ; but some classes 
of Hindus will not have them. Milk is abundant every- 
where, but still the poor get little of it. The luxury of a 
daily use of or butler, falls only to tho lot of the very 
highest classes. There arc men even so poor that they 
cannot pay for their salt, and substitute the .ashes of plants 
and herbs to season their food with. Fruits are plentiful 
and cheap in the country, and are largely eaten. 

The use of tobacco is almost universal among the men ; 
as also is the luxury of chewing pan among all, men and 
wom6n, who can pay for it. The pan comprises a pungent 
l4«(M«iown as betel, the areca-nut, spices, lime, and catechu, 
some of the ingredients having narcotic qualities, while 
they altogether produce an exhilaration of spirits, which 
accounts for the fondness shown for the compound by all 
classes of the people, especially in Assam. Women nowhere 
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smoke, except those ot the lowest classes ; but there is no 
prohibition against chewing tobacco aiul its preparations. 
The practice of drinking distilled spirituous liquors h 




become rather extensive, and was not unknown in ^ 
times; but the race of drunkards is confined to the 
politan cities. Of intoxicating drugs the gchijd is the 
cheapest, and therefore the one most extensively used. 

The manners and customs of the people have been largely 
written upon, and may be dismissed with a few words. 
The Shastras inculcate a great respect for parents ; and for 
ages the injunctions on this point have been loyally 
observed, though a slight departure from them has begun 
to be noted on the part of Young Bengal, which, correctly 
or incorrectly, is attributed to his English education. 
Parents, also, are well attached to their children, and dis- 
'charge their duties to them with much alfection, though 
possibly not with as much discretion as could be wished. 
The attachment of wives for husbands, and, in a lesser 
degree, of husbands for wives, is pretty much the same as 
in most other countries ; and, if tlie lot of women be not a 
very happy one, that is not so much owing to want of 
affection on the part of their liege-lords as to conventional 
restrictions, many of which are fast dying out. The hard- 
ship of the widow'^s lot is great ; but the remarriage of 
widows is now^authorized by law, and nothing more can be 
done for their relief by extraneous aid. In their dealings 
with each other, all classes of men arc uncommonly civiL 
Women do not join the society of men, but no complete 
seclusion is observed except among the higher classes. Of 
marriages we have spoken already ; the ceremonies ob- 
served are many, but are generally very puerile, and few of 
them require to be recapitulated. The hands of the bride 
and bridegroom are joined with a blade of sacred [Lite a) 
grass ; the bride^s father tells the bridegroom that he 
gives away his daughter to hint for good ; the bridegroom 
responds to this by saying that he accepts the gift with 
love; garlands are then exchanged, ancj the marriage is 
declared to be indissoluble. Although early married, the 
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women geiKiriilly do not get their first child before their 
sixteenth or seventeentli year; thougli there are, of course, 
excej)tional eases of earlier maternity, the lirst child having 
been delivered so early as in the thirteenth year. 

Children generally go to school when five or six years 
old, and are simultaneously instructed to read and write. 
The course of tuition commences by writing on the floor 
with a white crayon {khurhnati) ; then on palm-leaves with 
ink ; then on plantain-leaves ; and, finally, on paper, 
which concludes the course. Bengali children are much 
more intelligent than those of Behar, Orissa, and Assam — 
nay, even more so than European children ; but much is 
not done to cultivate this intelligence, and it is rarely 
indeed, that traces of it remain in after-years. In general, 
parents are quite satisfied if their children are found apt in 
understanding figures. The pdfsala only teaches them a 
little of accounts and letter-writing. The pen is made of a 
reed or bamboo-twig. The Bengali ink, which is made of 
the cheapest matcudals, is better than the best ink made 
in Europe, preserving its c.olour unaltered for centuries. 
English manuscript papers of a hundred years old are 
•^r.areely readable. The writings of the Bengalis of twice 
that age appear as fresh as if they had been written within 
the year. Of books, the Bengalis had none some thirty 
years ago; but, as wc have stated elsewhere, they have 
^ince created a language and literature of their own. The 
hujguage and literature of the people of Behar are the same 
Jis those of the provinces further to the north-west, and. 
both are of long standing. The schools in all places are 
cheap ; and often the schoolmaster is paid in kind — that 
1^, with grain and uncooked vegetables. This, we mean, is 
die form of tuition for the mass. Schools on a more 
uicthodica'i plan have now been established everywhere, 
Ijoth by the Government and the people themselves, but 
fhese are not resorted to by the poorer classes. 

I Generally, it is considered highly improper to bestow any 
literary education on wiomen ; and no man would marry a 
b^’l who was known to be capable of reading or writing, it 
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being believed that the knowledge of the wife would shorten 
the life of her husband. This prejudice, in the nature of 
things, could not last, and is fast wearing out. In the 
metropolitan cities the tables have been turned already, and 
girls who have received some sort of education are more 
sedulously sought for than those who have received none. 
Such education as the ladies have attained has not been 
unproductive of advantages. When the mistress of the 
house understands accounts, the rascality of servants is 
checkmated at once. For some reason or other, men are 
nowhere able to make time to look after their expenses ; a 
good housewife is therefore indispensable, since good ser- 
vants are not plentiful in any part of the world. Speaking 
of servants, we may mention that it is becoming more and 
more difficult now to get them in Bengal than it used to 
be. The agricultural ryots, or small farmers, are a more 
numerous class in most districts than labourers for hire; 
and in metropolitan cities good female servants are scarcely 
to be had, while the only male servants available come 
either from the North-Western Provinces, or I’rom Orissa. 
The conclusion is inevitable that the people of Bengal 
Proper now get more lucrative employment than service, and 
the result must be to improve their condition in a few years. 

The distribution of the people into classes has been already 
noticed. The rigours of caste are now nowhere very strong, 
except in Bengal Proper, minus its metropolitan towns. In 
Behar, except Brahmans, none of the other castes create 
any difficulties about sweetmeats, the chillum^ or water 
being polluted. The Ooryahs are very conservative in all 
respects, but never cared much for the restrictions of caste; 
and it is a principle with them that all castes can eat 
together in the temples and other sacred places. Assam 
is, if possible, still more liberal, as many articles are there 
used for food which would outcast any man in Beh^r or 
Orissa. In Bengal Proper all the innovation hitherto made 
has emanated from Young Bengal, but it is permeati*>g 
effectually through every nook andtoorner of the country. 

An account of the condition of the people will scarcely 
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be complete without some reference to their amusements. 
Active games there are none anywhere, except among the 
Mahomedans of the lower classes, and among schoolboys, 
who indulge freely in wrestling, and in the sports named 
kabddi and gooli-danddy the first of which is a mock combat 
carried on between two parties, and the second something 
like the bat-and-ball play with ruder implements. By the 
people generally these amusements are not resorted to, 
except at fairs and festivals. The other outdoor amuse- 
ments are kite-flying and angling, both of which are much 
liked and persistently pursued. Of the sedentary indoor- 
amusements the most important are cards, chess, pashd, and 
the games of chutoorarfga pucheesi. The wild-tribes and 
aborigines on the eastern and western frontiers are passion- 
ately fond of dancing and singing; and so, to some extent, 
are all inen of the lower orders everywhere, the use of 
musical instruments, as accompaniments to the dance or 
song, being also common. In Behar, women of all ranks 
sing at marriages and festivals, but never play on instru- 
ments ; the men, on the other hand, do not even sing, and 
no person of character, either male or female, will dance. 
In Bengal, these amusements are altogether vetoed, and 
neither men nor women will sing or dance, or perform on 
musical instruments, except those who live a dissipated life, 
A man of learning or gravity will not even honour convivial 
parties of this description with his presence, except when 
they are celebrated on festive occasions, or in connection 
with religious rites and ceremonies. 

The treatment of the dead requires no lengthy notice. 
The Hindus burn their dead ; the Mahomedans bury them. 
Of the Hindus some religious orders bury their dead, but in 
a sitting posture — cross-legged. In all places along the 
banks of saerfed rivers the dying Hindus are carried to the 
river-side, but not so elsewhere, as a general rule. After 
death the body is bathed, perfiimed, decked with flowers, 
^nd placed on the funeral pyre, which is then lighted by a 
son or other near relative. The Mahomedan practice of 
burial has nothing particular in it to be noted. 
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The character of the people varies in different places^ and 
cannot be very accurately delineated in j^cneral terms. Tlie 
people inhabiting the mountainous and unfertile regions are 
hardy and laborious; while those inhabiting the moist 
climates, with their double crops of rice and infinite variety 
of pulses, are indolent and effeminate. As to distinctive 
traits, the people of Behar may in the main bo described as 
naturally more honest than those of Bengal ; but they are 
also more quarrelsome, and there are races still amongst 
them who live by violence. The people of the Chota Nag- 
pore division may, similarly, be characterized as simple, 
honest, and truthful ; but they are ignorant and illiterate 
in the extreme. The Ooryahs are, at the same time, unin- 
telligent and boorish. The Assamese are weak, effeminate, 
and dishonest. In Bengal Proper, the principal vices of 
the people are untruthfulness, cunning, and, in the metro- 
politan towns, litigiousness also; but they have the coun- 
terbalancing virtues of quiet and orderly habits, faithfulness 
in service, and freedom from gross excesses of every 
description. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND FESTIVALS. 

Many good books liave been written on the subject of the 
Hindu and Mahomedan religions ; and these contain detailed 
information regarding the deities and saints worshipped or 
revered, which it would have been comparatively easy for 
us to epifomise for the purposes of this chapter. But the 
religion, as described in books, is not the religion of the 
peo{)le, and the religion of one province is not quite akin to 
the religion of another. It will not siifhce, therefore, to 
recapitulate what is to be found in books, which only give 
the theory of the thing, and not the thing as it actually 
exists in practice at this moment. 

In general terms, the prevalent Hindu religion of Bengal 
(apart from the monotheism of students and philosophers) 
may be described as an idol-worship of the most extravagant 
kind, the objects adored being the powers of nature expressed 
in a^^ariety of forms, and occasionally in a manner too gross 
to answer the purposes of morality. The Mahomedan 
religion may similarly be described as a standing protest 
against idolatry, enjoining emphatically the worship of one 
God, and of Him alone, and explicitly commanding the 
wholesale destruction of idols and unbelievers. The general 
conclusion, therefore, is correct, that the two religions are 
diametrically opposed to each other. They were so opposed 
at the outset, and that led to the conquest of India by the 
Mahomedans. They were so opposed for centuries after, 
which gave occasion to bloody wars and grinding oppression. 
In theory they are equally antagonistic at this moment, and 
considerable ill-will boils up at •times in the minds of their 
respective followers, which is only prevented from breaking 
out into actual mischief by the fear of an indifferent arbi- 
trator superior to both parties in power. 
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Notwithstandiiif^ all this apparent hostility^ however, we 
assert advisedly that, in the Bengal Presidency at least, the 
two religions are at this moment actually on very amicable 
terms, and that this amity promises to be still more cordial 
in time, and possibly may become lasting. The Hindu is 
exceedingly tolerant; the Mahomedan of Bengal, wlio was 
originally one by conversion only, has long ceased to be 
fanatical : and advances and concessions on both sides are 
gradually lessening the distance that existed between them. 
The Hindu visits all W\^ j)vrasthdn^ of the Mahomedans to 
do honour to the saints, and the Mahomedan applies to all 
the Hindu deities and saints for favour and protection when 
supplications to his own are found to be ineffectual ; the 
former practises the black art which he has learnt from the 
Moor, while the latter wears on his arm the charmed amulet 
used by the Hindu to scare away the evil-eye. Nay, more, 
the two peoples have managed between them to set up one 
common object of worship, \^ho is called by the Hindus 
Satya-ndrayariy the true Lord — and by the Mahomedans, 
Satyapify or the true saint ; and they have mutually adopted 
many of each other’s religious prejudices. 

Of course each party still adheres to its own religion 
loyally, and would repel any charge of disaffection with 
great indignation ; but the articles of their faith, as now 
understood and maintained, will not bear the test of any 
close comparison with the strict injunctions of their respec- 
tive creeds. The Koran has no reverence except for the living 
God, abominates idols, and admits no sort of religious ser- 
vice apart from fasts and prayers. The Mahomedans 
accordingly profess no adoration except for the God of the 
Kor^n, and observe faithfully the fasts of the Kamzi,n, Ecd, 
and Mohurrum ; but, over and above all this, they also 
worship saints, or revere them, — that being the more con- 
venient word. These saints are as plentiful in number as 
the gods of the Hindus, they have monuments dedicated to 
them, and offerings called 8rini are made to them to con- 
ciliate their favour. Apart from these monuments, there 
are also mosques all over the land. for the adoration of God; 
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but it is a difficult question to settle whether in the mosques 
or in the monuments the adoration is more fervent. Simi- 
larly^ the Hindu is constant in his devotion to his own 
oods^ of wliom the number is uncountable ; but not a 
week passes in whicli the anxious housewife does not pay 
lier dole to Moofiklilld-sJaui, or other Mahomedan pir, to 
tide the family over all their little difficulties; and who 
shall say that her faith in the latter is less stanch than in 
the former? 

The chief a<2^ents of the Mahomedan religion are the 
and» after them the Moolahs ^ or priests. But the 
religious persons most respected throughout the country 
are the mendicants^ called falclrSy who have charge of the 
iiioiiumcnts dedicated to the saints. These monuments are 
generally of two kinds — namely, ilarrjdhs or cenotaphs, and 
knbiirs or tombs. At both indiscriminately offerings are 
made; and often, very often, in imitation of the idolatrous 
practices of the Hindus, rude Images of horses are placed 
prorninehtly in view as tangible objects of reverence. Besides 
this, offerings are also made to the pagan gods in their own 
temples, to coax out what the Mahomedan saints may seem 
averse to concede. This, then, we say, is the aspect of re- 
ligion in Bengal : the Hindus, in addition to their own 
gods, pay homage to the saints of the Mf^liomedans ; 
and the Mahomedans, departing from the strict letter of 
the Koran, not only worship saints of their own making, 
but also venerate, if they do not expressly worship, all the 
gods and saints whom the Hindus have set up. It is only 
when there is a quarrel between the two races that their 
religions part from each other with a thunder-clap ; and then 
of course the Hindu hastens to defile the mosque of his 
opponent with pig’s blood, and the Mahomedan to place 
cow^s flesh* in the temple of the Lhigam. 

In Behar the worship of pvrSy or saints, is not much 
known ; and the higher ranks of the Mahomedans abstain 
irom making offerings to the pagan gods in their own 
temples, though the l«wer ranks in all their distresses have 
recourse to them. The only occasions when this is expressly 
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avoided even by the latter^ are those of the three great 
festivals — the Eamzan^ Eed, and Mohurrum — when, for the 
time only, the Mahomedaiis of all classes affect to be inve- 
terate haters cf idolatry. The fast of the Ramzan is gene- 
rally kept inviolate, though few fast every day throughout 
the month, as they are required to do ; and both during 
this festival and the Eed, the people of the lower orders, 
who are usually much addicted to the use of spirituous 
liquors and palm-wine, eschew them, to resume them again 
when the festivals are over. Abstinence to the same extent 
is not ordinarily observed during the Mohurrum, but no 
sort of concession to idolatry is then made. The fact is, 
these great festivals give the guinea^s stamp to a man^s 
reputation for religion, and all men, therefore, are, during 
their continuance, naturally most anxious to exhibit their 
orthodoxy in the best light. But that orthodoxy* is gene- 
rally as short-lived as the show, and will not repay any 
search made for it after the sliow is at an end. The tdzedhs 
during the Mohurrum are numerous in Behar. They are 
paraded through the streets with the usual amount of 
tumult and violence, after which they are kept by, not 
thrown away; and the same idzedh thus answers fronv.ycar 
to year. The Hindus join these processions freely for fun^s 
sake, and there used to be fights from fun between them 
and the Mahomedans in the olden times. The contests 
were more violent between the Sheahs and the Soonis ; but 
the Government has now put down these disturbances 
everywhere with a strong hand. 

The laxity in Bengal Proper is much greater than in 
Behar. In Bengal, the Hindus send offerings to Satya-pir, 
and the Mahomedans to Saiya-ndrayany daily, without stint 
and without any effort at concealment ^ and the same per- 
sonage is worshipped by the two races, almost in the same 
manner — though the services read are different. The 
number of monuments to ''the saints idolized are also con- 
siderably greater than in Behdr, and the images of horse?) 
figure more largely in all the monuments throughout the 
country. The songs relating to the saints are sung by all 
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classes ; they attribute to them the power of curing all 
sorts of diseases, and of helping in all sorts of difficulties. 
The temptation to adore them is therefore irresistible, and 
is not resisted. 

The five grand points of the Mahomedan law are prayer, 
ablution, study of the Koran, pilgrimage, and fasting. 
The Bengal Mahomedans do not even pretend to follow the 
law in all these essentials. The third and the fourth are 
very little regarded — the pilgrimage falling entirely to the 
share of the fakirs^ who naturally wander about much in 
their begging. The first two are observed by all, because 
they are so easy of observance that it would 4 )e wanton 
folly to neglect them. The last is also generally attended 
but in the same sense as in Beh^ir — that is, the fasts are 
not very strictly kept throughout the month ; nay, in 
Bengal' it is considered sufficient if they are observed for 
two or- throe days only. 

The celebration of the Mohurrum in Bengal is a grander 
affair than in Belhir — the approach to idolatry being nearer. 
The tdzedhs are less in nunaber, but much larger in size, and 
more showy. In several districts the Hindus not only join, 
but^ake part in the processions, howling and beating their 
breasts as devoutly as the Mahomedans ; while the Maho- 
rnedans repay the compliment by playing with red-powder 
at the lloli, and by dragging the car of Jagganath at the 
Rath festival. Unlike the practice observed in Behar, the 
tdzedhs in Bengal, like the Hindu idols, are thrown away 
when the festival is over; and the resemblances in other 
respects are so great that it is doubtful if the Mahomedan 
of Lower Bengal really remembers his religion to be dif- 
ferent from that of the Hindu, except when he repeats the 
kuhnd^ or sits down to a dejeuner of beef and poultry. 

The imitations in the matter of caste are equally close, 
and this we have noticed already. No Bengal Mahomedan 
will eat with infidels, or intermarry with tribes which 
.follow disagreeable professions; and many tribes, such as 
hissyesj doorydhs, and hdjdms, are condemned to perpetual 
exclusion from rank and respectability. A good many 
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Mahomedans have also commenced to liold birds and 
animals in veneration after the Hindus ; and the tig-er 
especially is respected by them as the cliosen agent of their 
saints. They are further abandoning tlieir faith in pil- 
grimages, though this is not in imitation of the Hindus, 
who are very fond of them. The most celebrated IMahome- 
dan pilgrimage in Bengal is to Peruah, near Gour ; but 
few take the trouble to go tliere now : and a journey 
to Mecca is, of course, out of tlie question. The Ferazecs, 
the puritans among the IMaliomedans, belong to Bengal ; 
but their puritanism consists only in outward shqw. They 
dress differently from the other Mahomedans, wrap their 
(Ihooii round the body without crossing it between the legs, 
love falsehood with an uncompromising love, and are 
troublesome as often as they can conveniently manage to 
be so. But, in other respects, they are not distinguishable 
from the rest of the Mussulman population of Bengal. 

In Assam the Mahomedans have departed still more 
from the strictness prescribed by their religion ; so much 
so, that they are considered by the Mahomedans of Bengal, 
lax as the latter arc themselves, to be totally unworthy of 
the Moslem name. Any further notice of them, there|pre, 
is unnecessary. The number of Mahomedans in Orissa is 
too small to require particular attention. 

The above is all the account we have to rrive of the 

O 

Mahomedan religion as we find it in Bengal. Our de- 
scription of the Hindu religion will be nearly as brief. Its 
principal feature, apart from the theoretical ordinances of 
the Shastras, is the worship of grum-devUtds (village-gods), 
ganas, or whatever they are called in dilTerent places. There 
are no temples now for Bruhma, Vishnu, Doorga, Ganesa, 
Kfirtika, or Indra. Of the book-gods — if we may so call 
them — Siva, Kali, and Lakshmi alone retain their hold 
still on the popular mind. For the rest there are set festi- 
vals to be performed at particular times, in which they are 
all remembered by name, but no distinct worship for each, , 
the deities for everyday worship bei«g the grdm-devatds, 
who are universally applied to in all cases of danger and 
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distress. Men of rank pretend, indeed, not to attach much 
importance to these divinities ; but offering's are never- 
theless always made by them and their families to propi- 
tiate their favour : and the lower orders follow the lead of 
Ihe higher classes in this as in other respects with greater 
devotion. Griha or family dcvafds are also common, each 
man worshipping a particular divinity in his own house; 
and ill the Bchar districts the worship of Ohoot-devatas, 
or gliosts, is exceedingly widespread, — and probably several 
of the observances in Gyjih owe their origin to this super- 
stition. The actual religious ceremony, called 2ioqjdh, is 
nearly the same in all cases. If performed at night, there 
are plenty of lamps blazing with consecrated butter, which 
g've a charm to the scene. Many pleasing perfumes are 
burnt, which destroy the unpleasant smell of the burning , 
butter.' The tinkling of bells and the shrill strain of the 
conch serve to scare away evil-spirits that, the Sluistras tell 
us, arc ever jealous of the honours paid to the gods, and 
crowd round the altars to pollute the offerings ; while 
the deep sound of gongs and cymbals make up the rest of 
the parade. 

The grdni^devatds are too numerous for all of them being 
separately named — since, as the term indicates, there is 
generally a separate devatd for each grdm or village ; and 
not unfrequently* he is an anonymous deit}^ altogether, 
having neither name nor form, and being represented only 
by a lump of clay or cow-dung. Some of the most cele- 
brated of these dcvafds in Behar (and we include bhooL 
devalds in the enumeration) are at this moment (they are 
constantly changing) Ram Thfikoor, Tulsibar, Bishohari, 
Tiladana, Parusram, Dharmadas, Kanudas, and Mulik Beyo 
— the last being the name of a Mahomedan who was con- 
nected with the conquest of the province, whom, with a 
deg ree of toleration of which the Hindu alone is capable, 
the priests have canonized and converted into a devatd. 
Tlie worship of all these deities takes the form of daily 
poojd/is and sacrifice^. 

The other religious manifestations among the Behar 
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Hindus which require notice are the festivals named Iloli, 
Bewail^ and Dasahdrd. Of these, the Holi is the most 
important. It is held in honour of the spring, when, on 
the full moon of Fdlgoon (March), burnt-offerings are made 
to the gods to bespeak their protection from Dhunda 
Rakshasi, who revives with the breath of spring, and is apt 
to become mischievous. This is the legend current in 
Behar, but that which obtains in Bengal is totally different. 
The great sport of the festival consists in squirting red- 
liquid through syringes, and throwing red»powder against 
each other, and in singing filthy songs continuously for 
about a week before and a week after the day of o'fiering. 
All, except very old men, join in these obscenities ; and, 
while the men indulge in this maimer outside their houses, 
the women do so within, singing and abusing each other 
with even greater indecency than the men, whom, however, 
they, for obvious reasons, do not admit to their parties. 
The Holi is a personification ’of Nature wantoning in her 
prime, or rather in the renovation of her powers in spring ; 
and this accounts for the licentious mirth that accompanies 
its celebration. 

The next important festival of Behar, the ])ewdl\ is 
observed in a manner peculiar to the Hindustanis, the 
cattle being allowed to take part in the ceremony, with their 
horns painted and adorned with flowers. ' Apart from the 
religious rites, the accompaniments of the festival are 
feasting and the lighting of lamps, to both of which full 
justice is done by all classes. On the day following is held 
the Goherdhone Poojdk, or Anakutjdtrd,'yf\iQXi the women 
collect together and pray to a lump of boiled rice or a mass 
of cow-dung, made somewhat after the human form. 

The Basahdrdj or the Gunjd Poojdh, consists, as the 
name implies, in the worship of the sacred river Gungfi, or 
Ganges, on the anniversary of her descent from heaven, 
and is celebrated in the Beh fir districts with much ostentation 
and' noise. A second festival, the Janma Astami^ or the • 
nativity of Krishna, is observed byi the Vysnubs, who 
are usually very jubilant over it. A worship of the sun is 
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also celebrated with great pomp in the month of Kdrtik, 
the worshippers being women^ who fast twenty-four hours 
before making their offerings to the luminary. This cere- 
m(jny is called Chatkd Bharat ; it is unknown in Bengal, 

In Behar the Charak Poojdh is unknown ; and the Door- 
(jd Poojdh is not celebrated anywhere except in Tirhoot, 
where it is unaccompanied by sacrifices, the ceremony con- 
sisting merely of fasting and prayer. The only other reli- 
gious ceremonies which prevail in the province are bathing 
in holy places and rivers, and pilgrimages. Bathing the 
body is necessarily more largely indulged in in a warm 
country like Bengal than in colder climates, and bathing in 
particular places only combines the luxury with religion — 
thougli the luxury ceases to be one when the bathing is in 
herds, as the Hindus practise it. The pilgrimages of 
greatest sanctity observed by the people of Bchdr are to 
Baidyanath, in Becrboom ; Ilarihar Chatra, at the junc- 
tion of the Gunduck and the Ganges; Kangrtigola, at 
the junction of the Koosi with the Ganges; and Gyah : 
exclusive of those to Benares, Prayaga (Allahabad), and 
Jagganath, which are sacred to Hindus in all parts of 
India. The number of pilgrims to all these places is always 
very^arge. 

Large meetings are also held occasionally at particular 
places, for particular purposes, which are sometimes inex- 
plicable, though slenderly connected with religion. One 
case of this kind is narrated in the Bengal Administration 
Keport for 1865-66, which says that a Tiyar fisherman, 
named Baiju, having given out that Pamiraj, the god of 
his caste, had manifested himself to him in visions and 
ordered the Tiyars to discontinue their trade of fish-catch- 
ing, the story spread like wildfire, and all the Tiyars of 
Ghazeepore, Benfires, Mirz.apore, Monghyr, Bhaugulpore, 
Tirhoot, Sarun, and other districts, assembled at Gogra, in 
Purnedh, and offered holy w^ter to the griha-devatd of 
, Laiju, and sacrificed some three thousand goats before they 
separated. The local authorities, being unable to under- 
stand the object of t&e gathering, kept Baiju Tiyar under 
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surveillance for some time ; but no criminality of any kind 
was proved against him^ or against anybody else. The 
movement was simply a superstitious one ; and the Admin- 
istration Report very naively records tliat a precisely 
similar commotion had occurred among the Dosads of Behar, 
in 1863. 

The great festivals of Bengal Proper arc the Boorgd Boo- 
jdhj the Ilorij and the Charak, — with many minor festivals, 
such as the poojdhs of Lakshmi, Kfili^ Jagadhatri, Kfirtika, 
and Seraswitti, none of which requires any notice in detail ; 
the Siljorddn and the Bdmyiavami , which also can be simi- 
larly silently passed over \ and the Beivdii, Dasahdird, and 
Janma Astaml^ which we have noticed in speaking of the 
ceremonies observed in Behar. The festival named Boorgd 
Poojdh commemorates the destruction of the minotaur, a 
powerful daitga, by Doorga, the champion of the gods. It 
is altogether a quiet and decent aflair, its only objectionable 
part being the sacrifice of goats and buffaloes in large 
numbers. All faces are on the occasion lighted with a 
smile; every man, woman, and child has got some new 
clothes or new ornaments to put on ; and throughout, the 
festival is enjoyed with bright faces and great good-humour. 
The Iloli is, as elsewhere, a rude sport, accompanied by a 
great deal of indecency ; but the disgusting features of the 
rite are dying out in Bengal, even though it is there cele- 
brated in remembrance of the loves of Krishna for Radhay 
and his other innumerable mistresses. Of the Charak, the 
barbarities have been already put down by the Government; 
and even the svvingingon the pole is now nowhere permitted 
— so that in a few years this will cease altogether to be num- 
bered with the religious observances extant. The day is 
now held sacred rather as Chyte or Mahd Bisab Sankrduiti — 
that is, the last day of the year, which the Hindus celebrate 
in the same manner as the Europeans celebrate their New- 
Year^s Day — friends interchapging civilities with each other, 
masters and servants exchanging kindly remembrances, and 
every one accosting his neighbour with a good word and a 
smile. Of the other festivals, we shalf only notice that the 
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Bewail is celebrated in Beng^al by general illumination, 
every house and temple being lighted by rows of little 
lamps along the roofs, windows, and cornices, and often 
also on bamboo frames ; and that during the Janma Adami 
the Vysnubs go mad, but in their own peculiar way — that 
is, over hhdng, ddhi^ and c/iaras, and not over spirituous 
liquors. 

The gri/fa and gram iJevaids of Bengal arc not very 
few in number ; but, unlike the state of things in Behar, 
the worship of the gram -dev alas is considered by the 
higher classes to be unorthodox, though, to appease the 
fears of the women, it is quite openly connived at. The 
names most feared are those of Si laid, Sides ivari, Mangal- 
eh and i, Bishahari, Bdljdlhdkoor, and OhlBibi ; but there are 
a great many others, and a hideous face painted at the foot 
of a tree will always bring together many worshippers from 
among those wlio may be passing by. 

Of the house-divinities the little stone named Shdlgardm, 
‘consecrated to Vishnu, is the hiost important. It is found 
in the Gunduck and Koosi rivers, is very heavy, oval or cir- 
cular in form, and in colour* is olten black, but sometimes 
lighter or ajiproaehing to violet. Only a small cavity 
appe.'si’s on the outside of the stone, but within it is hollow 
and almost concave, being furnished in the interior coats 
with spiral lines which terminate in a point t^owards the 
centre. The hollow is the habitation of Vishnu. This 
little stone is tended as a god ; it is anointed, bathed, 
worshipped, fed, and actually laid in bed to sleep. 

Bathing in sacred rivers and going on pilgrimages are 
both devout occupations in Bengal, as in Behar. We need 
not stop here to name all the bathing-places which have an 
odour of sanctity, particularly as they are very numerous ; 
but, among others, Haridwar and Prayaga, in Upper India, 
and Gungasagara in Bengal, may be remembered. The ibl- 
lowing story regarding a second site in Bengal will explain 
how very efficacious these places are generally held to be. 
The river Brahmapootra is, as the fable has it, the son of 
llruhm^,, by Omega, ffhe wife of Santanu. The particulars 
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of the wooing* will not bear recital ; the affair ended in the' 
production of a holy pool or lake, which was named Brah- 
makoond, or the pool of Bruhma. This for ages re- 
mained in obscurity, till Parusram, the great champion ‘of 
the Brahmans, passed by it after having exterminated the 
Kshetriya race. For a while he rested by the lake, leaning 
on his battle-axe and thinking regretfully of the carnage 
which surrounded him. Just when his conscience smote 
him for the mischief he had done, he saw a white cow with 
a black calf at her side, and listened to the mother upbraid- 
ing her child for its blackness, which it had acquired from 
having accidentally killed a Brahman. Go/'^ said the 
mother, and bathe yourself in the holy pool, and see if it 
will not restore your purity The calf did so, and in- 
stantly regained its white colour; whereupon Parusram 
followed the example, and was purified. 

As it happens that nearly all the rivers and lakes in the 
country are quite as sacred as the hoond alluded to, the 
opportunities of getting purified like Parusram are constant ; 
but there are a few streams which have to be avoided, 
having been deliberately pronounced by the Shastras to be 
impure. Of this character is the river Karumnassa,* in 
Behar, the story about which is as follows : A certain ^ajah 
of the Solar race, named Trisangka, was a great sinner, 
having muudered a Brahman and married his own step- 
mother. These sins were not to be easily expiated ; but a 
good-natured saint undertook to purify him. For this pur- 
pose he collected water from all the sacred streams in the 
world, and the sinner being washed thefewith was cleansed. 
The water, however, was for ever deprived of its virtue; 
and flowing down, formed the KarumnSssa, the impurest of 
all rivers, though -it looks as clear as crystal. 


* The rivers thus condemued are four in number, of which three 
belong to Bengal. They are: the Karumnassa, the waters of which 
cannot be touched without pollution ; the Curatoya, bathing 
which is forbidden; the Gunduck, in which swimming is 
hibited ; and the Indus, which is not to be crossed. 
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The places of pilgrimage for the Bengal Hindu are Jag- 
ganath^ Kjishi (Benares), Gyah, AlldhabM, and Kamroop. 
Of the first and third, detailed accounts have been given, 
and one of them will be further spoken of shortly ; the 
second and fourth are beyond the limits of Bengal, and do 
not require any notice here; the fifth is sacred as the place 
where Siva spent his honeymoon with Parvati. The Hindus 
of Bengal are also partial to the observance of fasts, which 
arc mainly of four kinds, — namely, (i) those in which the 
devotee does not eat or drink at all within twenty-four 
hours; (2) ^hose in which he fasts during the day only, and 
eats at night ; (3) when he consumes nothing but fruits, 
milk, and water; and (4) when he eats once only during 
tlie lay and night. Of these the first, as the strictest, is 
most in fashion ; and the observance of the Ekddasi, or 
eleventh ‘lunation, is held to be particularly meritorious. 

We now come to Orissa and the great festivals of Jag- 
ganath. From the beginning of things, says the fable, 
Parmcssara, or Ja’gganath, dwelt in Utkal-desa in the 
form of Nilmfidava. In the Satya Yug, Indradyamna, 
a rajah of Avanti (Oujein), having proceeded to worship 
him, the image disappeared from the face of the earth. The 
rajah was overwhelmed with disappointment; but it was 
soon after reported that the god had reappeared in the form 
of a log Nim wood, adorned with the emblems of Vishnu, 
— namely, smikha, chakra, gadd, ; or conch, discus, 

mace, and lotus. The sacred axe of Viswakarma, the 
architect of the gods, was now besought, and converted 
the log into the im'age of Jagganath; and the rajah to 
whom the god was so complaisant, built a temple to house 
him on the very site on which the present temple stands. 

The great festival of Orissa is the Rafk Jdtrd, which is 
also observed in all parts of Bengal Proper with much pomp 
and ostentation. It commences with what is called the 
Sjidu Jdtrd, or the bathing of Jagganath. The god falls 
^ick immediately after, is laid up with burning fever, and 
remains in confinement for some fifteen or sixteen days, 
which gives the Pandds ample time to repaint him. As 
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soon as lie is convalescent, he goes out for a change ; and 
this drive in his car is the festival of great celebrity. Eight 
days after, he comes back to his own residence; and the 
return tour is also celebrated with much pomp. None of 
the other idols worshipped at Orissa receives the same 
veneration as Jaggaiiath. There arc temples dedicated to 
Mahadeva at Bhuvancssar, but these are nearly all in ruins. 
The worship of Jagganath is the only great festival of the 
country now, having variations within itself called the 
Chan dan JatnU or the festival of sweet scents ; the Smin 
Jdtnt and Hath Jdtrd, noticed above; the Jhoolna JiUrd^ 
or the swinging festival; and i\\(i JJole Jditrd, or the Iloli. 
In Pooree, it is held sinful to place a pot on the lire for 
cooking. Every pilgrim must eat the Mahdpra^dd^ or Ibod 
consecrated to Jagganath — ^a most abominable stuff, unlit 
for human consumption. Nor is there any pilgrimage from 
Orissa anywhere — Jagganath being itself the Jerusalem 
and Mecca of the Hindus. . 

The religion of the Buddhas will require no detailed 
notice in this place. It was for a long time i^revalent in 
Magadha and Assam, and ,in fact, in a greater or less 
degree, all over the Presidency ; but it is now observed only 
by a small section of the community known by the name 
of Jains. The date of its first establishment cannot be very 
precisely Elated. Sakya Muni is said to have entered 
on his mission in b.o. 588; but the proofs are abundant 
that Buddhism was understood in several parts of Bengal 
long before that time. Even conceding that Brahmanism 
was the original religion of the country, it is clearly evident 
that all the kings of the western districts made their first 
appearance in history as Buddhists ; and this in itself gives 
their religion an earlier date than the sixth century before 
Christ. Probably, the religion started with, as it assumed 
the name of, Boodh or Buddha, the son of Soma and 
grandson of Atri, Sakya Muni distinguishing himself in a 
later age by giving it a stable foundation in Bengal, which 
it retained till it was finally rooted Ojpt when Sarnath, near 
Benares, was destroyed. It was peculiar as a protest 
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against superstition and the tyranny of priestcraft. It 
denied the authority of the Veds^ and repudiated the institu- 
tion of Caste; believed in God, but declared Him to be 
above the cares and concerns of life ; and contended that 
the chief motive for good works was the hope of obtaining 
MooDi, or salvation, by enfranchisement or expansion. 
This is mainly the belief also of the Jains, though they 
have got some additional dogmas of their own. The head- 
quarters of the Jains arc at Parasnath, with some religious 
outposts in other places. 

We should, perhaps, here refer to the religion of the 
Brahmoes, which is based on the tenets of the Upanishads, 
and unites with a refined conception of the Deity a good 
ethical code for general observance. This religion is 
essentially the same as that known to the students and 
plnlosophers of India from the age of Vyasa under the name 
of the Vedanta ; but to the Brahmoes belongs the credit of 
having so modified it as to makje it accord with the present 
state of knowledge and civilisation. It cannot be said, 
however, that the religion has secured a strong hold on the 
country yet ; and a lengthened notice of it here is therefore 
unnecessary. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BRITISH rule: its EFFECTS. 

We have referred to the origin of the British power in 
India. It came in opportunely, just when the Mahomedan 
and Hindu powers had broken their forces against each 
other, the Mahrattils having broken down the Moguls, and 
the Afghjins broken down the Mahrattas. The last 
triumph was with the Afghans, who defeated the Mahrattas 
in the battle of Paniput; but they had not the stamina to 
grasp at empire, and the authority contended for quietly 
passed into other hands. 

The history of the wars and intrigues by which the 
British power was established in India does not concern us. 
We shall confine ourselves to a short account of the internal 
administration of Bengal by the English after they got 
possession of it. Their first exercise of kingly powjsr was 
in 1757^ when they set up a nawab of their own in Bengal ; 
and the authority was formally conceded to them by the 
emperor ot‘ Delhi, in 1765, when the entire fiscal adminis- 
tration of the province, together with the administration of 
civil justice, was made over to them, the criminal and 
police administrations only being left in the hands of the 
nawab, who was made a pensioner of the Company. It was 
a long time, however, before the English were able to do 
justice to the charge they undertook ; and the nawab, in 
the meantime, did nothing beyond drawing his stipend. 
The fact is, the English authorities at the outset looked 
upon Bengal simply in the light of a warehouse for carry- 
ing on a lucrative business', and regarded the existence of a 
native population that required to be cared for as a mattej 
of secondary importance, which did, not in any way affect 
the question of profits. The consequence was, that their 
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first efforts at internal administration smelt only of money, 
and did not contribute in the smallest degree to mitigate 
tliQ long-protracted sufferings of the people. Even the 
revenue which they had undertaken to administer was not 
well administered. They did not understand the subject, 
and were obliged to delegate their powers to those who 
did — namely, to the native zemindars, who had hitherto 
acted simply as the collecting sircars of the Mahomedans, 
which was their recognised position from the time of 
Moorshed Kooly Khan. The zemindars, of course, came 
forward wiXh great alacrity to receive the increased trust, 
since they had nothing to lose but everything to gain by the 
powers now assigned to them. They contracted not for 
the land-revenue only, but for every kind of revenue, under- 
taking, to manage the excise and to regulate the internal 
trade of the country. The duties of the police, which the 
nawab had not taken up, were also left in their hands, toge- 
ther with the adjudication of cases which neither the Eng- 
lish officials nor the nawab had assumed. These arrange- 
ments continued in full force till 1772, and in a lesser de- 
gree till 1790. 

In. 1770, there was a great famine in Bengal, but no 
efforts were made to arrest its virulence. The Company 
expected, the zemindars to look after the matter ; the 
zemindars could do nothing. A whole generation of 
zemindars were reduced to poverty, and some of the greatest 
men among them were imprisoned on account of their 
inability to pay the arrears due from tham ; a whole gene- 
ration of ryots were swept away from the face of the 
earth — almost unnoticed, certainly without the slightest 
exertion being made for their preservation. 

The maladministration of the police was attended with 
consequences still more fearful. Not only was there no 
police in the land, but, worse than that, the country 
swarmed with men who assume*d the authority of the police 
•to extort and oppress. Dacoities were of constant occur- 
rence ; the zeminddrs themselves were dacoits, and levied 
hlack-mail ; their followers were only too eager to follow in 
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the wake of their lords. The people of the nawab, who did 
not assist in the administration of the laws, would not 
sufier themselves to be outdone in extortion and oppression 
by the people of the zemindars ; even the ryots were only 
too anxious to prey on each other whenever they found it 
convenient to do so. There was no law in the country, or 
rather no one to administer the law. The remembrance of 
the old troubles is now fast dying out, and men scarcely 
believe in these days in the extent of the misrule and 
anarchy which immediately followed the assumption of the 
government by the English. 

This was the state pf things till 1790. Intermediately, 
there were many good men noting upon what they saw, 
and attempting to work out many salutary reforms. It 
was Warren Hastings who insisted on the nawab doing 
something for his pension; but the result was a vn’etched 
misrule, in which the chief actors were eunuchs and concu- 
bines. In 1772, a few provincial courts were constituted; ’ 
and, in 1781, the number of these courts was increased, 
and the judges vested with tlie powers of a magistrate. 
But it was not till 1790, or the administration of the 
Marquess of Cornwallis, that any real reform was jnade. 
In that year the nawab was expressly deprived of his 
authority, though his pension was left intact ; the Calcutta 
Supreme Court was established, and also a Chief Criminal 
Court for all Bengal, with four Criminal Courts of Circuit. 
A regular police was started at the same time ; and, by 
1793, a methodical system of administration was intro- 
duced, which, with modifications and * improvements, has 
been handed down to the present times. 

We have not yet named the greatest of Lord Corn- 
wallis^s achievements, which was the permanent settlement 
of the land-revenue. Up to this time the zemindars were 
only contractors for the collection of the rent due from the 
ryots. The English Goveinraent now conceived the idea 
of giving them such an interest in the soil as would induce* 
them to improve it by reclaiming the jungles and swamps. 
With this view a settlement of the revenue was made with 
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them_, first for ten years, and afterwards as a permanent 
arrangement, a proprietory right in the soil being conceded 
to them. This arrangement has been for a long time the 
l)one of contention between tliose who have praised and 
those who have assailed it ; but it is scarcely possible to 
deny that, on the whole, it has worked pretty fairly up to 
the present day. Of course it was a bargain for the zemin- 
dars — it was meant to be so ; but the rights of the ryots 
were not ignored. Since then the matter has been sifted 
every time that questions between zemindars and their 
ryots have iirisen, and all the little grievances on either side 
have been removed or redressed by further legislation. It 
may be argued that, notwithstanding everything that has 
becii done in his favour, the ryot^s share in the produce of 
tlie soil . amounts at this moment to no more than what is 
barely sufficient to support his existence. This is too true; 
but that' is more or loss the condition of the husbandman 
•all over the world. The only telling argument against the 
settlement is, that’it was concluded hastily, with men who 
did not represent the ancient gentry of the province, whom 
alone it was intended to benefit. This, doubtless, was the 
case ; Jjjor the misrule of previous years had been so great that 
there was actually no old gentry in existence when the 
settlement was made, and all that the English Government 
could possibly do, was to create a new gentry with such 
materials as were at hand. After all, the concession to the 
zemindars does not appear to have been anything so great 
as is generally supposed. It is only eighty-five years now 
since the settlement was made ; within this short period 
almost all the families with which it was originally con- 
cluded have disappeared as insolvents, their properties 
having passed into other hands, while the few that remain 
arc generally in evil plight. With some notable exceptions, 
it is the Government-securityholder, and not the zemindar, 
who is the millionaire of the daj^ ! 

. It is scarcely necessary to trace the administrative 
changes in the order ia which they were made. Improve- 
ments in all departments were effected year after year, as 
VOL. II. I 
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soon as the Government began to understand its work and 
perceive its way through the difliculties by wliich it was 
surrounded. Of course the revenue continued to receive 
the greatest share of attention ; it continues to do so to the 
present hour. The permanent settlement of the revenue 
left very little to be done in the way of augmenting it ; 
but the little that was left has been since well worked up. 
All the tracts not included in the original settlement have 
now been settled^ or resettled^ with large increases of 
revenue \ and the work is still going on in every nook and 
corner to which it can be extended. The recejit resettle- 
ment of Assam^ which is a Government estate, has doubled 
the revenue hitherto derived from it ; some portions of the 
Midnapore district have been settled afresh with like suc- 
cess; Palamow, in the table-land of the Chota Nagpore 
division, has been similarly dealt with at an advance of 
sixty per cent, on the former demand ; and the Boo tan 
Dooars have been settled at*more than double the revenue- 
that the Booteahs ever made out of them. 

Besides increasing the revenue, the Government has been 
doing a great deal of other work also. In connection with 
the revenue settlements the whole of Bengal, Beluif, and 
Orissa has been surveyed. This has been done for revenue 
purposes oyly, and in a somewhat perfunctory manner, so 
that no permanent boundary-marks of villages and proper- 
ties have anywhere been laid down. But it is still a great 
thing that something has been done in a matter so impor- 
tant. The difficulty to be got over in respect to the deter- 
mination of village boundaries lies in tlie cost it necessarily 
involves. The Government is unwilling to incur the 
expense, as the advantage to be derived from the measure 
will fall mainly to the share of the zemindfir; but it is 
rather surprising that, having done so much already, the 
Government should hesitate to complete the work on such 
a plea. 

Another great work undertaken in connection with tha 
collection of revenue is the irrigation of parched districts. 
The irrigation-works in Bengal consist as yet only of (i) 
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the Orissa, canals, and (2) the Soane canals. The first is 
subdivided into two parts — namely, one designed for the 
’irrigation of the delta of the Mahanadi and the Brahmini 
rivers in Orissa, and the other for the irrigation of the 
district of Midn^pore, which is also to be connected with 
the tidal waters of the Hooghly. The works required for 
lliese purposes were commenced by a private comjxiny (the 
East India Irrigation Company) in 1864, from whom they 
were purchased by the Government. Those on the Soane 
were also originally projected by the same company. What 
the Government has done at either place up to this time is 
little indeed. As yet, the works do not promise to be very 
successful in a short time. 

For a long scunes of years the Government had a salt- 
mono])()ly which has since been thrown up. The manufac- 
ture, as it was carried on by the Government, yielded a 
large revenue, but was not founded on the goodwill of the 
people engaged in it. The GoVernment officials intrusted 
with the work contracted with persons called Molunghees 
for the engagement of people as salt-coolies. Large advances 
were made through these men, of which a small fraction 
only foflnd its way to the ryots — just so much, in fact, as 
was necessary to force them to engage in the work, the 
condition implied being that they were to leave tl^eir homes 
and families and go to work at the salt-pans whenever they 
were required to do so. The advances were not taken wil- 
lingly, often not taken at all ; but the ryots had to work 
all the same, as complaints from them only lay to the salt- 
officers, who always sided with the Molunghees. Some- 
times the officers intrusted with the judicial administration 
of the country attempted to interfere; but this only led to 
affrays between the two departments of the public service, 
and to the eventual triumph of Ibhe salt department, the 
loss of revenue being in those days more dreaded by the 
Government than any little failure of justice. An effort 
made to regulate the system of impressment, and much 
honesty of purpose on the part of certain excellent adminis- 
trators was brought to bear on the matter ; but the evils 

1 2 
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did not abate materially till the monopoly was given up. 
Some salt is still manufactured by the Government ; but 
the manufacture is now open to everybody, and does not, 
therefore, admit of impressment. Altogether, very little 
salt is at present mamifactured in the country, the whole 
supply required being met by the imports from Liverpool. 
Tlie interest of the Gov^ernment is now limited to the reali- 
zation of a duty imposed at an equal rate on all salt sold, 
and it is a matter of little importance to it, so far as the 
revenue is concerned, whether the salt thus sold is imported 
or home-manufactured. A large revenue is derived from 
the duty levied on the imported salt, so that there has been 
no loss whatever by the abandonment of the manufacturing 
monopoly. The tax realized is on one of the necessaries of 
life, and may appear somewhat iniquitous on tliat ground ; 
but the natives of all classes prefer it as it stands, and have 
themselves often proposed the abolition of all direct imposts 
with an increase of the sait-rate. Propose a direct tax of 
any kind, and they are sure to object to it ; but, indirectly, 
they are willing to make up quite as much as the Govern- 
ment may require of them. An abstinence from direct 
taxation generally would, without doubt, give theii' con- 
querors the strongest hold on their faithfulness. 

The English Government also kept up for a long time a 
number of cloth manufactories in Bengal, which were the 
foci of much oppression. The system of this manufacture, 
like that of salt, was based on advances made to the weavers, 
by which they were bound to give up their woven cloths to 
the factory. The story is the same': the advances were 
forced on the ryots, never accepted by them willingly ; the 
full price of the articles taken was never paid ; no com- 
plaints against the oppression of the factory servants were 
listened to — the officers of the commercial department, 
before whom such complaints had to be preferred, always 
siding with their own subordinates ; and the Government 
of the day being unprepared to forego the profits realized, 
the cry of the oppressed never found a listening ear. 

The contests about the cultivation of indigo are well 
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known ) but these have been between the private speculator 
and the ryot. The oppressions at times were intolerable, 
and they have not ceased altogether yet. The subject has 
been often legislated upon, and oftener still specially 
inquired into ; but the sympathy with the oppressed has 
not at all times been so great as it ought to have been. 
The dispute, before as now, was about the right to the 
j)lant. Not only did the planters claim what the ryots 
cultivated for themselves, but also what they cultivated for 
otlicrs. Here also advances were forced, seldom taken 
willingly, the whole object being to get a hold on the 
ryot, however slight — to insert the thin end of the wedge. 
The history of the affrays and oppressions connected with 
thv. cultivation would hll volumes. One little Bengali 
novel was written on the subject by a Bengali, lor trans- 
lating which the Rev. Mr. Long was imprisoned. 

We have noticed the subject of pilgrimages in a previous 
cliapter. The pilgrims were^ always many, and had to 
undergo great hardships on the road, the means of loco- 
motion being very barbarous in those days, and the roads 
infested by dacoits and robbers. But what they complained 
of rno^st was a pilgrim-tax, whicdi, petty in itself, was, in its 
realization, attended with much violence and wrong. The 
Mahomedans made as much as they could of this tax, as a 
matter of course. 'Their first idea was altogether to abolish 
pilgrimages to sites held sacred by the Hindus ; but the 
w iser heads among them devised the better plan of making 
the idolaters pay for the privilege they clamoui'ed for. The 
English Government continued the tax. The benefit to 
the treasury was so inconsiderable, that it is a matter of 
surprise to us that an impost so iniquitous was retained so 
late as 1840. The subordinate odicers intrusted with its 
realization, of course, feathered their own nests by levying 
their own rates ; but, though this was well known, no 
attempts were ever made to ch«ck it. 

The other sources of revenue from the commencement of 
the English rule haye been opium and the intoxicating 
liquors. The revenue on the first is realized from the 
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Chinese nation, who consutne the drug. The amount 
raised is very large (y, 000,000/.) and could not be made 
up in any way without imposing a heavy burden on the 
natives of India. When we have said this, however, we 
have said all that can be urged in favour of the sale of 
opium, as it is still carried on. The justice of supplying a 
friendly nation with a poisonous drug is hardly defensible. 

If the Chinese had exported to England anything equally 
ruinous to the health and morals of the British nation, they 
would perhaps by this time have been blown out of home 
and country, and entombed under the depths of the Pacific 
Ocean. The gain to the finances of India is, however, too 
palpable to be gainsaid. The cultivation of the drug is a 
Government monopoly, and is carefully superintended by 
Government officers. It is carried on under contract with 
the Government, which, through its agents, obtains the 
quantity it requires for sale. The public at large are not 
allowed to cultivate direct, nor to appropriate any portion . 
of what is prepared for the Government, except as pur- 
chasers, under precautions laid down by the law. The 
article is very little used by the people of Bengal ; and the 
prohibition, therefore, is not a grievance. ^ 

The revenue derived from the intoxicating liquors 
amounts to about 750,000/. It admits of further devcloj)- 
ment ; and*a vigorous government regrets that the policy 
of so developing it is cried down as unjustifiable by fault- 
finding missionaries and hypercritical natives. The fact of 
the increase of drunkenness in the land is not disputed. 
The Government is only anxious to explain that it is not 
responsible for the result, which is not attributable to the 
system in force ; and that all its efforts have been directed 
to the prevention of drunkenness by the establishment of a 
monopoly. There is no question, however, that, provided 
the duties imposed by the Government are paid, there is no 
check whatever on the maliufacture of spirits and liquors, 
which, when they are manufactured, are of course con-., 
sumed. The Act which regulates the realization of the 
duties is, with great simplicity, called an Act for better 
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sueurini^ the Abkarce revenue. It certainly does secure the 
jevemiewcll enough; but another Act, for better protecting 
the morals of a dependent people, seems to be as urgently 
called for. A Christian Government might also note that 
both opium and excise were small sources of revenue to the 
native Govern inentsj whose duties were prohibitive^ with a 
view to discourage consumption. 

The total revenue of Bengal from all sources amounts^ at 
this moment, to about 1 7,000, 000<^.,* while the total expen- 
diture is about 5,000,000^., leaving a splendid surplus of 
12,000,000/. Omitting the revenue from opium, which is 
not derived from Bengal, and may at any time cease to be 
available, the surplus still stands at the magnificent sum of 
5, coo, 000 /. ; so that the revenue of one year in Bengal is 
equal to the amount expended in it in two years. These 
figures,‘however, represent the results in one province of the 
Indian -Empire only, the surplus in which has to make up 
for deficiencies elsewhere, and^ is thus rendered unavailable 
for improving the*condition of the paying Presidency itself. 
To elfeet the improvements required in it, direct taxes are 
now being imposed, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
people. W e particularly refer to the road-cess, the inci- 
dence of which on the ryot cannot but be oppressive; and 
it has come into operation just after the income-tax (another 
equally irritating* and unnecessary impositioh) has been 
given up as a failure. 

VVe have dwelt at some length on revenue and taxes, 
because Money, money,^^ was at one time tire watchword 
of the English rule in Bengal, though it has ceased to be so 
now. The administration of the police is, to the people at 


* Derived from Land-Revenue . . . £4,000,000 

„ ,, Customs 1,100,000 

„ „ >Salt 2,580,000 

„ „ Opium ....... 7,000,000 

„ „ Excise 750,000 

„ „ all other sources . . . 1,570,000 
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leasts a question of even greater importance. It was, we 
have mentioned, intrusted by the English at the outset to 
the zemindars, who in a very short time showed that thev 
were not equal to the trust. Notwithstanding this, the 
obligation of appointing, providing, and maintaining watch- 
men remained with them for a long time, and to a great extent 
remains with them to this moment. The police establish- 
ments now are of five kinds : (i) the regular district police, 
which includes the road and river patrols, the salt-preven- 
tive establishments, and the police employed in guarding 
the frontiers; (2) the municipal police, which is paid partly 
by the Government and partly by the municipality under 
which it is employed; (3) the railway police, especially 
entertained for putting a stop to malpractices on the rail- 
way; (4) the village police, appointed cither by the zemin- 
dars or the village community, and paid either in money or 
in kind, or by the assignment of lands held on condition of 
service; and (5) the detective police, a special establish- 
ment retained in the place of a dacoity xlepartment which 
existed before but has since been abolished. Of these, the 
fourth is the establishment distributed all over the country, 
and employed in keeping the peace, watching and appre- 
hending criminals, and giving information ; whilst the first 
is distributed in thdnndh circles, and only acts on receiving 
information*. The popular opinion of the regular police is 
a very unfavourable one ; and there is no doubt that with 
most cases of burglaries and robberies the members of this 
police especially are found in some way or other mixed up : 
but the obligations of the country to the police are never- 
theless too great to be denied. The present crime statistics 
show that the number of offences, compared with the popu- 
lation, is not greater than in most other countries ; but the 
tale in times past was very different. The offences most 
rife even now are dacoities on land and water, fables regard- 
ing the more extensive prevtilence of which in earlier times 
were long current throughout the land ; while the measures, 
taken by the Legislature on diflerenjt occasions to check 
them, prove incontestably that those stories were well- 
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founded. The country swarmed before with wandering 
gangs of burglars and robbers ; we owe it to the police that 
, these have been put down. General security of life, limb, 
and property has now been afforded to the people every- 
where; and nothing has been so widely or gratefully appre- 
ciated as this. 

The next thing to notice are the courts for the admini- 
stration of justice — civil and criminal. The responsibility 
of administering civil justice was undertaken simultaneously 
with the fiscal administration of the country, in 1765 ; 
while that of administering criminal justice was taken up 
in 1790, when the nawab of Moorshedabad was deprived 
of his powers. The first shifts and expedients of the Com- 
pany to discharge these duties were exceedingly clumsy 
and inefficient, and necessarily unpopular; but, as they 
were from the commencement bent on performing the work 
honestly, the machinery to give eflect to their wishes was 
.elahoraled in time, with no mpre mistakes and mischances 
than, under the circumstances of their position, were to 
have been expected. The judicial machinery was not per- 
fected till 1831, or the time of Lord William Bentinck, 
with whom originated the bright idea of utilizing native 
agency in the work on a large scale. The idea was at 
once carried out in connection with the administration of 
civil justice, which at the present day rests alnfost entirely 
in the hands of native judges. The more extensive employ- 
ment of natives in criminal work was of tardier growth, 
being determined upon in 1843, since which time all 
attempts at improvement have taken the same direction. 
The courts for the administration of civil justice now are — 
(1) the High Court, (2) the courts of district judges, (3) 
those of subordinate judges, (4) Moonsitts^ courts, and (5) 
small-cause courts. The courts for the administration of 
criminal justice are — (l) the High Court, (2) the courts of 
sessions, And (3) the magistrates'^ courts of different classes. 
.The general progress in both branches of the administra- 
tion has been such ^s to command the respect and secure 
tbe confidence of the entire nation. 
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In the earlier days of its sovereignty the Company had 
to wage perpetual war against adventurers and interlopers. 
No European in those days was allowed to land in Bengal 
without a pass from the Court of Directors in his pocket. 
This precaution was necessary at the time, as the parties 
who did come out never failed either to embarrass the 
Government with foreign states, or to oppress the people. 
But the adoption of a contrary policy afterwards — that is, 
as soon as the Government was out of leading-strings — had 
also its advantages. The English settler, taken by himself, 
has frequently been an evil of great magnitude to the ryot ; 
but he has always carried with him roads, railways, and 
canals ; and more moonsiffs and more magistrates were at 
once found necessary wherever the energy of the planter 
developed itself. In this way have the interlopers been of 
great service to the people. 

What, then, has been the eflect of English rule on the 
destinies of Bengal? Wh^it, briefly, are the benefits the 
people have derived from it? What are the benefits which 
it ought to have conferred, but has not ? The answer to 
these questions may be summed up in very few words. The 
Eimlish rule has been an unmitigated blessing to the 
people, and this is fully acknowledged by them all. If the 
people are not positively happy, they are far happier than 
they ever vVere berfoe. Leaving aside the first few years 
of the Company's existence, when there was necessarily 
much misrule and confusion, the whole of the subsequent 
period, notwithstanding the distraction of struggles main- 
tained for existence or waged for conquests and expansion, 
has been one of peace and rest to the people, or at least 
of freedom from external attacks and aggressions. No enemy 
from without has come and knocked at the gate for admission 
within. The Mahrattds had been troublesome for years in the 
west ; their power was shattered, and they devastated thefields 
of Bengal no more. The pii^tic excursions of the Arracanese 
had been almost equally persistent and hurtful in the east;, 
they were vigorously hunted down, and ceased to trouble, 
lievolts and internal rebellions had been constant in the 
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country throughout the Mahomedan reign ; but there have 
been none since, witli the sole exception of the great 
Mutiny of 1857, which did not affect Bengal, except in 
particular districts. The roads had been before infested 
with thugs and dacoits ; the former were rooted out, and 
the latter put down. The times had been when neither ^ 
life, nor property, nor honour were secure : but now the 
rich man finds no necessity for hiding his gold and silver 
under ground; the merchant is not afraid to convey his 
wealth and goods from one extremity of the country to 
the other unattended by an armed escort ; the artisan 
does not conceal his skill from fear of impressment ; the 
ryot does not curse the beauty of his wife, lest it should 
make her the victim of arbitrary power ; the murderer of a 
governor-general, taken red-handed in the act, was lawfully 
tried and convicted before he was executed, nor did one 
voice dare to suggest that he should either be burnt, or 
. trampled under an elephant, o*; quartered alive. 

Then, again, a* great many of the social evils of the 
country have been removed. First of all, the horrible 
practice of widow-burning has ceased. We hardly believe 
now, and our grandchildren will scout the idea, that there 
ever was a time when the living were actually burnt with 
the dead ; and yet throughout the whole of the Mahomedan 
era this was tolerated by the sovereign powe^, to whom 
generally it was indifferent how the Hindus lived or died. 
Instances of personal interference are on record ; but in 
such cases it was the beauty of the victim, not the horror 
of the crime, that • suggested the rescue. A more recent 
law has sanctioned the re-marriage of widows ; the traffic 
in slaves has been authoritatively abolished ; and other 
little enactments have removed many minor evils, such as 
sitting dhurnd, public gambling, and the like. In Sir 
Cecil Beadon^s time, it was proposed to regulate the prac- 
tice of taking sick people to the river side to die, and to 
.restrain the abuses attending the practice of polygamy ; 
though nothing was then done, because the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State did not consider any 
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interference in those matters necessary, notwithstanding 
that the more advanced section of the native community 
sided with the local government, especially on the second 
question. A whole lot of other good laws have been given 
to the country, like the penal code, the civil and criminal 
procedure codes, the sale and rent laws, and the Acts 
regulating the police. The jails have been improved, to 
alleviate the miseries of imprisonment. Railways have 
been opened out, primarily for political purposes, but also 
for affording facilities to traffic and to the passenger public. 
Hospitals have been opened to extend the aid of European 
science in affording medical relief. Schools have been set 
up in all parts of the country for the education of the 
people. And, lastly, perfect freedom of thought and speech 
has been accorded to the governed, who never before could 
speak out their grievances freely, but now daily ventilate 
sentiments the expression of which under any Asiatic 
Government would have cost them their heads. 

Of course a great deal more remains y*et to be done ; but 
we cannot say that any improvement which could have been 
effected has been purposely left unaccomplished. The years 
of peaceful administration have been few, and as mujch has 
been done within that brief period as the most sanguine 
had a right to expect ; and there is no doubt that the good 
work so earnestly begun will be zealously continued, since . 
every reasonable effort is being made at this moment to 
continue it. 

The urgent requirements of the country now are : (i) 
the establishment of more cordial relations between the 
governors and the governed than have yet sprung up ; (2) 
the further extension of native agency in the administration 
of the country, without any reservation of rights and 
appointments on behalf of Englishmen merely for the sake 
of their birth ; (3) the rapid completion of the irrigation- 
works, so far as it may be pdssible to complete them without 
having recourse to borrowed capital ; (4) a thorough 

fumigation of the public-works department, and the con- 
struction of good roads in every direction not accessible to 
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the railways ; (5) the opening of many more hospitals and 
dispensaries than there are at present ; and (6) the opening 
of rnore schools everywhere for both vernacular and English 
education. To this end, as Bengal leaves a surplus of 
5,000,000/. annually in the hands of the Government, 
at least one half of that money ought, we think, to be 
expended for its improvement, the other half only going 
to the credit of the general profit-and-loss account of the 
empire. Justice must not be altogether sacrificed to 
expediency, as it is at this moment under existing 
arrangements. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 

We have mentioned what the British Government has done 
for the welfare of the people of Bengal. We now come to 
notice what the people, with or without the assistance of 
the Government, must do for themselves. A foreign 
Government can never interfere successfully with the social 
evils dominant among a subject race. In this, the subject 
race must put their own shoulders to the wheel. The great 
prevailing evils of Bengal now are the social evils — such as 
polytheism, caste, polygamy, ghat-murders {a7itarjali)y and 
a host of other bad habits and customs to which the doc- 
toring hitherto has been very partial, anS which cannot be 
thoroughly eradicated without a wider extension of a 
really sound education. The Government has done some- 
thing to this end; the people in their way have done*more. 
But it is the people that must proceed still further in the 
matter, as, without great efforts on their part, no exertion 
on the par^ of the Government is likely to be very suc- 
cessful. 

The aptitude of the people to learn is great; and the 
glimpses we can obtain of the past show that from the re- 
motest times they were educated, though within a limited 
degree. The education was general, but, as a rule, of a 
very inferior order, which accounts for the long existence 
of so many social evils in the country. Every village had 
a schoolmaster, perhaps more, who formed a constituent 
part of the community, just as much as the priest or the 
barber; but he taught nothing beyond letter-writing, 
arithmetic, and the songs relating to the gods. Only in* 
certain places, the seats of learning, were there establish- 
ments for scholastic instruction ; and these were accessible 
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solely to Brahmans, amon^ whom, accordingly, were con- 
lined all the greatest scholars of the olden times. All this, 
-inadequate as the provision was, disappeared during the 
long periods of war and anarchy we have noticed ; the 
village schools, the race of distinguished learned men, even 
the books which they read and taught, were lost together. 
The result was so deplorable, that only thirty years ago 
Bengal had no language worth speaking of ; there were no 
books of any sort in the country beyond those of inane 
songs in praise of the gods, and of lewd stories related 
in the most indecent jargon. 

The boards have now been rearranged ; the people are 
most anxious to learn, and each village has again got its 
schoolmaster or schoolmasters, and the Bengali language 
has been recultivated — we may say reconstructed. All 
this the natives have done for themselves. The restoration 
of peace* to the country soon brought them back to their 
old predilections, and of their own accord they have stepped 
out to reoccupy the old position from which they were 
forcibly ejected. This praise, is exclusively their own. The 
Government has aided them since by the establishment of 
schools^ in every direction, but their number as yet is very 
inconsiderable. The wars between the Anglicists and the 
Vernacularists have contributed much to hamper the exer- 
tions' of the Government; and recently the Government of 
Sir George Campbell* has itself assumed the character of a 
partisan. After a long-protracted contention, the two 
opposing parties found out, in Lord Auckland's time, that 
they did not really ‘entertain any very divergent opinions : 
and it was then settled that, for the higher classes — namely, 
those who sought education for the enlargement of their 
minds — an English education was indispensable ; but that 
for the lower classes, a good practical vernacular education 
was all that was desired. The question thus determined has 


* This essay was written in the last year of Sir George Camp- 
hell’s administration, and was first published in 1874. 
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been most unnecessarily reopened, and even the paltry trick 
of raising an objection to demolish it has been resorted to. 
No one ever seriously proposed to make the English laa- . 
guage the lingua franca of the country ; and yet much indig- 
nation has been exhausted in combating that Utopian idea. 

The discussion reopened was, we have said, quite unneces- 
sary. The masses ought most assuredly to be educated to 
the largest extent possible in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the mechanical sciences ; the education grant of the 
Government is not yet so large as not to require further 
expansion ; the obligation of the Government^ to educate 
the people is not a new theory in politics ; the question of 
cutting down the expenditure under one head to assign the 
saving to another did not arise. What was wanted was an 
extensive enlargement of the educational grant, that the 
additional money might be appropriated to mass or verna- 
cular education. If the education of the masses be impera- 
tively necessary, equally nocessary is the education of the 
higher classes in the loftier walks of literature and science, 
since it is only in the power of those higher classes to give 
that to the country which it is not in the power of the 
Government to confer. It does not become a man in Sir 
George CampbclPs position, then, to sneer at those Bengalis 
who read Bacon and Milton, and possibly appreciate them 
as well as* he does. Leaving out such venerated uainec. 
from the controversy altogether (there being no reason why 
they should be unnecessarily profaned), we ask if it is not 
desirable that the natives should be ^ble to understand the 
laws and edicts of the Government as^they are passed, in- 
stead of having to depend on the emasculated version of 
the Government translator ? Is it not necessary that they 
should read and understand what is going on in Europe ? 
Is it not necessary to the very stability of the empire that 
the leading newspapers and periodicals of Great Britain 
should be as accessible to them as to their chief at Belve- 
dere? We say emphatically, then, that the grant tQ 
higher education should not be curtailed. We assert with 
equal emphasis that the grant for lower education should 
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‘be increased. Village-schools for the masses; district- 
schools for the middle classes; colleges of science, jurispru- 
dence, medicine, engineering, arts, and manufactures, for 
the higher classes, — all these are equally wanted : and this 
want is not to be tided over by mere minute- writing, but 
must be candidly and straightforwardly met by a larger 
contribution for education. 

But the people must also do a great deal themselves — 
very much more than they have yet done, and considerably 
more than they have a right to expect from the Government. 
W'e do not accept the parrot-cry that they have done 
nothing, 'they have done a great deal already ; but this 
is not a matter in which they can say — ^^We have done 
eiiv)ugh.^^ What they have done as yet merely satisfies the 
first and most peremptory claims of the country upon them. 
But they can, and must, do more. If we remember aright, 
it was the natives who started the Hindu College, in 1817. 

. Tlie idea was that of an Englishman, of course — namely, of 
David Hare, a name to this day venerated by the Hindus 
of Calcutta as that of one of their grika-devatm, or house- 
hold gods. It was worked out also by Englishmen — by 
Sir Hyde East, Mr. Harrington, and other influential mem- 
bers of the public service. But the best portion of the 
funds for* carrying out the idea came from the natives 
,fhom#elves. A few years after, in 1823, was ^established 
the Oriental Seminary, which has up to the present day 
retained an excellent reputation. It owed its origin to the 
energy of one private individual, and has throughout been 
unaided except by n^ves. The country wants ten, twenty, 
fifty schools like these ; and it would be a crying shame if 
the natives are unable to establish them without the 
sustaining hand of the Government. 

It is scarcely necessary in this place to name all the educa- 
tional institutions which were established in Calcutta at the 
outset. But some of the more prcAninent ones, as the pioneers 
of a nation^s enlightenment, ought to be remembered. The 
first we have mentioned was the Hindu College, now called 
the Presidency College, for which the natives found the 

VOL. II. K 
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money, but which was only sustained through its infancy 
by the untiring exertions of Mr. Hare. That worthy 
gentleman also established a private school of his own, callecL 
Harems School, which still passes by his name, and has been 
aflfiliated to the Presidency College. The Oriental Seminary 
was established by Baboo Gour Mohun Auddy, and has 
given a judge to the High Court 6 f Calcutta. The General 
Assembly's Institution was established in 1830, by Dr. 
Duff, the well-known minister of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, whose name is much respected by the people. The 
Sanskrit College, and the Madrassa or Mahomedan College, 
have both been throughout maintained at the expense of 
the Government. The Medical College was also founded 
by the Government; by Lord William Bentinck, in 1834- 
It was one of the last acts of that illustrious nobleman, and 
one of the most useful. Here the Hindu, whom the touch 
of a dead body ought, according to the Shastras, to defile, 
receives his lessons on anatomy in the dissecting-hall ; and . 
from the time of its first establishment' to this day, it has 
sent out a large staff of cheap medical practitioners, who 
have proved of inestimable benefit to the poor. The only 
other institution that need be named is the Bishop^s College 
— established by Dr. Middleton for the education of 
Christian youths in sacred and general knowledge — which 
is munificently endowed. ‘ — - 

We now come down to present times. The latest educa- 
tional statistics show the following results : So far as 
information has been collected, it ifi reported in the last 
Administration Report of the Government (for 1871-72) 
that there are 13,557 indigenous village-schools in Bengal 
supported entirely by the people; but the Government 
educational officers themselves admit that this total does 
not include a very large number of the smaller jpatmlas, at 
each of which from four to eight boys are taught, ‘ By 
indigenous schools are meant all the contrivances origina- 
ting with the people by means of which instruction in the 
elements of knowledge is communicated, Mr. Adam, in his 
education report, dated 1835, after a long and patient 
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inquiry^ the then number of these institutions in 

Bengal Proper alone at about 1 00,000 ; and it cannot have 
lessened since, though possibly it has not much increased. 
The accurate number now, including the schools in Behar 
and Orissa, will probably be about 150,000. The Govern- 
ment figures are therefore simply misleading; they do not 
convey any correct idea of the efforts the people are making 
to educate themselves. 

These indigenous primary sehools are either pdtsdtasy 
which teach in Bengali, Hindi, Ooryah, or Assamese; or 
they are Mnktabs^ or Mahomedan schools, where the Koran 
is read. The languages employed in the pdfsddas are chiefly 
Bengali in Bengal and Assam — Assamese being used only 
in particular establishments in the latter province ; Hindi 
in Behar ; and Ooryah in Orissa. Bengali was largely 
used in Orissa till recently ; but under late orders of the 
Government, Ooryah has become the medium of instruction, 
•which change has also been adapted in most of the schools 
supported by the people. In Orissa, Behar, and Assam, 
the institutions are altogether few in number. Everywhere 
the schools for Hindu instruction are considerably greater 
in number than those for Mahomedan instruction ; but the 
latter are usually of a more comprehensive character. 

Apart from these primary schools, there is a description 
orhiglfer schools called Toles,^^ in some of which are taught 
grammar, general literature, and rhetoric; in others, logic 
and philosophy ; and in others, again, law, — all as they 
are contained in the oJii Sanskrit books, including the great 
mythological poems. * These establishments are now few in 
number, and are mainly to be found in Nudde^i, Rajshahye, 
and Tirhoot. In connection with them, Lord Minto pro- 
posed to establish Sanskrit colleges in Nuddea and Tirhoot; 
but the idea was abandoned on a Sanskrit college being 
established in Calcutta, though ^it would probably have 
been much better if the original intention had been carried 
out, as the demand for purely Sanskrit instruction has not 
proved to be very great’in the metropolis. The students of 
the Toles^^ prosecute their studies often up to their thirty- 

K 2 
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fifth or fortieth year. They are supported either by the 
learned men who instruct them_, or by the presents they 
receive on occasions of invitation to religious festivals and- 
domestic celebrations, or out of funds especially assigned by 
rich people for the purpose, or by begging as religious 
mendicants when every other means proves inadequate. 
The tuition is almost exclusively confined to Brahmans, the 
Kayasths and Vaidyas being only permitted to study such 
portions of Sanskrit literature as do not profess to be of 
divine origin. 

There is no connection or dependence betvyeen the two 
descriptions of indigenous schools referred to. The primary 
schools are not preparatory to the ^^Toles/^ nor do the 

Toles^^ profess to complete what is begun in the primary 
schools. The one, in fact, is for children — the other for 
men ; the one is for the trading, agricultural, and industrial 
classes generally — the other for the religious and learned 
classes. But they are both bond fide indigenous institutions, 
and owe nothing whatever to the Government. In the 
^^Toles,^^ after completion of 'education, titles are conferred 
by an assembly of pimdits, indicating the branch of study 
in which the student has distinguished himself. Tl)e titles, 
as usual all over the East, are very high-sounding — as the 

gem of lygic,^^ ^^the ocean of knowledge,^^ and the like ; but 
the recipients are generally distinguished by great humble- 
ness and simplicity of character, and live a very poor life as 
compared with their really extensive acquirements. In 
this respect, at least. Young Bei>g;al has a great deal to 
learn from them. 

Now let us see what the Government educational esta- 
blishments are. The number of primary schools paid for 
wholly or aided by the Government is 2451 the number 


♦ This was the number returned by the Administration Eeport of 
1871-72. The Keport for 1872-73 swelled up the figures to 8636, 
by the addition of a number of indigenous village- schools to which 
small monthly stipends had been intermediately given, and which, 
having been purposely kept in the background in the j)rcvious 
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of middle schools, 1462; and the number of higher and 
special schools (including colleges), 540 : so that the total 
number of institutions wholly or partially supported by the 
Government is 4453. Of these 4453 schools, the total ex- 
penditure amounts to Rs. 31,87,059, of which the Govern- 
ment contributes Rs. 18,14,037, or a little above a moiety 
of the charge — the smaller moiety being, in some shape or 
other, paid by the people. The cost of the schools wholly 
paid for by the people is not shown in the statistics avail- 
able, nor any mention made of the large amount expended 
in domestic instruction. We are not able to supply the 
desideratum ; but it is sufficiently clear, from the facts 
stated, tliat it is simply absurd to maintain, what has been 
asserted over and over, that the Government pays more 
than the people for their education. 

In Calcutta, the Government higher schools are all of 
them entirely self-sui)porting — that is, the fees paid by the 
students more than cover th 5 current expenses incurred. 
The private higher schools in the city also support them- 
selves; so that no Government aid is given to higher schools 
of any kind in the metropolis. That aid is restricted to 
the inferior of the country, where, for obvious reasons, the 
progress of enlightenment has been tardy, which in itself 
would seem to indicate that the aid of the government 
there was all the more needed; but the Government thinks 
otherwise, and the grants hitherto made have therefore been 
revised'’^ — i.e.^ reduced. The clipping-scissors have also 

been applied to some of the colleges which were considered 
to be more than usually expensive, with a view to provide 
funds for primary education. This has provoked the charge 
that the administrators of the present day are afraid of 


year, were prominently broiiglit forward afterwards as a part of Sir 
George Campbell’s achievements. In p. 45 of the Administration 
Report for the last-rneiitioiied year, Sir George Campbell actually 
paraded this claptrap as a success beyond all expectation. But 
the stipend given was pot required, and led in many cases to a 
cessation of the payments previousl}’ made by the people, which 
cannot but be accepted as a very unsatisfactory result. 
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natives who talk English and oppose the crotchets of their 
rulers with arguments, who actually go to England to com- 
plete their education, and who threaten to swamp both .the 
Civil Service and the Bar. The charge, however, has no 
real foundation. The present head of the local government 
is crotchety, but not illiberal ; the view taken by him is 
wrong, but not dishonest. One thing is certain, that even 
if he were really inimical to them, the natives would con- 
tinue to learn English, go to England, and overwhelm the 
Civil Service and the Bar in spite of any and every opposi- 
tion that he or his evil advisers could set up. T^he impetus 
has been given, and cannot now be recalled.* 

The education of the Mahomedan community has for 
years been very backward. It is therefore a matter of 
relief to us that it is now receiving the particular attention 
of the Government. The Mahomedans hate to send their 
children to the English schools, for reasons which the fol- 
lowing anecdote, told by a Government educational officer, 
very naively explains : A well-to-do Mahomedan sent one 
of his sons to a Government sehool ; the boy did well, and 
the father was urged to send his second son also to the 
school. To this he demurred, saying that it was enopgh to 
make an infidel of one of them ; there was no reason why 
they should both go to the bad. This is the feeling of 
every Mahomedan in the country, be he of high or low 
degree. The teaching of the giaour upsets all the beliefs 
cherished by the faithful, which is of course also the case as 
regards the Hindu. The Hindu can* tolerate this, but the 
Mahomedan cannot ; and he will not willingly come for- 
ward to learn for all the piping that it is in the power of 
the Government to administer. Notwithstanding this, a 
good strenuous effort to bring round the Mahomedans 


♦ Since the above was wi^tten the admission into the Civil 
Service has been very cleverly impeded by the age-limit having 
beau reduced from twenty-two to nineteen years, which virtnallj' 
excludes the natives from competition, it fieing impossible for them 
to reach England prepared for it within their nineteenth year. 
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should be made : it is necessary on political, if not on 
higher grounds, the best way, the only way, to make the 
Mahomedans loyal being to educate them — that is, if you 
can. 

The study of Sanskrit, which received much encourage- 
ment from the English Government at the outset, has 
since fallen into great disfavour. It must be said that the 
people themselves have ceased to be partial to their classics 
— so much so, that for a longtime it has been found impos- 
sible to keep together a Sanskrit college in Calcutta without 
giving the students the benefit of an English course as 
well. Rut even this should not have evoked a crusade 
against the study of Sanskrit everywhere. The teaching of 
io has now been authoritativel}^ restricted in all but the 
highest schools, so that it has been virtually tabooed. We 
trust that the old Toles^^ will still send out good scholars 
from time to time, if only to put to shame the Vandalism 
. that is endeavouring so persisfipntly to shut up for ever the 
riches of ancient lore. 

But we must not be altogether disloyal to Sir George 
CampbelPs Government. A move in the right direction 
has been made by the introduction of gymnastic exercises 
in connection with some of the principal colleges and 
schools. The Bengalis are a nation of dyspeptics, and 
something was urgently needed to give them active habits. 
A riding-school has also been established. This is all right ; 
but will the Government be liberal enough to go a step 
further and establish a military academy ? Possibly the 
Bengalis will never make soldiers of any sort — good, bad, 
or indifferent ; but an enlightened Government should give 
them every facility to prove their usefulness. No one need 
fear much disloyalty from them ; they may talk treason, 
but are too shrewd to act it. At all events, the Govern- 
ment should not rest content with having made them 
parrots only, if it can make thorn men. 

, As practical education is now the rage, we would here 
prominently draw attention to a letter written by us 
some eighteen years ago, and published in the Hindu 
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Patriot y a weekly newspaper of Calcutta. We reprint 
nearly the whole of it, that the suggestions contained in it 
may be clearly understood. It was addressed to the British 
Indian Association, which, however, does not appear to have 
ever attempted to take any action on it : — 

Gentlemen, — Not being a member of your Association, 
I take the liberty of addressing you through the columns 
of the Patriot, 

You are no doubt aware that Mr. Hodgson Pratt has 
published a book entitled Universifi/ Education in England 
for the Natives of India. In that work he has proposed the 
adoption of measures for conveying to England a small 
number of young natives (four or five at the outset) 
every year, for the purpose of giving them a university 
education. 

Mr. Pratt’s scheme contemplates, by giving these 
youths a higher standard of education, to introduce 
gradually a higher standard, of life in India, and so secure 
a body of qualified men for the Civil Service. The project 
is a good one; but it appears to me that it only goes half- 
way, or even less, ;n the right direction. 

I have long had in mind another, which I think is 
better calculated to raise my countrymen in the scale of 
nations ; and I take this opportunity to solicit your con- 
sideration oV the subject, in the hope that, if you approve 
of my plan, you may find means to carry it out. 

I am not going to write an essay, and shall therefore 
simply note down the main points, to show what I think 
should, and how it might, be done. • The native com- 
munity — assisted by such Europeans as may choose to join 
them — might, it appears to me, raise a fund sufficient 
perpetually to maintain one hundred native youths, whom 
I would propose to distribute all over England, France, 
and Germany, for the purpose of learning all that is really 
useful, and likely to be most? beneficial to their country. A 
university education is a very good thing; but in our,^ 
present circumstances it is not the .thing we absolutely 
require. We can do without good literary men for some 
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time to come ; and it appears to me that we can afford still 
longer to be without barristers and doctors educated on 
the Eno;lish model. To be great as a nation we require, 
first, a knowledge of the manufactures and arts of England, 
other steam-boats, railroads, and electric telegraphs. Our 
young men must learn to cast guns and manufacture 
gunpowder, to make Norton shells, build ships — plain and 
iron -plated — manufacture cutlery, convert our flax into 
linen without having to send it out of the country ; and, 
in fact, everything else on which we see that the greatness 
of other nations is based. They may become good scholars 
in addition if they choose, but that is of less than secondary 
importance; and besides, something in that way can be, 
and has been, achieved in the country itself. 

If my plan can be carried out, we may, under the 
blessing of Providence, hope some future day to be prepared 
for self-government — that is, for that occasion which has 
•long been talked of, and may }*ict come, when the English 
people shall, with’ a greatness of which they alone are 
capable, gracefully and smilipgly relinquish their dominion 
in the East. Now, if they desert us, are we not perfectly 
lielples^? 

^^Mr. Pratt estimates the expense of living in England 
at 200L a year per man. Living in the other European 
countries^ will probably be cheaper ; but, ealcdlating the 
wliole expenditure at one uniform rate, we shall have to pro- 
vide a fund yielding 20,000/. a year. Is it hopeless to think 
of raising a subscription of say forty lakhs of rupees for the 
object I have explained ? This is the point which I submit 
for your earnest consideration/^ 

Some of the above suggestions still appear to us to be 
pertinent and worthy of adoption; and we believe further, 
that they can be now adopted with greater ease than when 
they were first proposed. A large fund for maintaining a 
number of scholars in Europe ^nay seem to many to be 
unnecessary, and such a fund could not certainly be easily 
mised in Bengal. But many Bengalis now visit England 
nt their own cost ; and they may be induced to submit 
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to special training of the sort indicated, by the payment 
of some stipulated scholarship or bonus. Nor is it, perhaps, 
very necessary that so many as one hundred youths should 
be perpetually maintained in the way mentioned. There 
is apparently no great hurry in realizing the fruits of the 
experiment, as England is not likely to give up India 
immediately, for all that Russia or any other power may 
have to say to her; and half the number of learners, or even 
a fourth, would probably be quite enough to commence 
with. We have always wondered why the Bengalis repair 
to England only to pass the Civil Service examination, 
or to get enrolled as barristers. There is a much better 
future open for those who will master England's manu- 
factures and arts, and then set up their own manufactories 
in their native country. Casting guns or building ironclads 
may not be the necessary acquirements for the hour, and 
cannot therefore be immediately remunerative. But there 
is no reason why the ypuths of Bengal should not 
be able to manufacture clothes out of their own silk, 
cotton, flax, and jute, — make their own knives and razors, 
their own writing-paper, and their owm glassware and 
crockery. 

We now proceed to notice what the progress of educa* 
tion in Bengal now consists in. It is represented, first, by 
the numbel’ of Masters of Art and Bachelors of Art -turned 
out by the Calcutta University. There are already nearly 
one hundred and fifty of the former, and some seven hun- 
dred of the latter — not, perhaps, a very large number, 
taken in the abstract, but nevertheless- promising, with its 
annual increases, to become very embarrassing in a short 
time, considering that all these degree-holders are, for want 
of other useful occupation, constantly scrambling for official 
employment. If their energies could be diverted in the 
way we have mentioned, they would become real blessings 
to their country ; but the prospect at present is not very 
hopeful. 

The important special colleges in operation are those for 
teaching law, medicine, and civil-engineering, and the 
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school of arts. The first has passed about four hundred 
bachelors of law j but for the higher degrees there have as 
yet candidates. Nor does the country want any. 

The law market is glutted already ; the cry everywhere is — 
Hold ! no more.^^ The medical college has passed four 
doctors of medicine and about thirty bachelors of first and 
second degree^ besides a very large number of assistant-sur- 
geons and native-doctors, who are quietly displacing the 
indigenous medical practitioners, who know nothing what- 
ever of medicine as a science, and possess an exceedingly 
inconsiderable share of general knowledge. This institu- 
tion has enabled the Government to prohibit inoculation 
with the cow-pox officially, and to extend vaccination in 
every direction. It has also given a new class of midwives, 
trained in its wards, to take the place of those who had 
hitherto followed the profession without knowing anything 
whatever- about it ; and it has made the native-doctor so 
rampant that, even in the remotpst corners of the country, 
conjurers and charin*ers are losing their practice. The civil- 
engineering college is an institution of comparatively recent 
date, and has as yet produced only one bachelor and about 
fifty licentiates. The profession, just at this moment, is 
more lucrative than either law or medicine, owing to the 
public-works department being able to find employment Ibr 
all passed- students* at once; but the work of that depart- 
ment is not much coveted by natives of intelligence and 
honesty, the young men of the present generation being, as 
a rule, averse to come in contact with old sinners, t^ be 
made their scapegoats. The school of arts promises to be 
very useful, but requires further time to develop itself. 

The progress of female education in Bengal has been 
very inconsiderable. The Government and aided female 
schools are two hundred and ninety-four in number, and all 
of these are in the central and western districts of Bengal 
Proper and in Calcutta. There are forty-seven other private 
female schools, distributed all over the country, which re- 
eeive no pecuniary ajd from the Government. In the 
interior of the country, the old superstitious notion that a 
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girl taught to read and write soon becomes a widow has 
still great force. This is the objection urged by the Hindu ; 
that urged by the Mahomedan is, that a knowledge of 
letters gives greater facilities to intrigues and corruption. 
Neither of these objections has any force in the more im- 
portant towns and cities ; but there, again, the people 
greatly prefer a home to out-door education for their wives 
and daughters. The consecpienee is, that the public- 
school system has been unsuccessful everywhere; while a 
scheme of house and zenana teaching is being worked out 
with considerable success in Calcutta, under the auspices, 
not of the Government, but of the energetic American 
mission. Outside the metropolitan towns, one paramount 
difficulty to combat with is the poverty of the people, 
which prevents them from allowing any portion of the 
time of their women being devoted to aught but' domestic 
duties. 

The progress of educati<?n in the country is more fairly 
represented by political and literary ' societies, like the 
Bengal British Indian Association, the Social Science 
Association, and the Bethune Society. We name a few 
only out oF many such associations in Calcutta; apd there 
are a good many others also in the interior of the country 
— in all about sixty — all working, each according to its 
light, for fhe general welfare of their native land: It is in 
these societies and associations that the Bengali learns to 
talk treason ; but that is an evil which the English Govern- 
ment can well afford to tolerate. 
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GREAT WARS OF INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

We do. not intend to write a history of India, but only to 
give a brief and continuous account of the great wars which 
have been waged in it. These necessarily mark the turning- 
points of history, namely, the rise and fall of states, races, 
and dynasties ; but the seasons of peace and plenty — the 
angel-visits in the records of-time which it would be incum- 
bent on the general historian especially to dwell upon — will 
not beyioticed by us. We shall not even notice all the wars 
which have disturbed the country, but those only which 
were either great in themselves or great in the revolutions 
they effected. The valleys of the Indus and the Ganges 
have rung with victories as memorable, and have been sad- 
dened by defeats as signal as any that have occurred on the 
banks of the Rhine and the Danube, and a remembrance of 
these at the present moment, when we are constantly 
threatened with European and Central Asian difficulties, 
will perhaps not be held to be altogether unnecessary. 

The history of India naturally divides itself into three 
parts, namely, the Hindu, the Mahomedan, and the English 
periods. The first is of course bj^ far the most important ; 
but the accounts extant of it are unfortunately exceedingly 
imperfect, as the Hindus never had any historical writings. 
To leave out all notice of the period, however, would be a 
great mistake ; nor is such complete omission imperative, 
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since the labours of our orientalists and antiquarians have 
succeeded in scraping* together a large amount of informa- 
tion about it wliiclij if not historically triie^ is still not 
unworthy of belief. All such information as can be applied 
to our present purpose will be freely utilized. 

Leaving aside the travelling expedition of Osiris from 
Egypt, the first great war waged in India of which we 
know anything was tl)at which was fought between Semi- 
ramis and Stabrobates, which must have occurred in the 
second or third century after the flood. The next was 
the expedition of Bacchus, Sesostris, or Parusram, which, 
according to the Hindu accounts, was a war of races 
fought between the Brahmans and the Kshetriyas. The 
third, in the order of time, was the war of the second 
Rama, or Ramchandra of Ayodhya, with Ravana in 
Southern India, which was a war of religions, being 
apparently the first great war between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, the Buddhists being represented as Rakshases. 
The fourth was probably the invasion of Oghuz Khan of 
Tartary, whose era, however, cannot be precisely determined. 
The fifth was the invasion of Hercules, or Balanim (the 
third Rama) and Krishna, which was almost contempo- 
raneous with the sixth, the war of the Mahdb/idnit, an inter- 
national war, fought out apparently by two Scythic clans 
a short time after their settlement in the country. Then, 
after a long interval, come the Persian invasions of Cyrus 
and Darius Hystaspes ; and then the invasion of Alexander 
the Great, which was the first of the great wars of which 
we have authentic information. The wars of Vikramdditya 
and Salivdhana, which ought next to be noticed, are not 
much known in their details. They were followed by six 
centuries of impervious darkness which it is impossible 
even to grope through. 

The second, or Mahomedan, period of Indian history 
opens with the Arab invasions of the country, which were 
followed by the expeditions of Subakt^gin, Mahmood of 
Ghazni, and Mahomed or Shfihd-budeen of Ghor, by the 
last of whom and his slave, Kuttubudeen Ibek, the 
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* sovereignty of the Mahomedans in India was founded. 
From this date to the end of the Mahomedan era the 
country was always in a state of anarchy and confusion, 
caused alike by mutinies and rebellions, and by wars of 
coiKiuest and aggrandizement, both of which were equally 
frequent. The Mahomedans, as Abdool Wassaf expresses 
it, found India to be ‘Hhe most agreeable abode on the 
earth, and the most pleasant quarter of the world ; the 
dust of which was purer than air, and the air purer than 
purity itself. Its delightful plains were regarded by them 
as the garden of paradise, and the particles of its earth as 
rubies and corals. If it is asserted,^^ says he, that paradise 
is in India, be not surprised that paradise itself is not com- 
parable to it.^^ The eagerness to plunder this paradise 
was generally the cause of the wars that distracted it ; 
and very soon the paradise was converted by its desecrators 
into a hell, both for themselves and the unfortunate races 
they brought under subjection^ All the disturbances thus 
created will not require to be recapitulated, as they were 
generally not great’^ wars, in any sense of that term. 
Wo shall only refer to the wars of Buktyar Khiliji in 
Bengal and Beluir ; those of Altamsh, the slave; those of 
AlUiudeen, the first Mahomedan subjugator of all India ; 
the Chinese expedition of Mahomed Toglek ; the terrible 
invasion of India by Timour, which left an iifdelible mark 
on the country ; its conquest by Baber ; the wars of 
Ilumiiyun and Shore Shah ; those of Akbar ; the rebellion 
of Shah Jehan; that of Khan Jehaii Lodi; and the civil 
wars caused by tlie sons of Shah Jehan, which were ter- 
minated by Aurungzebe’s ascension to the throne. Alter 
these will come for notice the wars of Aurungzebe with the 
Itajpoots and the Mahrattas, the subsequent Mahratta wars, 
the war of Bahildur Shah with the Sikhs, the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, and the several invasions of Ahmed Shdh 
Boorani which ended with his^tinal triumph at Paiiiput. 

Ihc battle of Paniput was fought in years 

after which began, the recognised sovereignty of the 
English in India. We wish we could say that the English 
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period has been altogether a quiet and peaceful one. It 
has unfortunately not been, and in fact could not be so, 
since the empire of the English is based on conquest, just 
as much as that of the JVIahomedans was. Unlike Ihe 
Mahomedan period, however, the English era has been 
singularly free from internal disturbances, excepting such 
as were unavoidable to the tenure upon which it is based ; 
and now that the masters of the country have attained the 
ne plus ultra of their aspirations in it, the whole of it is at 
peace from one extremity to another quite as much as 
Great Britain and Ireland. The wars they have fought 
will of course have to be referred to. They commenced 
with their struggles with the French for a footing in the 
land, which were soon followed by the wars for the acquisi- 
tion of Bengal and Behitr. Then succeeded the wars with 
Hyder Ali and Tippoo, which may be regarded as the sequel 
of the struggles with the French ; then the first Mahratt^ 
war ^ then the war with Nep^l ; then the great Mahratta 
and Pinddri war ; and then the Burmese war. Next followed 
the capture of Bburtpore and the subjugation of tJie Jats; 
after which there was a long era of rest, that was abruptly 
concluded by the fear the English entertained of the 
Russians, which provoked the Afghan war, which" in a 
manner obliged them to undertake in succession the con- 
quest of Scipde, the Gwalior war, and the Punjab war. 
The last of their great wars in India up to this time has 
been the Sepoy war of 1857-58. 

Of most of these wars detailed accounts exist, but in 
such voluminous form as is repellent to a large number of 
readers. Our only endeavour will be to produce a book 
that will give the general reader such a cursory sketch of 
thenv as he will care to read and remember. The wars 
with China and Persia will not be referred to, as they were, 
in point of fact, not Indian but imperial wars. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE INVASION OF SEMIKAMIS. 

Approximate Date b.c. 2000. 

The first celebrated invader of India was Semiramis, the 
wife of Ninus, who succeeded him on the Assyrian throne^ 
some two or three hundred years after the flood. The ac- 
count of this invasion is given by Diodorus Siculus after 
Ctesias, whom the fathers reject as an unscrupulous au- 
thority because his narrations are not altogether recon- 
cilcable • with the Jewish Scriptures. There is no doubt, 
however, that there was such a queen as Semiramis, or 
Samaraymat, as she is named in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
and that she did signalize herself by many wonderful 
achievements, of which not the least was the erection of 
Babylon ; and primd facie there is nothing against Ctesias^s 
account of the Indian war, which, Diodorus says, was ex- 
tracted from the archives of Babylon, and the general 
truth of which is not unsupported by the mythic annals of 
India, • - • 

The account of Ctesias is that the queen of Assyria, 
having added Libya and Ethiopia to her dominions, retired 
lor rest to Bactria, but soon became so impatient of a quiet 
life that she resolved to proceed thence to India, which 
even in that age had acquired a name for fertility and 
riches. The king of the Indians, Stabrobates, was, how- 
ever, on all hands said to be a very powerful sovereign, and 
the undertaking contemplated was also difficult for other 
reasons. Preparations for it were therefore made by Semi- 
ramis on the grandest scale. Tiie bravest and most expert 
soldiers in her empire were selected for the enterprise ; and 
the army thus formqd was strongly armed and accoutred. 
She also engaged shipwrights from all maritime places to 
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build for her a number of vessels to be transported in 
pieces by land and made use of in crossing the Indus ; and 
to deceive the elephant-corps of the Indian king, in which 
his chief superiority was supposed to rest, she had counter- 
feit elephants constructed of wood, which were covered with 
the hides of black oxen. Her elephants and vessels being 
ready in two years she assembled her army in the third, 
and counted three millions of foot soldiers, two hundred- 
thousand horsemen, one hundred-thousand chariots, and 
one hundred-thousand men on camels. Her vessels of 
transport were two thousand in number, and were carried 
by camels ; as also were her mock-elephants, 'to the sight 
of which the horsemen familiarized their horses, that 
they might not take fright on seeing real elepiiants in 
the w’ar. 

Stabrobates, undaunted by these preparations, made his 
own for resistance with equal vigour, and succeeded in 
organizing a superior army. His foot-soldiers exceeded 
three millions, and the other arms wore proportionately 
strong. He especially added largely to the elephant-corps, 
and armed it so as to render it invincible ; and, for purposes 
of transport, he built four thousand boats of canes and 
bamboos. 

Thus prepared the Indian king sent ambassadors to 
Semirainis /)n her march to reproach her for seeking a 
causeless war; and, in a private note to her, he upbraided 
her for her infamous life, and threatened to crucify her if 
she fell into his hands. The only answer Semirainis gave 
was that she hoped tliat they would ere long be better 
acquainted with each other; and, hurrying her advance, 
she came shortly after to the banks of the Indus, but was 
surprised to find the enemy^s fleet already arranged and 
drawn up in order before her. Nothing daunted she 
launched the vessels she had prepared, manned them with 
the boldest of her soldiers and commenced the fight, order- 
ing it so that those on shore might be able to aid and 
assist those fighting on the river, '^^he contest was fierce 
and obstinate, but terminated in favour of the Assyrians, 
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vvlio sunk one thousand of the Indian vessels and took 
many prisoners. 

J3ut the king of India was a strategist. He had accepted 
the defeat designedly, that the enemy might get elated and 
less wary with success ; and, affecting to retire before it, he 
drew the entire army of the Assyrians across the river. 
Semiranais, easily taken in, ordered a bridge of boats to be 
stretched across the stream, and went over with all her 
forces, leaving only sixty thousand men behind to defend the 
bridge ; and she proceeded joyously, pursuing the Indians 
and desolating the country for many leagues. Her ne.ock- 
elephants did her especial service, for they actually suc- 
ceeded in intimidating several detachments of the Indian 
army, till the deceit was discovered by deserters. Even 
then Stabrobates found the greatest difficulty in rallying 
his forces; but he eventually succeeded in doing so, and 
then charged the Assyrians with such vigour that they 
were obliged to give way. Tl^e attack of his elephant- 
corps was now irresistible, while the mock-elephants of 
Semiramis proved useless and cumbersome. The sovereigns 
on both sides fought hand to hand, and Semiramis was 
wounded with an arrow and a javelin. This compelled her 
to i'all back ; and her army, already disspirited, fled with 
her in disorder. Many of the Assyrians, after having 
escaped the enemy; were, in the precipitancy of their flight, 
pressed to death on the bridge, or being thrown into the 
stream were drowned. But Semiramis took a bitter revenge 
for this when she saw the Indians continuing the pursuit 
across the river, by -ordering the bridge to be cut down the 
moment her own men had passed over, whereby a multi- 
tude of Indians were destroyed. 

Such was the end of the last great expedition undertaken 
by the most famous queen of the olden world, who is by 
some authorities said to have made her escape from India 
with only twenty persons in her train, while others assert 
that she was able to save about a third part of her army. 

Indian account identifies her with the goddess Sluimu, 
tbe wife of Mahddeva, the god liimself being, in a separate 
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story, identified with Osiris of Egypt, which gives force to 
the belief expressed by some authors that Semiramis, after 
the death of Ninus, was married to Osiris. Her Indian 
opponent is named Virasena, a devout worshipper of Mahi- 
deva, by whom he was made Sthdbarpati (Stabrobates) or 
lord of hills, trees, and plains. His country was near the 
sea, evidently down to the mouths of the Indus ; and he 
began his reign by repressing the wicked and rewarding 
the good. Shama Devi, amazed at the final issue of her 
expedition, made minute inquiries in regard to the life of 
the conqueror; and, finding that he had become a son of 
Mahadeva by his tapsaya and austerities, she adopted him 
as her son also, and gave him command over all Vahnis- 
than, the empire she had herself reigned over. It is not 
unlikely that this invasion of India was the last of the 
continuous wars fought between the Ahoors (Asoors or 
Assyrians) and the Devas, or Brahmans, from time anterior 
to the flood. It was after this engagement that the, 
Brahmans, already settled in Sajda SindJiava, or the land of 
the seven rivers, began to codify their faith. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE EXPEDITION OF BACCHUS, SESOSTIIIS, OR 
P ARUSRAM. 

Approximate Date b.c. 1800. 

Nonnus, a native of Panopolis, in Egypt, composed in the 
fifth century a'fter Christ, a poem called the Dionysiacs, 
wliich gives an account of the expedition of Dionysus, or 
Jlacchus, into India. Some authors consider Osiris to have 
been the original Bacchus ; others concede that honour to 
Sesostris; others again to Shishak : while not a few agree 
in thinking that there was actually but one invasion of 
India from Egypt, the name of the invader being dif- 
ferently given by different writers as Dionysus, Bacchus, 
Shishak, and Sesostris. 

Nonnus says that the expedition of Bacchus was under- 
taken at the desire of Jupiter, who was angry with 
Beriades, ‘the king of India, for his haughtiness. The 
invading army was assembled by Pyrrhichus, and was 
commanded by Acteeon, Hymena3us, Erectheus, Aristmus, 
Ogyrus, and Priapus. A long catalogue of nations and 
towns which contributed to swell its ranks is given by the 
poet. Briefly, the races were the Cabiri, Corybantes, 
felchinis, Cyclops, . Pans, Satyrs, Hyades, Centaurs, 
Nymphs, and Bassarides, Armed with a thyrsus and a 
horn Bacchus led them on, being accompanied, not only by 
fhe heroes named, but also by Apollo, to give lessons in 
poetry and music to the Indians, Triptolemus, to teach them 
the arts of husbandry, Maro, to instruct them in planting 
the vine, and the Muses, to teach them the rest of the 
sciences and arts. The invaders entered India by the road 
of Persia, but were not ^entirely unopposed on the frontier. 

immense multitude, armed with such weapons as they 
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could lay hands on^ flocked from all the neiy;hbouring dis- 
tricts to repel them ; but the Bassarides, or Baccha3_, fell 
furiously on these, and Bacchus seconded their efforts by 
turning a river that was running blood into wine, of which 
the Indians drank unwittingly, and, becoming mad drunk, 
were easily conquered. 

At this stage the account of the war is relieved by the' 
story of Bacchus^s passion for an Indian nymph named 
Nicaea, as beautiful as Venus and as chaste as Diana. 
Bacchus^s love being rejected by her with disdain, he fol- 
lowed her wherever she went; upon which she tried to run 
away, and, coming up to the river of wine in an exhausted 
state, drank deeply of it and became insensible, which gave 
Bacchus the opportunity to complete her ruin. 

The trick of the river of wine being discovered, Orontes, 
the son-in-law of Deriades, ehallenged Bacchus to a single 
combat, which Bacchus avoided. A general engagement 
was then commenced, j\nd Orontes attempted to attack 
Bacchus, but was unable to wound •him ; while Bacchus 
with his thyrsus rent the corslet of Orontes, but magnani- 
mously spared his life. Orontes, unable to endure the 
indignity, destroyed himself; and, the best warrior of the 
Indian army being thus lost, a second victory was obtained 
by Bacchus, alter which Blemys, an Indian who had joined 
him, wa^placed on the throne. 

The next encounter was a friendly one, with one Staphy- 
lus, apparently one of the frontier prinees, who, with his 
wife Methe and his son Botrys, learned to appreciate the 
grape so well that he died from the effects of it, whereupon 
Bacchus undertook to console his widow, and Methe 
became his constant companion. After this followed a herce 
encounter with Lycurgus, the king of Arabia, who gave 
Bacchus a signal defeat ; but Neptune and Jupiter coming 
to his rescue, the former struck Arabia with his trident 
and laid it under vvatei* while the latter made Lycurgus 
blind. a> 

Up to this time there had beqn no engagement with 
Deriades himself. One of his generals, Thureus, a liei'c<^ 
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warrior, now met Bacchus on the banks of the Hydaspes, 
and meditated an attack on him. But a deserter informed 
Bacchus of the plan, and he, feigning flight, drew the 
enemy after him, and then defeated and routed them, 
driving many of the Indians into the river, where the con- 
test wascontinucd in the water till all except Thureus were 
drowned. Bacchus then crossed the river, and meeting 
with opposition set fire to it. This angered Oceanus; but 
the Hydaspes itself implored clemency, upon which the 
flames were extinguislied. 

The preparations for the battle with Deriades were now 
completed. Bacchus received a shield made by Vulcan on 
which were displayed the figures of the sun, moon, and 
stars; of Thebes, Amphion, and Ganymedes; of Damasenus 
engaging and slaying a dragon ; and of Rhea holding a 
stone to Saturn. His opponents were at the same time 
craftily encouraged by Pallas to venture out ; and they 
advanced vigorously, bearing varipus arms. In the battle 
wliich followed Dexiochus and Corymbasus, two Indian 
chiefs, particularly distinguished themselves, the latter 
standing at his post even after he was killed. But the 
advance of the Cyclops soon reduced the troops of Deriades 
to straits, many fell back before them, and Deriades himself 
was surrounded; when Juno inspired him with courage, 
upon which Deriades and Bacchus engaged in sing>0 conflict, 
till they were parted by night. Juno now deceived Jupiter 
with the girdle of Venus, and lulled him asleep; and 
Deriades, being assisted by Mars, soon put Bacchus and his 
host to flight, upon which Bacchus became demented. 

Jupiter was filled with wrath when he awoke, and com- 
pelled Juno to cure Bacchus with her milk ; after which the 
war was renewed, Bacchus charging the elephant-corps of 
the Indian army at the head of the wild beasts that accom- 
panied him. He himself also assumed a great variety of 
forms to engage Deriades, and finally succeeded in entangling 
him in a mess of vine-plants, which forced him to entreat for 
liberation, and to conclude a truce. 

Numerous prodigies appeared at the termination of the 
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truce, but they deterred neither party from continuing* the 
war, which now took a naval form ; and the ships of Bacchus 
and Deriades being both ready, a vigorous engagement was 
begun. The Indians were early surrounded, but still fought 
with obstinate valour, till Boreas sent a storm against them 
and Jupiter sent rain, when the Indians being subdued their 
fleet was burnt. Deriades now attempted to fly, but was 
deceitfully persuaded by Pallas to continue the fight, which 
enabled Bacchus to come up to him and slay him ; after 
which Bacchus returned to his native country. 

The account given of Sesostris by Diodorys Siculus docs 
not very materially differ from the above, though no details 
to an equal extent are furnished. His first expedition, it 
is there related, was in command of an army sent out by his 
father to conquer Arabia, in which he was entirely success- 
ful. He was next sent to conquer Libya, which was likewise 
brought under subjection. These achievements excited in 
him the ambition to conquer the world ; and, on coming tb 
the throne, he raised for that purpose a large army of 
six hundred-thousand foot-soldiers, twenty-four thousand 
horsemen, and twenty-seven thousand chariots of war. The 
chosen companions of his infancy were the generals who 
commanded this army ; and he fitted out a fleet from the 
Red Sea to co-operate with it. The latter being first sent 
out succeeded in conquering all the maritime nations to the 
borders of India. The army then took its course through 
Phoenicia, Syria, Assyria, and Media, all of which were con- 
quered; after which it entered India through Persia, and 
subduing the whole of it, passed down the Ganges to its 
mouths, where the fleet was waiting for it, and where 
triumphant pillars were erected. Nine years were spent in 
the expedition, after the successful termination of which 
Sesostris proceeded westward into Europe, where he subju- 
gated Thrace. We have no information of the kings he 
encountered in India, fn another account Shishak, or 
Sesonchosis, is said to have conquered a large part of India, 
and to have left one of his most inthnate friends, Spartera- 
bas, on the throne, whose descendants continued to occupy 
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it' till the invasion of the country by Hercules. The story, 
whichever version of it be accepted, is not improbable; 
there is no doubt that the Egyptian empire was at one time 
contiguous to India. The approximate date of the expedi- 
iion has been set down at the head of this chapter as b.c. 
1800, but the era of Sesostris is more commonly fixed at 
somewhere between b.c. 1 500 and 1300, and that of Shishak 
at between 1000 and 900. 

We now turn to the Indian accounts available to us. 
Colonel Wilford was of opinion that the Dionysiacs of 
Nonnus only related the story of the Mahdbhdrut, while 
Sir William Jones held that the parallel to it was to be 
found in the lldmdyana. In point of fact, however, we 
find no actual parallel of the story in either of the poems 
referred to, beyond a possible aftinity of names between 
Deriades and Duryodhon, as regards the Mahdbhdruty and 
such resemblance as may be said to subsist between the 
circumstances of Bacchus having fought with an army of 
satyrs and Rama with an army of monkeys, as regards the 
Bdmdyana, The more probable theory, therefore, is that 
which has been generally accepted, that the expedition of 
Bacchus, Sesostris, or Shishak has reference to a distinct 
war from'ihat either of the ltdmdyana or the Mahdbhdrvty 
the hero of it being the elder Rama, or Parusram, so named 
from the Parnsaj or battle-axe, with which he fought. It 
will be remembered that the Egyptian name of Sesostris 
was R 5 ,meses the Great. 

Parusram, according to the Hindu story, was an incar- 
nation of the Deity, one of whose names is Bagis, which 
may be identified with Bacchus. He was the son of 
Jamadagni, an anchorite, who, quarrelling with Gautama, 
was beset by a confederation of princes both of India and 
Cushwadwipa (Persia and Arabia), and was murdered. 
Parusram, then a boy, had already found favour with 
Mahtideva, and, armed with his invincible energy, devoted 
himself to the extermination of the Kshetriyas, or the royal 
race, all over India. In vain they resisted him singly or 
^gether ; all arms were useless against his battle-axe ; 
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and the slaughter he made was so great that even the 
chdsds, or agriculturists, fled from the plains and retreated 
to the mountains. The Sdidiparba of the Malidhlidrut says 
that “he turned the earth into a mass of ensanguined 
mud.^’ Eastwards he proceeded to the extremest limit of 
Assam, where with one blow of his axe he made the cleft 
in the mountains — still called Prabku Kuthdr by the 
Assamese — by which the Brahmapootra enters India. 
To the west he went beyond the Hindu Koosh, to the 
country of the Cannibals, where he fought with their 
ruler Kartavirya, and, darting huge serpents at him, 
enfolded him in an inextricable maze till he was destroyed. 
The names given by Nonnus are not reconeileable with 
those of the Hindu legend, but some resemblance in the 
stories may be traced. The Egyptians who accompanied 
Bacchus, Sesostris, or Shishak to India — a great portion 
of whom must have settled in it under Spartembas — were 
perhaps also Brahmans, like those already settled in the 
Punjab, whose cause was fought for by.Parusram. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RAMANS WAR WITH RAVANA. 

Approximate Date b.c. 1700. 

TifE first war between Brahmanism and Buddhism of 
wliicli we have any account was fought by Rama, the son 
of DasUrath, king of Ayodhya or Outle, with Ravana, 
king of Lanca or Ceylon. The story has been rendered 
immortal by the poem of Yalmik, which is prized by the 
Hindu alike for its historical and religious associations. 
The accounts of Ramans birth^ boyhood, and marriage do 
not require to be here noticed ; but it may be mentioned 
at the outset that he, like Paruoram, was an incarnation 
of the Deity. The story of his adventures commences 
from the date of his banishment, which was procured by 
the intrigues of his step-mother, Kaikcyi. His father 
having become very old, Rama was selected by the people 
for the office of heir-apparent and co-adjutor of the king ; 
hut his installation to the office was opposed by Kaikeyi, 
who besought her ‘husband to install her own son Bharat 
in preference, and to send Rama into exile. The old king 
was weak and silly enough to comply, whereupon Rama, 
With his wife, Sita, and a step-brother, Lakshmana, pro- 
ceeded as ascetics to the forests near the sources of the 
Oodavery, to fulfil the parental command. The sentence 
was for fourteen years ; but, D^arath dying almost im- 
mediately after Ramans departure, Rama was summoned to 
occupy the throne by Bharat himself, which, however, he 
refused to do, lest his filial obedience should be impugned. 

While in the wilderness R^ma killed several R^kshases 
or Clemons (by whom Buddhists apparently are meant), who* 
persecuted the sages or* Brdhmans dwelling in the forests 
for their worship of the gods. Among the Rakshases thus 
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encountered were two brothers of lliivana and one ol his 
sisters. The latter offered love to Kama, and, on being 
told that he was already married, rushed upon Sita in 
her jealousy, to do hurt to her; whereupon Lakshmana 
thoughtlessly cut off her ears and nose, and her brotliers 
attempting to avenge her were killed. This brought out 
Havana to the spot ; but he did not come either to fight for 
glory or to avenge his relatives. He came only to gratify 
his lust for Sita, for whose hand he had before unsuccess- 
fully competed, and who was now represented to liim as 
being as beautiful as Lakshmi, without her lotos. An 
accomplice of his assuming the form of a golden stag with 
silver spots lured out Rama from the hermitage, and Laskh- 
mana being shortly after sent after Rama by his devoted 
wife to assist him against fancied danger, Havana came 
into the hut, declared his passion, and, being indignantly 
answered, carried off Sitfi on his chariot through the air. 
This being observed l)y Jataya, the king of the vultures, au 
attempt was made to rescue Sita, but proved unsuccessful, 
Jataya being mortally wounded in the conflict and surviv- 
ing only long enough to give the necessary directions to 
Rama for the search of his wife. 

Now comes the story of the war. In the middle of the 
southern ocean was the wonderful island of Lanca which 
owned Havana for its lord, and thither ISilfl was supposed to 
have been carried. Her captor was a great warrior, and 
had a large army of Rakshases under his command. If 
you desire to conquer him,^^ said Kabandha, the Gandharva, 
to Rama, ^^you must form a friendly alliance with Sugriva, 
one of the most powerful of the monkey-chiefs, who will 
first require your assistance against his brother Bali, and 
then assist you in return.” The advice of Kabandha was 
followed ; the monkey-chief was assisted in his quarrel with 
his brother lor the possession of the monkey-throne, and, 
being raised to it, espoused heart and soul the cause of his 
«lly. Not only all the monkeys in Southern India, but all 
the bears in it also, that is all the aboriginal races of 
the country of every description — monkeys standing for 
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foresters^ and bears for mountaineers — came forward to 
assist Rama. The monkeys were of all species — white, 
black, blue, green, red, and yellow, and were counted by 
millions, and marshalled under their respective leaders, of 
whom the most important were Sugriva, Angada, Ilanu- 
man, Nila, Rambha, Sarambha, Vanara, Arundha, Dar- 
vindha, and Nala. The bears were forty crores in number, 
and were led by their king Jambavat. 

The Ulysses of the monkey tribe was Hanuman, who 
was deputed southwards to discover the whereabouts of 
Sita. He took charge of Ramans marriage-ring, and leapt 
over the channel between India and Ceylon. The capital 
of the enemy he found well-defended, within seven ranges 
of walls, namely, of iron, stone, brass, lead, copper, silver, 
and gold, all guarded by Rakshases of great might. Rut 
he eluded them all by assuming the form of a cat, and, 
after many difficulties and a prolonged search, found Sita 
safely secured in the Asoka grove, surrounded by Rakshasa 
ladies set about hef to induce her to return the love of her 
captor. Havana himself came in shortly after to press his 
suit, and llanuman was thus made an eye-witness of the 
ffdelity of Sita who indignantly rejected the overtures of 
the Buddha king. If Havana had vanquished Rama in 
battle, Sita would, by the laws of war, have been compelled 
to become his wife ; but, as he had carried her off by stealth 
only, he had no acknowledged right over her, and was 
therefore obliged to await her consent to the gratification 
of his passion. A private interview with Sita was now 
managed by Hanuman, who presented his credentials, the 
marriage- ring, and proposed to carry her off on his broad 
shoulders. But to this the Kshetriya lady would not agree, 
because she would not voluntarily touch the body of any 
male person except Ritma; and Hanuman was therefore 
compelled to go back, Sita giving him in exchange for the 
ring the only jewel she had on her person, a golden chaplet 
which held her hair, as her token to Rama, with ardeift 
entreaties that he would come and deliver her at once from 
the insults and solicitations to which she was obliged to 
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submit, and the impressive notiee that, it he did not rescue 
her within two inontlis, she would destroy herself. Before 
retiring from the island, however, the monkey-chief thought 
it befitting his character to commit a deal of mischief in the 
enemy^s capital, and he accordingly destroyed eighty thou- 
sand soldiers, seven chiefs, five commanders of inferior note, 
and a son of Kavana ; besides which, he set fire to several 
buildings by lashing about his tail, w hieh the Eakshai^e 
had foolishly ignited. 

On the return of Hanuman, Rama advanced towards 
Lanca to invade it. His army, though composed only of 
monkeys and bears, was innumerable, and covel’ed 100,000 
miles of land ; and this vast body proceeded towards the sea 
as one man, rejoicing in their strength. The earth trembled 
at the loudness of their shouts and the lashing of their 
tails; mountains and wildernesses were passed over with 
the swiftness of the wind : but consternation and astonish- 
ment were on every face when, arrived on the sea-shore, 
they saw the waves bursting on the beach. How was the 
sea now to be crossed? Varuna, the god of waters, was 
invoked for assistance, and suggested the construction of a 
bridge by the monkey-chief Nula, a son of Vishvva-karma, 
the great architect of heaven. There was no cliiliculty 
experienced in finding materials for the work, for the 
monkeys, i^^ing out in all directions, bmught together a 
large stock of trees, mountains, and loose stones, and Nala 
made these float by the simple process of engraving Rarna^s 
name on each, Rama having previously, by the strength of 
his arrows, forced the ocean -god to agree to support a 
bridge. 

The bridge thus constructed was called Shetbandha, and 
was one hundred jojans long and ten jojans broad. The 
whole army passed over it with ease, and then encamped 
near the Subala mountains, tidings of their entry into the 
island being communicated through Hanuman to Sita in 
the Asoka grove. Intermediately, Riima acquired a valu- 
able coadjutor in Vibishana, one of the brothers of Ravana, 
who, being a worshipper of Vishnu, was not a Buddhist, 
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and who was besides inimical to the island-kinsj as lookino- 
askance on his throne. He excited the ire of Havana by 
proposing* the restoration of Sita, upon which he was 
indignantly expelled from Lanca, and at once came over 
to Ilama^ by whom he was proclaimed king in place of 
Havana. 

Many evil omens were also seen at Lanca at the same 
time tliat the invading army entered it. The heavens 
exhibited themselves in flames, lightnings flashed inces- 
santly^ heavy thunder was heard in every direction, showers 
of blood and flesh dropped from the clouds, asses were 
broug^it fortli by cows and cats by mice, the image of 
Hliavani wore a constant and horrible smile, and crows, 
kites, and vultures hovered around as if expecting to be fed. 
But these signs did not atfect the nerves of Havana. lie 
knew that he had a large and disciplined army, and that 
iiis generals were all of tried worth, tlie best among them 
being his own son Indrajit. H/3 had great confidence also 
in Prahasta, his commander-in-chief; his brother Kumbha- 
karna had the reputation of invincibility ; and the chiefs of 
lesser name, like Kaluema, were innumerable. The sur- 
render of Situ, when formally asked for, was for these 
reasons rejected with scorn. The demon-army then 
marched out of the city, striking up their kettle-drums and 
instruments of wat. They were mounted at hajAhazard on 
buffaloes, camels, lions, elephants, asses, hogs, and wolves ; 
and were armed with swords, tridents, clubs, bows, arrows, 
maces, and spears. The arras of their opponents were trees 
torn up by the roots, huge rocks, and their own nails and 
teeth, which had been sharpened as swords for the fight. 

The first engagement was of words, both the monkeys 
and the Hakshases abusing each other heartily; and this 
is the way the Hindus commence their contests up to the 
present hour. The monkeys then began an earnest attack 
with trees and stones, the Hakshases returning the compli- 
ment with their arrows. Havana mounted the roof of his 
palace to witness the esgagement ; but eleven arrows were 
shot at him by Hfima, ten of which discrowned his tea 
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heads, while the eleventh cut down his roynl umbrella, 
whereupon Ravana was compelled to retire from shame, 
amid the jeers and remonstrances of his own wife, Mand^- 
dori. The slaughter on the field was so great that* a river 
flowed from the blood that was shed, and a hill was formed 
of limbs and bones. After long fighting the monkeys began 
to give way, and eventually ran olT; but they were soon 
rallied and brought back by the valiant Sugriva, who put 
even Indrajit to flight, till the latter came back in a charmed 
chariot which made him invisible, and was thus enabled to 
catch both Rama and Lakshmana in a noose of serpents 
which had been given to him by Bruhrna. ^ Rama now 
summoned Garura, the deadly foe of serpents, to his aid, 
and at his sight the noose fell off and the serpents fled, 
whereby the brother-chiefs recovered their liberty. 

The field was yet indecisive when Ravana entered it in 
person. Andromache- like Mandadori endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from doing so, but he refused to listen to her. 
A thousand horses were harnessed to his car ; his ten heads 
appeared as ten mountains ; his teeth were as anvils ; and 
his twenty hands had twenty different descriptions of arms 
to fight with. He came out with a vast army in his rear, 
and there was great battle on whichever side he pressed. 
There were also many single combats, but they were gene- 
rally very *indecisive. That between Rtirna and Ravana 
ended by a crescent-shaped arrow of the former cutting olf 
again the ten crowns from the latter’s heads, upon which 
Rdvana was once more obliged to retire. 

All the hopes of Ravana were now ceptred in his invin- 
cible brother Kumbhakarna, who slept six months at a 
time, and then awoke only for a day when nothing could 
withstand his power. He was awakened with difficulty, 
and then gave expression to fearful dreams of imminent 
danger which had disturbed his sleep. He nevertheless 
taught with a stout heart ;*»but all his prodigious valour was 
of no avail. He had struck terror among the monkeys, and 
captured their chief Sugriva ; but ^t this moment Rania 
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sjicceeded in cutting off his head, and that raised a wail in 
the palaces of*Laiica. 

Indrajit, the valiant son of E/avana, again came forward 
in his magic car to retrieve the ill-fortune of the day, and, 
invisible himself, he created great havoc in the monkey 
ranks. But the physician Sushena revived all the wounded 
by the juice of certain herbs fresh gathered from the 
summit of a hill called Rishaba, and a mountain called 
Gandhamadana, both of which were brought over bodily 
by Hanuman to the battle-lield, on his failing to discover 
the herbs which were wanted. The case was thus bitterly 
summed up by Ravana and his counsellors : All the 
Rakshases are slain and never revive, but the monkeys that 
are slain rise up again to renew the fight.’^ The fact is, all 
the inhabitants of the Dandaka forest, which extended from 
near Allahabad to Cape Comorin, were in arms against the 
little island of Ceylon. The disparity in numbers was too 
great to be made up by valour : they closed the gates of 
Xanca in despair ! • 

Then Rama comrhanded the monkey-chiefs to force into 
Laiica and set lire to it, which was done at onccc. This 
brought out two nephews of Ravana and his son Indrajit to 
renew tbs light ; but they came forth only to die. Ravana 
appeared next in person to avenge them, but was so sorely 
besot by Rama that he was compelled to fall back. He 
then beseeched Sukra, the prece})tor of the R^lJshascs, to 
help him with his advice; and 8ukra taught him certain 
7 Hautras which, with a specified sacrifice, was to enable him 
to obtain weapons of fire that would make him invincible. 
But the spies of Rama being on the alert, the monkeys, 
headed by Angada and Hanuman, broke open the palace- 
door and disturbed the rite, forcing Ravana to fly to the 
rescue of Mandadori who was laid hold of ; and so no aid 
came out of Sukra’s charm. 

But Ravana was unsubdued. With or without fire-arms 
he was determined to die game ; and he came out to the 
field and renewed his conflict with Rama, and for a long 
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time fought on equal terms, victory inclining sometimes to 
one side and sometimes to the other. The contest was 
maintained without intermission for seven days and nights. 
The king of the demons bore a charmed lite, for yo sooner 
was one of his heads lopped olf than another arose to re- 
place it; till Rama got hold of a sacred arrow which 
Bruhma had made in times past from the spirit of all the 
gods, and which Rama had received as a present from 
Agastya; and this pierced Ravana to the heart, going out 
of his back, whereby the bulwark of Buddhism was pros- 
trated. 

There was unusual jubilee at the triumpl| of Rama, for 
the gods showered parljdta flowers on him from heaven, the 
gandhanas struck up their musical instruments, and the 
apsards danced. They all praised the son of Dasarath for 
having delivered them from the oppressions of the Buddha 
king, and Rama stood on the plain, the observed of all 
observers, flushed with glory and renown. 

The restoration of Sita’to her lord, and his triumphant 
return to Oude, do not require any notice here. The age 
of the war has been approximately laid down at between 
B.c. 1800 and 1700. Apart from its fabulous decorations 
it has every right to be regarded as a real and feistorical 
event. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SCYTHIC INVASIONS. 

Dates — Various. 

We now come to the Scythic invasions ; but the informa- 
tion available in regard to them is too vague to be of any 
great use to us. A fondness for establishing a new hypo- 
thesis has led several writers to exalt the importance of 
these inroads in very remote times ; but it does not appear 
that they were ever in reality anything belter than the 
Mahratta raids of more recent eras, each a passing whirl- 
wind of great fury that left no trace but of the devastations 
it made. The expeditions, however, were very frequent, and 
were probably so even before tlie date of the lidmdt/ana, 
Wilford, in the Asiatic Researches , refers to one invasion in 
B.c. 2000, when the king, Bahu, was defeated by the Sakas, 
till his son Sagara repelled them with his agni-astram or 
hre-armif. The best known of the invaders was Oghuz 
Khan, the predecessor of Chingez, whose era has been sup- 
posed to be somewhere between b.c. iSooand l6po, though 
some make it yet more ancient, and who is said to have 
first conquered Irak or Babylon, Azerbijan, and Armenia, 
and then turned his arms towards India, of which all 
the northern provinces, namely, Kabool, Ghazni, and Cash- 
mere were subdued. The first two provinces were easily 
conquered ; but at Cashmere he was obstinately opposed by 
a king named Jagma, (assumed by those who give Oghuz 
Khan an older era than between b.c. i8oo and 1600, to be 
the same as Jamadagni, the father of Parusram), who forti- 
fied and defended all the mountain- passes leading to the 
country, and thus retarded the progress of the enemy for 
ofte whole year. At the expiration of that period, however, 
0 ^ 4 iuz Khan succeeded in defeating his opponent, and pur- 
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sued his army with considerable slaujjhter. A great part of 
the inhabitants of Cashmere were also killed^ Jagma him- 
self being of the number, after which Oghuz Khan retired 
to his own dominions. 

The path being thus opened, the Scythians, whose sole 
object was plunder, repeated their inroads as often as they 
chose, devastating all the country of the Punjiib ; nor is it 
impossible that they occasionally penetrated into the more 
southern and south-eastern provinces, which lay open to 
them and promised a rich booty. When Cyaxares, the 
Median king, defeated the Scythians under Madyes, a 
great portion of them dispersed precipitately and endea- 
voured to secure settlements in the neighbouring regions, 
and some of these are supposed to have penetrated into 
the western and central districts of India. The descen- 
dants of Kiun and Ay, or the Sun and Moon, the sons of 
Oghuz Khan, also succeeded in entering the country in 
the same direction, on the empire of the Moguls in Tartary 
being subverted by the l^rtars ; and, at a later date, the 
serpent or Takshak race forced their way still further in- 
wards, as is implied by the word Naga, or serpent, occurring 
so frequently in the annals of Central India. It is believed 
that the Takshaks penetrated even into the Deccan, esfa- 
blishing their first settlement in it on the site still called 
Nigpore. But all this is mere surmise : we have no 
authentic accounts of their wars, or of the era in which 
they were waged. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

' THE ADVENTURES OF HERCULES, OR BALARaM AND 

KRISHNA. 

Approximate Date b.c. 1500. 

The information regarding Hercules is also very indefinite. 
Diodorus says that Hercules was born among the Indians, 
who, like the Greeks, armed him with a club and dressed 
him in a lion^s hide. The learned are, however, not well- 
agreed as to the particular Indian warrior who is to be 
identified' .with the hero of Thebes. Some consider Hercules 
'Hid Balaram, or Rarna the third, to be the same, and the 
general representations of both very much agree, Balaram 
being usually depicted with a clu6 in one hand and a lion^s 
skin thrown round the loins. The identity of names is 
greater with Krishna or Hari, the brother of Balaram; and, 
generally, the achievements of both Balaram and Krishna 
were akii?»to those of the Grecian warrior, partaking less 
of the character of great wars than of personal adventures 
undertaken against monsters, tyrants, and wild beasts. 
Jarfisandha, the ruler of Magadha, has also been put for- 
ward by some as the original Hercules ; and others again 
have held Viswadhanwa in that light. With the last, how- 
ever, the analogy holds good only in this, that both he and 
Hercules were afflicted with a loathsome and excruciating 
disease of which they died, while with the third the accord- 
ance is, if possible, still less, since Jarfeandha led a sta- 
tionary life, as a great king with a fixed abode, while 
Hercules, like Balaram and Krishna, was constantly roam- 
ing about in search of advenliures. We may regard 
Balardm and Krishna, therefore, as jointly representing 
H(fercules in India, their lives and actions being scarcely 
separable. As the Mahdbhdrut says : Wherever Krishna 
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is there will be the hero Bahinim, in strength equal to teh 
thousand elephants^ resembling the summit of Kaihisa, 
wearing a garland of wild flowers, and carrying a plough/^ 
The greatest achievements of Krishna were those inter- 
laced with the history of the Pandavas, to which we shall 
separately refer. Apart from them the two brothers per- 
formed many deeds of valour in their wanderings, which 
may be here briefly noticed. 

Ugrasena, the king of Mathoora, having been deposed 
by his son Kangsa, the latter assumed the character of a 
merciless tyrant, and was both hated and feared. Ilis 
father was a worshipper of Vishnu, while he himself paid 
homage to Siva, so that the struggle between them was 
virtually one of religions. The daughter of Ugrasena — 
according to some authorities his niece — was named Devaki, 
and was married to Vasudeva. Shortly after her marriage 
a voice came from heaven to Kangsa that a son of Devaki 
would slay him. This decided his conduct towards the. 
Jadavas, or the descendants of Jadu, whom he followed 
with remorseless animosity, making several attempts to 
destroy them. Balaram, the first son of Devaki, was 
rescued by being brought up as the child of Kohini, another 
wife of Vasudeva. Krishna, the second son, wasfsaved hy 
Vasudeva flying with him across the Jumna and placing 
him undey the care of Nanda, a cowherd, who, with his 
wife, Yasoda, brought him up as their own. 

The pranks of the youthful prodigies need not be re- 
membered. In one of them Krishna is described as 
obtaining a great victory on the banks .of the Jumna over 
Kaliya Naga, or the black serpent, which probably 
refers to one of the earliest wars ol the Hindus with the 
Scythians. The serpent was obstructing the passage of 
the river which Krishna had to go by. He therefore 
attacked him boldly, and, struggling hard with him, tore" 
out his thousand heads* and trampled him to death. 
Balaram was present by his side, but did not take part 
in the conflict. Shortly after, when Kangsa performed a 
satailiee to Siva, both Balaram and Krishna went to 
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Mathooni, to witness tlie js^ames, and Krishna having 
bent or broken the bow of Siva which no one could lift 
up, was watched with suspicion, whereupon the two 
brothers quarrelling with the warders fell upon them, 
and then made good their retreat notwithstanding all the 
endeavours of Kangsa to capture them. They made their 
ap2^earance again in a wrestling- match before the king, 
and again giving offence were ordered to be seized, upon 
which they slew all the wrestlers, Krishna signalizing 
himself further by attacking and slaying Kangsa himself, 
after which old Ugrasena, released from confinement, was 
replaced on the -throne. 

Kangsa left two widows, both daughters of Jarasandha, 
and that large-armed warrior, eollecting an enormous army, 
determined to revenge the death of his son-in-law. He 
held in alliance akin to subjection several princes only 
second to himself in fame, such as, Sisupala, king of 
Chedi, Bhagadatta, king of Kamroop, the kings of Banga 
and Pandra, and many others ; and all these were called 
together to give Krishna battle. He was also assisted by 
Kahi-Javana, the king of Ghazni, whom Wilford identifies 
with Deucalion, or Deo-Kala-Javana, who, joined by the 
Sakas and* other barbarians of the north, entered India. 
Mathooni was besieged eighteen times by Jarasandha, the 
fight on the last occasion being continued for tly’ee days, 
after which Ki'ishna was obliged to fly, and took refuge 
with his family and followers in Dwarkii, a strong place 
on the sea-coast, in Guzerat. This appears to have been 
the only great r(? verse that Krishna ever met with. 
Balanira was the first to rally and return to Brindabun ; 
and after him Krishna also came back. 

The greatest war of Krishna was that with Kala- Javana, 
who fought fifteen bloody battles with him, and nearly 
overcame and subdued him, till he was obliged to have 
recourse to artifice and deceit. Returning from Dwarka 
Krishna presented himself before K^ld- Javana alone, upon 
which the barbarian, rising in great rage, attempted to 
feeize him. Krishna fled and Kdld- Javana pursued him, 
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till they came to a cave where slept a giant named 
Muchucanda, a son of Mdndhata, who had aided the gods 
in defeating the daityas. The gods out of gratitude had 
directed Muchucanda to ask a boon, and the fatigued 
warrior, having wished for a long sleep, had obtained it, 
with this warrant of security that whoever awakened him 
would be destroyed by the fire of his eye. Krishna, 
knowing the secret, boldly entered the cave and took his 
stand by the giant^s head, when Kala-Javana came in 
pursuing him, and seeing a man asleep struck him to 
awaken him. Muchucanda opening his eyes a flame 
darted from it and reduced Kala-Javana *"to ashes, after 
which Krishna, gathering his forces, fell upon the Javanas 
and put them to the sword. 

Another ally of Jarasandha was Gonerdha, the king of 
Cashmere. He and his army were attacked by Balaram 
on the banks of the Jumna, and entirely defeated and cut 
up, Gonerdha himself being among the slain. Ilis son, 
Damoodara, tried to avenge his death, but was also killed. 
Notwithstanding these successes, however, Krishna and 
Balaram were not able of themselves, either separately or 
together, to subdue their principal opponent, Jardsandha, 
against whom they were obliged to enlist the assistance of 
the Pdndavas. These latter were anxious to celebrate the 
Rdjsuya Sacrifice, but were opposed in their wish by Jara- 
sandha, who regarded himself as the lord-paramount of 
India. Krishna took advantage of the disagreement, and 
offered to make common cause with the PiXndavas against 
the king of Magadha, and, this being agreed to, Jara- 
sandha was surprised in his capital, Baliputra or Pat^li-putra, 
while resting after the conquest of the Prdchi, and being 
simultaneously attacked by* all his enemies, was defeated. 
Some accounts say that he was killed in single combat b^ 
Bheem ; others that he was split asunder by Balaram and 
Krishna. 

Krishna and Balaram also fought with Bdnasur, . or 
Rajah Pdn, who ruled over Anga, the country bordering 
on the Ganges to the east of Beh^r, and the remains of 
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whose place of residence are shown to this day near 
Purneah. Tlie war arose from the rape of Oosha, the 
daughter of BAnasur, by Oniroodha, the grandson of 
Krishna,* whom the angry father captured and imprisoned. 
Krishna and Balaram came to rescue him, and three of 
Banasur^s cities were taken by Balaram and destroyed; but 
the quarrel was eventually settled amicably, by the mar- 
riage of Oniroodha with Oosha. 

Another great achievement of Krishna was the conquest 
of Sankhasoora, a sea-monster. The wife of Kasya, the 
spiritual guide of Krishna, complained to him that the 
ocean .had swallowed up her children near the plain of 
Prabhasa, or the western coast of Guzer^lt, and supplicated 
him to recover them. Krishna hastened to the shore, and 
was there informed by the sea-god that Sankh^isoora, or 
Panchajanya, had carried away the children. The palace 
jf this monster was a shell in the ocean — perhaps a poetical 
conceit for a little island — and his subjects were cannibals 
or demons, who roamed by night and plundered the flat 
country, from which they carried off men, women, and 
children. The inference is that they were pirates, who 
lived on the sea shore and made frequent depredations 
inland for recruits and slaves. Krishna with an army of 
deities attacked and defeated them. He then pursued 
their chief through the sea, and after a prolonge/l conflict, 
in which the waters were violently agitated and the land 
overflowed, he drew out the monster from his shell, and 
slew him, carrying off the shell as a memorial of his victory, 
and using it ever^after in battle as a trumpet. Not yet 
finding the children of Kasya, the victor went straight 
down to Yampuri, or hell, where the sound of the conch 
alarmed Yama, who, making his prostration, at once gave 
up the children sought for, upon which they were restored 
by Krishna to their mother. 

Among the other acts and adventures of the brother- 
heroes were : a great battle fought by Krishna with the bear 
Jainbavat, whose daughter, Jamba vati, he took to wife; 
another battle fought with the king of horses dwelling in 
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the woods of the Jumna; the destruction of a damva bear^ 
ing the form of a bull ; the striking of a bleak rock with 
Aaron^s wand, by Balaram, in the forest of Virat, to pro- 
duce water to assuage the thirst of Koonti ; the-conquest 
of Naraka, an asoor, and the demolition of his impregnable 
fortress, Prjigjyotisha, which were achieved jointly ; the 
destruction, in the same manner, of Sunaman, the second 
wicked son of Ugrasena, together with his whole army ; 
and the slaughter of many dasyas^ dragons, and gandharvas^ 
both separately and together, at different times. In the 
war of the Kurus and Panda vas Balaram refused to take 
part, while Krishna proposed that one partv should accept 
his army and the other himself only, upon which the 
Pandavas took him and the Kurus his army. Throughout 
the war Krishna was the soul of the Pandava parly The 
only occasion when Balaram interfered was whep Bhecm, 
by an unfair hit, smashed the thigh of Duryodhpn, upon 
which Balaram indignantly pointed out that the rule of 
fighting with the mace diS not allow any stroke below the 
waist, and threatened to slay all the Pandavas for the 
blow, and actually pursued* and chased them from the 
field till Krishna interceded for them and mollified him.^ 
Nothing that we have noticed in this chapter actually 
refers to any great war ; but the adventures of Hercules in 
India are^held to indicate a turning-point of Indian his- 
tory, and therefore deserve to be noted. The events were 
all contemporaneous with the war of the Mahdbhdrutj 
some having occurred immediately before and some shortly 
after it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE WAR OP THE KURUS AND THE PANDAVAS. 

ApmoxiMATE Date b.c. 1450. 

The Mahdbhdrut gives details of the disunion between the 
Kurus and the Pandavas, who were cousins by birth and 
rivals for the tlirone of Ilastin^ipore, a place which stood 
on the feanges, about forty miles below Ilaridwar. The 
common ancestor of the parties was Bharat, who laid the 
foundation of the great rdj of Bluiratbarsha, or, at all 
events, '^fter whom India was so named. The twenty- 
fourth in descent from Bharat was Vichitravirya, who dying 
without issue, Vyasa, his half-brother, raised up seed to 
him by his widows ;ind a slave, namely, Dhritanishtra, the 
blind, by one widow, Pandu, the pale (probably a leper), 
by another widow, and Vidura, who was without blemish, 
by the slave. Both Dhritanishtra anck Pandu were brought 
up by their uncle, Bhisma, who had himself renounced the 
rioht of succession and taken the vow of a Brahmachari. 
The succession was also at first renounced by Dhiitar^htra 
on account of his blindness ; and Vidura being held to be 
disqualified on account of his base birth, Pandu was raised 
to the throne. He preferred, however, the life of a forester 
to that of a king, and to indulge his passion for hunting, 
retired to the woods on the southern slope of the Hima- 
layas, upon which the blind Dhritarashtra was, with the 
assistance of Bhisma as regent, obliged to assume the 
reins of government. The sons of Dhritarashtra were 
one hundred in number, of whom Duryodhon was the 
eldest. The progeny of Pdndu were less numerous, con- 
sisting of five sons only, who were poetically said to be 
begotten by the gods,^ namely, Yudhisthira by Dharma, 
Bheem by Pavana, Arjun by Indra, and Nakula and 
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Sahadeva by Aswini-Kumara. The story was probably, 
invented to cover some family disgrace ; and we read, that 
on the death of Pandu, the Kurus openly asserted the ille- 
gitimacy of the PAndavas before their assembled kin. But 
the priesthood and old Dhritarashtra befriended them ; and 
after having been brought up together under the paternal 
care of Dhritarashtra and the instruction of Drona, a 
Brahman, Yudhisthra, as the eldest son of the joint family, 
was installed as heir-apparent. The people afterwards went 
still further and invested him with the seal of royalty, 
holding that Dhritarashtra by his blindness was not quali- 
fied to reign ; and this led to the Pandavas being exiled by 
the Kurus, upon which they travelled in disguise, first to 
Varanvata, then to Ekachakra, and eventually to Panchala, 
the Bheel country, then ruled over by Draupada, where 
Arjun won the hand of Draupadi, the daughter of the king, 
who became the wife of all the brothers in common. 

Strengthened by this alliance the Pandavas threw ofi* 
their disguise, and the Tionour won^ by them induced 
Dhritarashtra to recall them, and settle all differences by 
dividing the kingdom between them and his own sons. 
The portion allotted to the Pandavas was called Khan- 
davaprastha, within which they founded the* city of 
Indraprastha, the ruins of which are shown to this day 
between njodern Delhi and the Kootub Minar. The good 
management of the Ptindavas soon made their city more 
prosperous than Hastinapore, and this filled the Kurus 
with envy and hatred, which were heightened when Yud- 
histhira undertook to celebrate the Rdjsvya sacrifice, and 
carried out his intent with the assistance of Krishna. The 
sacrifice implied an assertion of paramount sovereignty, 
and Duryodhon, the eldest son of Dhritarashtra was there- 
fore especially anxious to perform it ; but he was disqualified 
from doing so in the lifetime of his father, not being the 
head of bis own family,; and this greatly increased his 
jealousy. Still plotting for the downfall of the Pandavas, 
he invited them to a gambling match, and the wisest*of 
them, Yudhisthira, fell into the snare. Tacitus refers to 
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the gambling habits of the aneient Germans. They arc, 
if possible, still stronger among the Hindus. Yudhisthira 
first staked and lost the throne of Indraprastha, and then, 
to recover it, staked Draupadi, who was taken by the Kurus 
as a slave. Still unsatisfied, he staked twelve years of 
personal liberty ; and losing throne, wife, and liberty, be- 
came a wanderer, along with his brothers, in the wilderness 
skirting the distant ocean. 

Their term of banishment ended, the Pandavas came 
back and demanded the restoration of their rights. To this 
Hhritarashtra and Bhisma were agre'^able ; but Duryodhon 
rejected the ^laim with scorn, urging that the Pandavas 
had lost everything in the game for good, and not for any 
stipulated period, and could not reclaim what they had lost. 
There was nothing for it now but to fight the matter out, 
and for) this purpose a large army was collected on either 
side, aftW which both parties repaired to the plain of Kuruk- 
shetra (Tannessur) and intren.ched themselves, Bhisma 
being appointed oommander-in-chief of the Kurus, and 
Uhristyadyumna, the brother of Draupadi, the commander- 
in-chief of the Pandavas. The number of grand-armies on 
the side of the Pandavas was seven, ard on the side of the 
Kurus eleven. The assistance of Krishna was claimed by 
both sides, upon which he offered himself to one party, 
stipulating that he would lay down his arms and abstain 
from fighting, and his army of one hundred-million war- 
riors to the other. The Pandavas chose the chief, while the 
Kurus accepted his army. Similarly, Balarfim^s assistance 
was also applied ibr ; but he positively refused to mix him- 
self up m the strife in any way, and so they were obliged 
to go without him. The great generals on the side of the 
Pandavas, besides themselves were Krishna, Draupada, 
Dhristyadyumna, Sikhandina, Virata, Satyaki, and Cheki- 
tana ; while those on the side of the Kurus were Bhisma, 
Kama, Salya, Kripa, AswathUmd, Drona, Somadatta, 
Vikarma, and Jayadrdtha. The war was, as all personal 
contests are, a war to ihe knife. There were eighteen days 
of combat, all of them distinguished by several single 

N 2 
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engagements, and by individual deeds of great prowess. 

The father knew not his son, nor tl^e disciple his pre- 
ceptor,^^ and the plains were strewed with heaps of the 
slain, amid the roar of licaven^s artillery and the blaze of 
meteors which shot across the darkened sky. On the tenth 
day Bhisma was slain, after a terrible conflict with Arjun, 
upon which the command of the Kurus was assumed by 
Drona. This made Arjun retire from the contest, from 
an unwillingness to contend with Drona, which gave a 
momentary advantage to the Kurus, who distinguished 
themselves particularly under the lead of Kama and Aswa- 
thama. On the fifteenth day, however, the i^/rtunes of the 
field were retrieved by Dhristyadyumna, who fought with 
and destroyed Drona, upon which the command-in-chief 
of the Kurus was conferred on Kama, who renewed the 
fight. Kama was struck down by Bheem, but wasf rescued 
by Salya. This was followed by a general engagement, in 
which the Kurus were assisted by a fresh army of MlecR/iaSy 
or barbarians. Then followed a personal combat between 
Bheem and Dushasana, one of the brothers of Duryodhon, 
who had insulted Draupadi in slavery, for which Bheem 
had vowed to drink his blood and kill him, which vow was 
now accomplished. On the seventeenth day theVe was a 
great conflict l)etween Kama and Arjun, in which Arjun 
was wounded and stunned; but, the wheel of Karna^s car 
coming ofl', Kama was obliged to leap down, and this enabled 
Arjun to kill him with an arrow. The last general-in-chief 
of the Kurus was Salya, who had only one day\s command, 
being slain by Yudhisthira. His first encounter was with 
Bheem, in which l)oth fought with the mace and were 
equally matched. In his subsequent contest with Yudhis- 
thira he fared worse from the commencement, and was at 
first aided and rescued by Aswathama, but was eventually 
killed. At this juncture Salwa, a leader of the MlecEhaSy" 
pressed hard on the Pandavas, but was finally repelled and 
killed by Dhristyadyumna, and, the Pandavas rallying, the 
Kuru army was again broken. A terpporary advantage was 
gained by them once more from a shower of arrows being 
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•discharged by Sakimi; but the continual reverses that 
followed soon drove tliem almost entirely out of the field. 
A final charge made by Duryodhon was easily repelled, 
which led to a complete and general rout, upon which 
DuryodJion fled and concealed himself in a lake, while the 
only chiefs wlio remained on the field were Kripa, Aswa- 
thamjx, and Kritavarman. Both the victors and the van- 
quished then made a search for the missing chief of the 
Kurus, who was at last discovered and pressed to return. 
But Duryodlion was so disheartened that he preferred to 
surrender the n/j to the Pandavas, and offered to retire to 
the desert. ypdhisthira, however, refused to accept the 
ra/ except by conquest; and, contiiining to taunt Duryo- 
dhon, compelled him to come out. Duryodhon now agreed 
^T^fight singly with Bheem, and a tedious contest with 
clubs wifs carried on, till Bheem terminated it by striking 
a blow 4)11 Duryodlion’s thigh, by which he was tclled to 
the ground. The judges of the^ field declared this to be a 
felon-stroke, as in club-lights no blow below the navel was 
allowed; but the quarrel was terminated by Krishna pro- 
claiming Yudhisthira to be the rightlul king. Aswathama, 
being determined to revenge the death of his father, Drona, 
now madtS a night-attack on the Pandava camp, and killed 
a large number of warriors in their sleep. lie also killed 
the sons of Draujxidi, mistaking them tor her husbands ; 
and the news of these deaths revived Duryodhon for a 
Aimment, who complimented Aswathama by saying that not 
even Bhisma, Kama, or Drona had done such service to his 
cause as himself Atter this Duryodhon died, and the 
sl ifferepc a-^between the Kurus and the Pandavas was finally 
closed. 

The war having terminated in fiivour of the Pandavas, 
the eldest of the brothers, Yudhisthira, was raised to the 
tJirone, and celebrated the Aswamedh which established 

his sovereignty. But they were till dissatisfied with their 
life in India, and particularly with the result of the war, 
wlTieh had well-nigli (determinated the fifty-six tribes ot 
Jadu ; and Arjun, having seen th.e shade of Vyasa, was 
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advised by him to abandon all worldly concerns, an advice’ 
which was accepted by all the brothers, who placed Parik- 
shit, the grandson of Arjiin, on the throne, and tried to 
return to their Scythian home. They are described as 
having attempted the passes through Nep^il, but are said to 
have died on the way, one after another, with the sole ex- 
ception of Yudhisthira and his dog, who in living form 
went together to heaven — by which Scythia of course is 
meant. Yudhisthira, the wise and the just, is the Ulysses 
of the story^ with a dash of uprightness and integrity in 
his character which did not belong to any of the Grecian 
heroes. Bheem resembles Ajax, and Arjun^may be likened 
to Achilles, though not equally thin-brained. The whole 
war refers apparently to one of the earliest Scythic inroads 
into India, of which the date has been approximately fixed 
at B.c. 1450 or 1400, in which, after having settled in 
Upper Hindustan, the barbarians fought out a bldody war 
among themselves, by which they were all but annihilated. , 
All the great chiefs of India of the day, from Afghanistan 
to Cape Comorin, are mentioned as having joined the 
conflict on one side or the other ; so that, though the 
commotion was confined to the immediate neighbourhood 
of Hastinapore, it directly affected the remotest cbnfines of 
the peninsula. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PEllSTAN INVASIONS. 

Dates— Various. 

Of the Persian invasions of India the first is said to have 
been led by CyruSj who, Xenophon says, made the Indus 
the eastern boundary of his empire. The Persian writers 
go further and assert tliat Roosturn, the general of Cyrus, 
carried on a war of long continuance in the heart of India, 
subdued the whole country, and dethroning the sovereign, 
'i^ised another chosen by himself, who founded a new 
dynasty. The king of India appears, in this latter account, 
first agi an ally of Af’rasaib, the king of Turan or Tartary, 
against Cyrus, and is said to have been defeated along with 
‘^fi’asaib at Kharism, on the ' banks of the Oxus. This 
victory having extended the dominions of Persia on the 
east as far as Siestan and Zabulistan, gave Roosturn an 
^immediate passage into the heart of India, which, it is 
asserted, was fully availed of. But, happily for the repose 
of India afterwards, the fury of Cambyscs, the successor of 
Cyrus, was directed towards Ethiopia, Lybia, and Egypt ; 
and so little concern was felt for India by the Persians that, 
by the time of Dariu s Hystaspes, all the knowledge pre- 
viously acquired by them in regard to it was entirely for- 
gotten, which led to the exploration of the country about 
^he before a fresh invasion of it was 

attempted. 

The project of Darius was based on an envy of the 
maritime genius of the Greeks, and of the great naval 
arrangements fitted out by them. He determined to con- 
struct a Persian navy of equa^ strength, and, on its being 
formed, to test its eflSciency he directed Scylax to sail with 
*it down the Indus, ascertain the exact point where the 
river met the ocean, and then, coasting along the Persian 
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and Arabian shore, enter the Red Sea and sail up to the 
point whence Necho, king of Egypt, had despatched his 
fleet to sail round Africa. This hazardous navigation was 
accomplished by Scylax, and the information furnished by 
him in respect to India emboldened Darius to invade that 
country, all the western provinces of which were conquered. 
But no details of the wars which must have been fought 
are known. Herodotus only says that India was one of 
the countries that paid tribute to Darius ; and, as the 
tribute is said to have amounted to nearly a third of the 
whole revenue of the rest of the Persian dominions, the 
inference is that a large part of India was conquered. The 
Persian historian, Mirkhond, asserts that Isiundear (Xerxes) 
the son of Darius, compelled all the princes bordering on 
the Indus to renounce idolatry and embrace the religion 
of Zerdosht ; and as he is said to have marched southward 
so far as to reach the shore of Guzerat to see tli^j Indian 
Ocean, his line of conquest would seem to have been pretty 
extensive. 

After the times of Darius and Xerxes, a nominal supre- 
macy over India was arrogated by the Persian kings, and 
the Persian historians assert that tribute was paid ; but tlj/ 
Indians east of the Indus frequently mentioned t(i. the i*/' 
lowers of Alexander that they had never before b/eu 
invaded from the west ; and, putting this and that together, 
it would ^cem that even the conquest of Darius did not 
leave much permanent impression far beyond the Indus, 
while that of Xerxes was probably no better than a raid or 
marauding expedition that left no mark behind it. We 
read indeed that Indian troops served unuei Xerxes 
and Darius Codomanus against the Greeks ; but that does 
not necessarily imply the exercise of sovereign authority by 
the Persians in India, for it has been explained by Arrian 
that the Persians hired mercenaries from India to tight for 
them. This at least may be fairly assumed that, after the 
time of Darius, there was no great war with India from the 
direction of Persia, till we come to the invasion of Alexandtn^ 
the Great 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE INVASION OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

B.C. 332 TO 325. 

'After the overthrow of the Persian Empire, Alexander, 
induli^ing in dreams of universal dominion, advanced 
towards India, which he believed to be the extremity of 
the earth. His army atj^he outset consisted only of thirty 
thousand foot and five thousand horse; but these repre- 
sented the flower of the warriors of Greece especially 
selected to avenge her wrongs on Persia, and their number 
vvas afterwards considerably increased by the additions 
made to them out of the turbulent races which were sub- 
dued. The total army brought against India is estimated 
at one hundred and twenty thousand men. The onward 
inarch of the invader was first opposed by some of the 
frontier tribes known by the now undistinguishable names 
of the Aspii, Thyraji, and Arasaci. He had next to fight 
the Assaceni, whose capital, Massaga, did not surrender 
without a vigorous. defence, in which Alexander himself was 
wounded ; and he was considerably surprised at a display 
of valour which he had not expected. After that, he had 
to reduce the important out-posts of Bazira, Orobantes, 
Ecbolina, and Aornus, the last a rock-crowned fortress 
reputed tp .W^e'uaflled even the eflbrts of Hercules; and it 
was not till all these conquests were effected that the 
Macedonians found an open passage to the banks of the 
Indus. 

. The first country arrived at was Taxila, the kingdom of 
Taxilus, which lay between the Indus and the Jhelum ; but 
the king of it ofiering no resistance, Alexander gave him a 
favourable reception. The case was different with Astes, 
the king of Peucelaotes, which lay between the Indus and 
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the Cophen, or Cow river, who, having endeavoured to 
oppose the Macedonians, was slain, and his capital taken 
after a siege of thirty days, and given over to one Sangseus, 
a native nobleman not friendly to the house of Astes. The 
passage of Alexander inwards was rendered facile mainly by 
this disunion among the native princes, one of the peculiar 
traits of their character from the remotest times. The sole, 
cause of the easy submission of Taxilus is said to have been 
his enmity to Poms, Prasenjit, or Paurava, whose territory 
lay between the Jhelum and the Chenab, who was prepar ’ 
ing to oppose the Greeks, but had two internal enemies to 
watch over, namely, Taxilus on one side, and Porus the 
younger, his own nephew, on the other. ‘ The other princes 
who submitted were Abisarus and Doxoreas, the first of 
whom is said to have possessed two dragons, one eigiiL^., 
and the other one hundred and forty cubits long, which 
guarded his mountainous country naturally diflicult of 
access. 

The demand of Alexander calling upon Porus to submit 
and pay tribute, received the high-minded reply that he, 
Porus, was not accustomed to do either, and that if Alex- 
ander wanted to fight with him he would meet him on his 
frontier, as befitted the position of both, in arms. Alex- 
ander received the challenge with pleasure; and Porus, true 
to his vaunt, guarded the passage of the Jhelum at the 
head of an army consisting of thirty thousand foot, seven 
thousand horse, three hundred armed chariots, and two 
hundred elephants. The stake on either side was greatf- 
the ardour for glory on both nearly equal; but, while Porus 
and his men trusted to valour only for'sni^oa^a^^ Alexand ^ 
perceived that his surest chance of victory depemled on 
judicious manoeuvre. To attempt to cross an impetuous 
river belbre a foe so daring was soon understood by him to 
be hopeless. He therefore waited on the bank with appa- 
rent indifference, till Porus was thrown off his guard, and 
then, taking advantage of a tremendous thunderstorm, 
crossed over when Porus little expected that he would Ten- 
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ture to do so. The Hindu army was thus taken entirely 
by surprise, but still showed better fight than Alexander 
' had anywhere encountered. The first to turn out was a 
son of .Porus at the head of two thousand men, almost all 
of whom, including the prince, were cut up. This drew 
forth the veteran hero himself, at the head of his whole 
' army, consisting of more than thirty-four thousand men, 
while the force which had crossed over with Alexander was 
only eleven thousand strong ; with this difference that the 
strength of Porus lay in his infantry, while that of Alex- 
ander lay entirely in his cavalry. The Indian horse, never- 
theless,. broke through and penetrated the centre of the 
Macedonian army, giving proof of an intrepidity which 
filled Alexander with astonishment; and the issue of the 
battle might have been very different from what it was but 
for an unanticipated occurrence. The arm on which Porus 
had chiefly depended for success was his elephant-corps, 
and this effectually contributed to his defeat. The main 
efforts of the Greeks were directed to frightening the 
elephants, and in this they succeeded so well that the foot- 
soldiers of the Indian king, who were crowded around 
the elephants, were broken through and trampled over 
by the atrtmals they themselves had brought to the field. 
The tumult and confusion thus created forced a precipitate 
retreat; but Porus still fought with a valour that com- 
manded admiration and respect. Foiled on every side he 
yet persisted in continuing the war; till Alexander sent 
him his bosom-friend Meroe, by whom he was induced to 
submit to fortune and the generosity of a victor who was 
not vindictive when his passions were not inflamed. Alex- 
ander, won by his valour, treated his opponent with unusual 
liberality. He felt the natural delight of a conqueror who 
had vanquished one worthy of his arms. Porus was at once 
restored to liberty, and a free gift made to him of his 
kingdom, which was largely extended by the addition of 
the several provinces which Alexander had taken from 
otliers, Alexander contenting himself by erecting two cities 
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in commemoration of his triumph, one of which was con- 
secrated to the memory of (Peritas) a dog, and the other 
to that of (Bucephalus) a horse ! 

The invader next crossed the Chenab, to occupy the 
country of Porus the younger, who, deserting his throne, 
fled for his life. Alexander then passed the Ravee, on the 
eastern bank of which he found a formidable enemy in the 
three confederated tribes of the Cathaji, Oxydracie, and 
Malli, against whom he was obliged to bring the entire 
force of his army. The Cathaei, understood to be the same 
as the Kshetriyas, offered him the most vigorous opposition, 
but were eventually defeated, and their capital, Sangala, 
taken by storm, seventeen thousand nien being killed and 
seventy thousand taken prisoners. The success of tlie^ 
invader spread terror through the adjacent places, a good 
many of which were abandoned, the people flying to the 
mountains for shelter, while all who could not do so — the 
aged, the wounded, and the infirm — were barbarously 
butchered by the Macedonians, on the. plea that no second 
Sangala might arise behind them. 

Inflamed with these successes, Alexander crossed the 
Beyah, burning to approach the Ganges and meet the 
Prachi and the Gangarides, whose king, A*grammes, 
(Mahdnanda) was said to be preparing to meet him with 
an army far more numerous than any he had yet encoun- 
tered, and whose country was described to him as being the 
richest in India. But his troops refused to go further. 
Ihe battles with Porus and the Catha3i had taken off the 
edge of their courage, and they heard with dismay of the 
mighty preparations which were being made^ljy^gramtmes 
to receive them, it being reported that he had already 
assembled an army of two hundred-thousand foot, eighty 
thousand horse, two thousand fighting chariots, and three 
thousand fighting elephants. The rage and indignation of 
Alexander at their obstkiacy knew no bounds; but he 
covered both and tried to win them over by re-awakening 
their minds to ambition. ^^Hav^cyou forgotteiV^ he 
exclaimed, the armies of Darius, the uncounted millions 
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who perished before us at Issiis and in the defiles of Cilicia, 
the myriads who vainly opposed us on the plains of Arbela? 
Are the Gangarides a braver and hardier race than those 
you have conquered in the Baetrian hills, or those who 
drenched with blood the Sogdian plain, or those who pre- 
cipitated themselves before you down the rocky steeps of 
Aornus ? .... Does the broad and rapid Ganges fill you 
with dismay? Have you not crossed the unfathomable 
deep itself? Or is it less safe to pass a wide and majestic 
idver, flowing on with an even though rapid course, than an 
impetuous current like the Hydaspes (Jhelum), or a stream 
foaming over a rocky bed like the Acesines (Chendb).^^ 
But his exhortatioiio elocution were of no avail. They 
were received by the soldiers without response or applause, 
in silence more expressive than words ; and Alexander, 
submitting to circumstances, was compelled to abandon an 
s.iiterprise from which even his most favourite generals 
agreed in dissuading him. The Hyphasis, or Sutledge, 
was the extreme limit of his advance into India; and he 
built on the banks of it twelve altars of hewn stone, fifty 
cubits high, as standing mem6rials of his triumph, before 
he returned. 

In proceeding backwards from the Sutledge, Alexander 
had again to fight the Oxydracse and the Malli, who, 
subdued before, had re- assembled to obstruct the return of 
liis army. But Alexander, by marching through a desert 
country with great rapidity, was able to pierce into the 
very heart of the kingdom of the Malli unawares, and to 
reduce them, which so disconcerted the Oxydraca) that 
they, of their own accord, sent deputies to tender their 
submission. He then conquered several other mountain- 
races, captured and crucified one Musicanus, who had 
revolted after having submitted to him, and similarly 
punished a large number of Brahmans who had instigated 
the revolt. 

The further course of Alexander does not require to be 
followed. After a short excursion to the mouths of the 
Indus, he reduced the Oritae (the Beloochees of modern 
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times), and then quitted India by the way of Gedrosia 
(Mekrdn), by crossing the desert, to Persia. His ex- 
pedition to India partook more of the character of a raid 
than a conquest. The progress of his arms was rapid j but 
all the countries subdued re-asserted their independence 
the moment his back was turned on them. What his 
invasion was chiefly characterized by was its unmitigated 
barbarity. The ravages and massacres he committed, the 
barbarous treatment the people suffered from him in many 
places, exhibit his character in the worst light. But the< 
Indians had mainly themselves to blame for what they 
suffered. Alexander would probably never have been able 
to make any impression against ff they had united 
their forces to resist him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SEQUEL OF ALEXANDEK^S EXPEDITION. 

B.C. 323 TO 310. 

Nanda, the king* of Magadha and the Prachi, was killed by 
his minister, Sakatara, who had an intrigue with one of his 
wives named Mura. lie was succeeded by his nine sons 
by his first wife, Pr^’^ayati, all of whom are also called 
Nandas by some authorities, and by others Sumdlyadicas ; 
but Chandragupta, the son of Mura, who had always an 
eye to the throne, and who in his youth had proceeded to 
Alexander's camp with a view to induce him to push on 
his conquests to the Ganges, applied to Parvateswara, 
king of Nepal, for assistance against his step-brothers, 
and opposed the rule of the Sumalyadicas with a formidable 
army consisting of Nepalese, Greeks, and Scythians. The 
army of the Sumalyadicas, though equally large, was 
defeated after a great battle which ended with dreadful 
carnage. All the Sumalyadicas being destroyed in this 
engagement, Chandragupta was firmly established on the 
throne, and in the true spirit of a Bengali turned round 
upon his allies as soon as he was able to do so, and 
drove them away. The king of Nepal, who had been pro- 
mised one half of the kingdom of Magadha, being unable 
to enforce his claim, returned to his mountains meditating 
vengeance, but was soon after murdered by an assassin 
whom he himself had engaged to destroy Chandragupta, 
The Scythians were also sent back; but they did not 
resent this, as they led a predatory life and returned home 
loaded with booty. The Greeks, Javanas, were the only 
foreigners retained by Chandragupta in his service. He 
kept them to overawe his native enemies, till he could con- 
ciliate their favour; but he did not the less oppose the 
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establishment of any permanent footing in India by the 
Greeks. To this end he subsequently collected a large 
native army, with which he drove out the Greek garrisons 
from all the fortresses occupied by them, and thus finally 
delivered the country from the Macedonian yoke. 

This was the state of India when Seleuciis Nicator, who 
succeeded Alexander as king of Persia, endeavoured to’ 
emulate his conquests, and appeared with an immense army 
on the banks of the Indus. His ardour was considerably 
cooled when he learnt that the army of Chandragupta wa% 
much larger than his own, numbering six hundred-thousand 
men and a prodigious train of elephants ; and that with 
this force he was advancing to^v”:*liIm battle. At this 
moment also, he received tidings of the successes of Anti- 
gonus in Lesser Asia, which filled his mind with rage and 
jealousy ; and, considering it imprudent to risk a defeat in 
India, he patched up a peace with Chandragupta by giving 
him a daughter, probably an illegitimate child born in 
Persia, to wife; while his satisfied son-in-law agreed on his 
part to furnish five hundred elephants to Seleucus in his 
war against Antigonus. The real subverter of the power of 
Alexander in the East was thus Chandragupta, though the 
subversion was effected without a coptest, beyond what was 
unavoidable in regaining possession of the forts which the 
Macedonians had occupied. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE WARS OF VIKRAMADlTYA AND SALIVAHANA. 

B.C. 56 TO A.D. I. 

Vikramaditya/^ says Elphinstone, the Haroim al 
Rashid of Hindu tales ; and, by drawing freely from such 
sources, Wilford collected such a mass of traditions as 
required' the supposition of no less thair eight Vikramadityas 
to reconcile their dates/"' Our present reference is to the 
Vikramaditya after whom the Samvat era, which commences 
with B.C. 56, is dated. The story regarding him is that, 
like Riivana and others, he made a desperate tapasfja in order 
to obtain power and a long life, and that he obtained both as 

boon from Kali. His greatest s'^rvice to India was indi- 
cated by the resolute stai?d he made against the inroads of 
the Scythians, which acquired for him the name of Sakari, 
or Sakadwisha, the conqueror or foe of the Sakas, several 
tribes of wliom surrendered to him at discretion, while many 
others were exterminated. As the Sakas at this time held 
a fabulous character, all the stories about their conqueror 
are equally wild and extravagant. His power, we ?ire told, 
was so great that it extended even over the genii and 
demons, by whom the uncouth raiders from Central Asia 
are apparently meant. He chastised Vataldeva, the king 
of the devils [ix,^ Tartars), and made him his slave, in 
which capacity Vetala relates the twenty-five curious stories 
so well-known to all oriental scholars by the name of Vetdla- 
2 i<inchabingsati, Ilis principal conquests comprised Dakshi- 
ndpatha or the Deccan, Madhj/adesa or Hindustan Proper, 
Caslimere, and Surusthra or Sur^t. He is also said to 
have held the countries to the east of the Ganges in 
subordination, and to have extended his influence even to 
Ceylon. 

VOL. II. 
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The principal event of Vikramaditya^s reij^n was the last, 
or his quarrel with Salivjihana, who headed an insurrection 
from the Deccan. Salivahana is reputed to have been the 
son of a carpenter of tlie Takshak, or serpent race, that is, 
a Scythian by birth ; also, that he was virgin-born, or a 
bastard. lie was apparently the greatest of the Scythian 
kings then in India, who turned round to attack Vikram- 
^ditya from tlie south when he found him determined to 
oppose the further accession of Scythic blood into the 
country. The battle between them was fought at or about 
the commencement of the Christian era, when both Vikra- 
maditya and his general Vikramsakti were slain. The 
darkest period of Indian history follows this era^ during 
which the Sakas, no longer kept’ftack by a strong hand, 
seem to have gradually spread themselves over the best 
part of the peninsula, in distinct bands or clans which 
appropriated distinct names to themselves. Among these 
may be counted the four primitive races that settled in 
Kajasthiin, namely, the Pariharas,. the Promfiras, the 
Solankas or Chalukyas, and the Chohans, the first of whom 
settled in Marwar, the second in Malvva, the third in 
Guzerat, and the fourth in and about Delhi. Besides these 
were the Grahilotes of Mewar, the Jats of Jesjfulmere, the 
Kachwahas of Jodpore, the Rahtores of Kanouj,and all the 
other tribes that cut a distinguished figure in the subse- 
quent annals of India. They all claim descent from the old 
families of R4ma and Krishna ; but their affinity with the 
Scythians seems to be less doubtful. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ARAB INVASIONS. 

A.D. 642 TO 834. 

•The era of Mahomet^s birth witnessed two Persian inva- 
sions of India, of which the first was undertaken by 
Noshirwan the Just, against Pratapa, the rajah of Kanouj, 
for the exaction of a tribute said to have been agreed upon 
previously between Pa^deo of Kanouj and his son-in-law 
Bahnim Gor, during the lattcr^s travelling expedition 
through the country. The next, was an attack conducted 
by Noshized, the son of Noshirwan, against Balabhipore in 
Surat, the original seat of the Oodypore family, who were 
driven from it and the city destroyed. The accounts given 
of these invasions rest, however, on very doubtful authority, 
nor were they of any particular importance. We pass on 
therefore, after this running allusion to them, to the Arab 
invasions Jby which they were followed. 

The invasions of the Arabs commenced within half a 
century of the Hegira, and were almost simultaneously 
directed against . Kabool, Kandahar, and Scinrje, all of 
which were* at that period regarded as Indian territory. 
The first attack was undertaken by Abdoolah, governor of 
Irak, on the part of Kaliph Osman, in a.d. 642. His 
orders were to explore the passage to India, and in pur- 
suance of them he subdued the country between Zaranj and 
Kish, and also that between Arachosia and Dawar, in the 
last of which he attacked the idolaters in the mountains of 
Zur, and obtained from them a large booty, including an 
idol of gold which had eyes of rubies. 

In 663, an eminent commander named Mahalib, with 
^n*army consisting cljiefly of the tribe of Azd, penetrated 
in the direction of Banu and Lahore. Ferishta rega;:ds 
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this as the first Arab invasion of India. Mahalib plun- 
dered the country about Mooltan, and made many prisoners 
He is said to have also made twelve thousand converts 
before he retired. 

About the same time another chief, named Abbfid, made 
an incursion on the Indian frontier by way of Siestan. He 
moved through Rudbar to Helmund, and, after staying at 
Kish, crossed the desert and reached Kandahar. This 
expedition was successful so far as conquest of territory 
was concerned ; but a great many of the invaders were 
killed. 

Under the Kaliphat of Muawiyah, Abdoor Rahman, a 
young Arab general, penetrated into Kabool and conquered 
the adjacent countries, whereup(>n**\ir6 king of Kabool 
called upon his neighbours to assist him, and the Arabs 
were driven out. Subsequently, however, another Arab 
army appeared before Kabool, and forced the king to submit 
and pay tribute ; and the many efforts which were after- 
wards made by the Kaboojese to recover their independence 
were invariably defeated. 

One of the most violent of these efforts was made by 
Ranbal, or Rattan Pal, the king of Kabool, in 697, when 
Abdoolah was governor of Siestan. Abdoolah turned out 
at once to enforce payment of the tribute on its being 
refused, and also to subjugate the country which had 
revolted. »But Ranbal, retiring before his assailants, de- 
tached troops to their rear, and, blocking up the defiles, 
entirely intercepted their retreat; upon which Abdoohih, 
exposed to the danger of perishing by famine, was com- 
pelled to purchase his liberation by the payment of a large 
ransom. 

This reverse was avenged in 700, by Abdoor Rahman, 
who had intermediately become governor of Khor^ss^n, 
and who marched again into Kabool, this time at the head 
of forty thousand men, rebonquered the greater part of the 
country, and retired from it with a large booty. The 
Kaliph, however, was displeased with him for not remaining 
on the frontier to secure his conquest ; and this compelled 
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him to rebel against him, and, failing in his rebellion, to 
‘ seek the protection of Rattan Pal, by whom he was be- 
trayed, upon which he destroyed his life by throwing him- 
self headlong from a precipice. 

Intermediately, in 685, Manick Rai, the rajah of Ajmere 
and Sambhur, was attacked in his capital by an Arab army, 
which crossed the desert from Scinde, to revenge, it is 
said, , the ill-treatment of an Islamite missionary, named 
Rooshun Ali, whose thumbs had been cut off by the Hindus. 
*The invading force came disguised as a caravan of horse- 
merchants, and surprised and took possession of Gurh 
Beetli, the citadel of Ajmere, l)oola Rai, the brother of 
Manick Rai, and Lot Deo, the son of Doola Rai, being 
slain. ^ 

The most important of the Arab invasions was the 
next, undertaken in 713, by Mahomed Ben Kasim, the 
general of Kaliph Walid, who conquered the whole of 
Scinde, and penetiated even to the Ganges. The way for 
this conquest had been prepared Jby several previous incur- 
sions in the same direction. The port of Bussorali was 
built at the mouth of the Tigris, during the Kaliphat of 
Omar, chiefly to secure the trade of Guzerat and Scinde, 
and a powerful army was sent by the Kaliph to Scinde 
under the command of Abool Aziz, who was killed in battle 
before Alore. Kaliph Osman, who succeeded Omar, also 
collected a large army to j^rosecute the work left lunfinished 
by his predecessor; but his intention was never carried 
into effect. Better progress was made by the generals 
of Kaliph Ali, who made some conquests in Scinde, which, 
however, were abandoned on Ali"s death ; and Yezed, the 
governor of Khorassan, also made several attempts in the 
same direction, but without any lasting results. Finally 
Kaliph Walid was provoked to make up for lost time on 
being informed of the seizure of an Arab ship by the 
Hindus at Devval, a seaport of Sbinde. The restitution of 
the ship was first demanded at the head of a small force of 
thirteen hundred men,, and being refused and the detach- 
ment defeated, a regular army of six thousand Arabs wai 
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pent under Kasim to enforce it. The first place captured 
was Dewal itself, after which the strongholds of Brdpaand- ‘ 
bad, Nerun, Sehwan, and Sdlim were successively reduced. 
Finally, Kasim appeared before Alore, where Abool Aziz 
had been slain. The army under him had now been raised 
to eight thousand men, but that commanded by llajah 
Ddhir was, or at least is reported by the Mahomedan 
authors to have been, fifty thousand strong. Kasim chose, 
therefore, a strong position for himself, and there awaited 
the attack of the Hindus. In the action which followed he* 
was particularly favoured by fortune, the Hindu chief 
being wounded during the heat of the attack and carried 
off from the field by the elephant he rode, which, so dis- 
spirited his followers that they ;tvere‘ easily defeated, not- 
withstanding the return of the rajah and his desperate 
attempts to rally them. Dahir Despati fell fighting 
bravely in the midst of the Arab cavalry. His widow 
made a strong defence of the citadel, but failing to retain 
it, burnt herself to death.in the usual, Rajpoot style, while 
her followers rushed sword in hvnd on the enemy and 
perished to a man. The whole of Scinde was then con- 
quered by the Arabs, and all the adjoining states, even 
up to the Ganges, were made tributary ; but the further 
conquests contemplated by them were suddenly, in a 
strange manner, cut short. Among the spoils of victory 
sent to the Kaliph were two daughters of l)ahir, who, to 
revenge their father^s death, represented falsely to Walid 
that they had been violated by Kasim before being sent to 
him, and were therefore unworthy of his notice. This so 
enraged the Kaliph that he gave orders lor Kasim^s 
destruction, which were promptly carried out ; and the 
advance of the Arabs in that direction ceased with the life 
of their chief. 

The efforts in the direction of Kabool were still continued. 
Jn 72 S> lender the Kafiphat of Hushem, a part of that 
kingdom was again taken ; the conquest of the whole of 
it being afterwards completed by «Almaman, governor of 
Khor^sdn, when the king of Kabool was converted to 
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Islamism. Subsequently, however, Kabool appears to have 
been repossessed by Hindu kings, for in the days of Subak- 
tagin the authority of the kings of Lahore are stated to 
have extended over both Kabool and Kandahdr. 

Fifty years after the acquisition of Kabool, the Arabs 
were seen in another direction, Kaliph A 1 Mahdi having, 
in 776, despatched an army by sea under Abdool MMik, 
which embarked at Baroda and besieged it. The people 
of the place defended themselves vigorously, notwithstand- 
ing which the town was reduced. But the sea rose against 
the invaders, and they were obliged to wait a long time 
before they could attempt to return ; and, after they did so, 
the winds arose again when they had all but reached the 
coast of Persia, where many of their vessels were wrecked : 
and while some escaped, nlany were drowned. 

The only other expedition that requires to be here 
noticed was that sent out in 834, by Kaliph A 1 Mut^im, 
under the command of Asaph Ben Isa, against the Jats, 
who had seized upon certain roads which cut off the Arabs 
settled in India from the coast, and had also plundered the 
corn which they had st&ckcd-for their use. The attack of 
the invaders was continued for twenty-live days, and the 
Jats being defeated, a great many of them were taken pri- 
soners, while the rest were compelled to ask for quarter. 
After this, the sword of conquest and conversion was tem- 
porarily withdrawn from Hindustan, the Arabs being too 
desperately .engaged with the Christians in thO west to 
think much of India. We, accordingly, do not read of any 
further Mahomedan invasions till Subakt%in, the governor 
of Khorassan, had hoisted the standard of independent 
sovereignty in Ghazni. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE EXPEDITIONS OF SUBAKTAGIN. 

A.D. 967 TO 997. 

SuBAKTAGiN was a soldier of fortune, who acquired the 
throne of Ghazni by marrying* the daughter of the previous 
ruler, Abistagiii or Alptagiu, under whom he had com- 
menced service as a private dragoon. As this claim, how- 
ever, was not fully recognised by the turbulent Afghans, he 
determined to divert their attention from his personal 
pretensions by keeping them actively engaged abroad, and 
under the pretext of religion commenced a destructive war 
with his neighbours, the Hindus. He not only ravaged 
the frontiers of India, bul captured many of its hill-forts 
and cities, which forced Jaipal, the Tuar king of Delhi and 
Lahore, whose empire included Kabool and Kandahar, to 
think of reprisals. A large army was accordingly led by 
Jaipal into Laraghan, at the mouth of the valley extending 
from Peshawar to Kabool, where it was met by Subaktagiu ; 
and a desultory warfare was carried on between the two 
parties for several days. On the eve of a general engage- 
ment, the armies on both sides were overtaken by a tremen- 
dous hurricane accompanied by thunder, lightning, and 
rain, upon which great fear fell upon the Hindus, who, 
unaccustomed to the coldness of the place, regarded the 
fury of the elements as an interposition of Providence 
against them, which induced Jaipal to send a deputation to 
Subaktagiu to solicit peace. To this Subaktagin reluctantly 
consented, the terms proposed by him being the payment 
of a million dirhems and the present of filty elephants, 
together with the surrender of certain forts and cities ’on 
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the frontier. These conditions were so exorbitant that 
Jaipal considered himself justified in meeting extortion with 
perfidy, and he refused to complete the agreement the 
moment he saw the backs of the Afghdns turned upon 
India. He had sent hostages to Subaktagin in acceptance 
of his proposals, and Subaktagin on his part had sent him 
some of his chief oiOScers to take possession of the fortresses 
and towns to be ceded. These latter were detained as 
prisoners by Jaipal against the return of the hostages he 
had given; and this made Subaktagin particularly indig- 
nant. 

The result was a second invasion of India by Subaktagin, 
at the head of seventy thousand horse, the opening attack 
being directed against the city of Lamghan, which was 
captured. Several other cities also were successively re- 
duced, and many idol temples demolished, which made the 
Hindu rajahs unite against the common enemy. The 
Mahomedan authors say that the ruler of Lahore and Delhi 
was confederated with the rulers of Ajmere, Kalinjar, and 
Kanouj, and that their united forces amounted to one 
hundred-thousand horse and two hundred-thousand foot. 
They add that Subaktagin regarded these vast numbers as 
but a flock, of sheep, and felt like a wolf in attacking them. 
He divided his army into small squadrons of five hundred 
men each, and ordered them to attack the enemy with 
maces in their hands, relieving each other in succession as 
they got tired, whereby fresh men and horses were perpe- 
tually brought in contact with the Hindus. This so 
harassed the latter that they soon began to waver, when 
Subaktagin ordered a general assault which completed their 
defeat, and forced a precipitate flight towards the banks of 
the Nilab. A considerable number of the fumtives were 
cut to pieces ; the jungles were filled with the bodies of the 
dead, some wounded by swords, and others fallen dead 
through fright ; still greater nuncvbers perished in attempt- 
ing the passage of the river. The plunder of the Indian 
camp was excessively rich, besides which heavy contribu- 
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tions were realized by the Afghans from all the surrounding 
districts. Jaipal was now content to submit, and agreed 
to pay tribute, besides making a present of two hundred 
elephants to the conqueror. Subaktdgin also took direct 
possession of the country up to the Indus, and left an Afghan 
governor at Peshawar. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE INVASIONS OF MAHMOOD OF GHAZNI. 

A.D. 1000 TO 1027. 

Mahmood, the son of Subaktagin, made seventeen expedi- 
tions into India, not .so much for the purposes of conquest, 
as for the suppression of idolatry and for plunder. He is 
said to have made a vow to Heaven on his accession to the 
throne of Ghazni lhat, if his own dominions were blessed 
with tranquillity, he would lollow his father^s example and 
try to extirpate idolatry from India. The time for giving 
effect to this vow arrived when Ishmail, his brother, who 
had disputed his succession, was defeated and made pri- 
soner; and he fully vindicated his promise by raising a 
succession of storms and tjumults in India which desolated 
her peaceful plains. The number of his expeditions is 
usually taken at twelve ; but particulars are given of not less 
than the nirmber we have mentioned at the outset. 

The first expedition of Mahmood was undertaken in a.d. 
1000, when many of the frontier forts and provinces, which 
had before been taken by Subaktagin, were reoccupied, which 
was followed' by the Mahomedan government being estab- 
lished in them. No detailed accounts of this expedition are 
extant ; but it is said that near the Lamghan valley two 
actions were fought, both of which were miraculously decided 
in favour of the Mahomedans. 

The second expedition was undertaken in iooi-2, when 
Mfihmood entered India at the head of fifteen thousand 
horse, and was met at Peshawdr by Jaipal, his father's oppo- 
nent, with twelve thousand horso, thirty thousand foot, 
and three hundred elephants. An obstinate battle was ter- 
minated by the defeat ^of the Hindu king, who was taken 
prisoner with fifteen of his chiefs and relatives, after a loss 
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of five thousand men. Among the plunder taken was a 
necklace snatched from the neck of Jaipal, which w{is valued 
at 320,000/. The next move of the invader was to Bihand,* 
or Waihand, a strong fort about fifteen miles distant from 
Attock, which was reduced. But, unwilling to go further 
on this occasion, he here released all his prisoners on receipt 
of a large ransom and after stipulating for the payment of 
an annual tribute. He then went back to Ghazni, while 
Jaipal, being ashamed to survive his overthrow, burnt him- 
self to death, and was succeeded by his son, Anang Pal, nii 
the throne. 

The third expedition of Mahmood was undertaken in 
lCX)4-5, in consequence of the alleged non-payment of the 
tribute above stipulated for. The first attack was on Bhera, 
on the left bank of the Jhelum, the capital of a powerful 
prince of the Punjab, named Biji Rai, who drew out his 
troops to receive him, and fought on equal terms for three 
days and nights. On the fourth day a great battle was 
fought, when Mahmood, turning his face towards the holy 
Caaba, invoked the aid of tha prophet in the presence of 
his army, Biji Rai, on his part, also invoked the aid of his 
gods ; but the superstitious fervour of the Mahomedans was 
greater than that of the Hindus, and the latter were there- 
fore obliged to give ground, being pursued even to the 
gates of their capital, which was invested. Biji Rai was 
able to ^escape from this place; but, being pursued by his 
enemies and deserted by his friends, he turtied his sword 
against his own breast to avoid being captured. A great 
slaughter followed, and Bhera being taken was plundered, 
and yielded a rich booty. 

In the following year (1005-6) Mahmood invaded 
Mooltdn, the king of which, Daood, an Afghfin, was not 
to his liking, as he was supposed to have seditious designs 
in his heart, the best proof of which was his indifference m 
making proselytes. The way of Mahmood to Mooltan 
lay through the territories of Anang Pdl, who, refusing him 
passage^ met him with an army, at Peshawar, butT was 
defeated and compelled to fly for refuge to Cashmere. 
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Mooltan was now entered by the invader by the way of 
Blierii; but Daood, surrendering himself and soliciting to 
be pardoned, was received into favour as he was a Maho- 
medan. A fine of twenty million dirhems had, however, to 
he paid by the people, who were Hindus, and a tribute of 
twenty thousand dinars annually was fixed on Daood ; after 
which Mahmood hastened back to Ghazni on hearing that 
the king of Kashgar had invaded it, leaving the settle- 
ment of other affairs in India in the hands of Zab Sais, a 
converted Hindu, better known by his original name of 
Sookpal. 

The bad faith of Sookpal, who threw off his allegiance 
when he thought he could do so with impunity, gave .oc- 
casion to Mahmood^s fifth invasion of India, in 1007, that 
is, after he had settled the affairs of his own country. But 
nothing was done this time beyond defeating Sookpal and 
carrying him off as a prisoner, after extorting from him a 
fine of four hundred-thousand dirhems. 

Mahmood^s sixth expedition was undertaken in 1008-9, 
and was at first directed oijly against Anang Pal, who had 
been raising disturbances in Mooltan. But Anang Pal 
appealing to his brother Hindu princes for assistance, and 
offering to make common cause against the Mahomedans, 
a confederacy was formed by the rulers of Oujein, Gwalior, 
Kalinjar, Kanouj, Delhi, and Ajmere, who collected all 
their forces together to give battle to the invader. The 
opposing armies met near the confines of Peshawar, but for 
forty days remained inactive, watching each other. The 
Hindus were intermediately joined by the Gickers and 
other mountain tribes, and thus strengthened, began to 
surround the Mahomedans, who, fearing a general assault, 
intrenched themselves. Within these intrenchments they 
were attacked by the Gickers, and five thousand of them 
were slain. In the action that followed, Mdhmood is said 
to have used naphtha-balls, which so lightened the elephant 
of Anang Pal that it became ungovernable and fled, discon- 
certing the whole Hindu, ^rmy and causing a general rout. 
The flying Hindus were pursued for two days and nights. 
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and eight thousand of them were killed. Mahrnood then 
marched down to Nagrakote, now known as Kote-kangra, 
breaking down idols and subverting temples. The fort ol 
Bheemnugger^ which protected the district, was invested^ 
and the country around it was destroyed with fire and 
sword. Inside the fort, which was considered to be of 
great strength, a large amount of wealth had been con- 
cealed, all of which fell into the hands of the invader on its 
being reduced. Ferishta describes the plunder as consist- 
ing of seven hundred-thousand golden dinars, seven hun- 
dred maunds of gold and silver plate, forty maunds of gold 
ingots, two thousand maunds of silver bullion, and twenty 
maunds of jewels set. 

The seventh invasion, undertaken in lOlO, was for the 
conquest of Nardain, by whicli Anhalvv^lra, the capital of 
Guzerat, is understood to be meant. This was probably a 
preparative expedition towards Somnath. The result of it 
is not very clearly stated, but must have been successful, 
since it caused such alarm in Anang Pal as induced him to 
offer submission and the payn^ent of a tribute of fifty 
elephants annually to the Afghan, besides the supply of a 
hireling Indian force of two thousand men. 

The eighth invasion by Mahrnood, io loii/iwas directed 
against Mool tan, which had again revolted. The place was 
soon reduced, many of its chiefs were killed, and the son of 
the governor was carried off to Ghazni, as hostage for his 
fathers future good faith. 

The ninth invasion is dated 1013. It had reached th^' 
ears of Mahrnood that Tannessur, a place near Delhi, was 
held by the Hindus in as much veneration as Mecca itself 
was by the Mahomedans, and that they had there set up a 
large number of rich idols, of which the chief was Jugsoom. 
He resolved thereupon to destroy the idols. As there 
was peace between him and Anang P^l who h^d sub- 
mitted to him, the rfij^-h ventured to expostulate with him 
for the preservation of the place, offering on behalf of the 
ruler of Delhi, to whom it belqijged, the tribute of the 
country annually, and fifty elephants and jewels as a present. 
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But the bigot would accept no compromise, and sent for 
reply that it was his firm resolution to root out idolatry 
' from the land, naively asking — Why then should Tonnes- 
sur be spared On receipt of this answer the rdjdh of 
Delhi attempted to induce the other Hindu princes to join 
him in opposing the assailant. But before any combination 
could be formed he was attacked and defeated by Mahmood, 
and Tannessur reduced and plundered, the idols being all 
broken, and J ugsoom sent off to Ghazni, to be thrown on 
tKe- highway that it might be trampled over by the faithful. 
The booty secured was very large, and included a ruby of 
fabulous size. Mahmood then wanted to reduce Delhi, but 
was dissuaded from the attempt on its being represented to 
him that it would not be possible to keep possession of the 
place till all the country between Delhi and his own domi- 
Tiions was thoroughly subdued. Assenting to this repre- 
sentation he retired with his plunder to Ghazni. 

In 1014, Mahmood attacked the fort of Nindoond, 
situated on the mountains of Balnat, which was in the 
possession of the king of‘>LahQre. Anang Pal had died 
intermediately and had been succeeded by Pur Jaipal, or 
Jaipal II., who was defeated at the Margala Pass, and re- 
treated to CUshraere. Mahmood then invested Nindoona 
in regular form, and by mining and other processes com- 
pelled the garrison to capitulate. He afterwards pursued 
Jaipal to the hills;’ but, failing to get at him, pluindered 
^ Cashmere, forcibly converting the people to Mahomed- 
anism. 

In 1015, Mahmood made a fresh attempt to penetrate 
the higher fastnesses of Cashmere, and besieged several 
forts not previously reduced. One of them, however, 
named Lohkote, which was famous for its high position 
and strength, defied his utmost efforts, upon which he re- 
turne^^b Ghazni in disgust. {t)n the way he was led astray 
by his guides, and fell into an extensive morass covered 
with water, from which he could not for several days ex- 
tricate his army. This <»ehagriDed him so much that he 
swore that he would have nothing more to do with the 
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horrid country of the idolaters; but^ like a good Maho- 
medan, he did not allow himself to be long held down by 
such a renegade oath. > 

The twelfth expedition was undertaken in ioi8, and 
was on a very large scale. A hundred-thousand horse , 
and thirty thousand foot had been raised by him in the . 
warlike countries of Turkestan, Maverulnere, and Khoras- 
san, and he determined with these to lay siege to Ka-' 
nouj, at this time one of the most important cities in 
India, which, situated in the heart of the country, had 
not yet been approached. The route followed has been 
much disputed. It would appear that he passed by the 
borders of Cashmere, that is, close under the Sub-Hima- 
layan range, and, crossing the ^ Jumna, invaded Baran, the 
modern Bolundshahar, then belonging to Rajah Hardat, 
which capitulated at once, the rajah agreeing to pay 
Rs. 2,50,000 and thirty elephants as a present. He then 
passed on to Mahaban, another strong place on the Jumna, 
which was also invested. The prince, Kalchund, offered 
to submit, and came out hr tlwit purpose, when a quarrel 
was got up for the sake of plunder, upon which Kalchund 
killed himself, which placed much rich spoil in the hands 
of the invader, including seventy elephants. He proceeded 
next to Mathoord, which was entered without much oppo- • 
sition, and where all the idols were broken down or melted, 
which ^brought him an immense qua'ntity of gold and 
silver. He intended to break down the temples also, but 
was dissuaded from the sacrilege by the beauty and struc- 
ture of the edifices, even bigotry acknowledging the 
influence of taste. Among the plunder taken were five 
big idols of pure gold with eyes of rubies, one idol of 
sapphire, besides a large number of silver idols which 
loaded a hundred camels. The Mahomedans did indeed 
find India a country of fabulous wealth ; alas, Tnat^Imilar 
luck was not reserveef for their successors 1 For twenty 
days the bigoted barbarian sacked the city with fire and 
sword, and then marched on to «iher forts and districts to 
reduce them. JLecrossing the Jumnfi he now suddenly 
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jippearcd before Kanouj ; so suddenly that Korra, the king, 
was entirely taken hy surprise, and, having made no prepa- 
rations for resistance, was obliged to submit without a 
contest, and sue for peace. This was granted to him, but, 
some relate, only on his agreeing to become a Mahomedan. 
The victor then proceeded to Munj, or Munjhawan, a 
strong fort which made a spirited resistance, and the gar- 
rison of which, consisting entirely of Kanouj ia Brdhmans, 
rushed through the breaches when the place becaine un- 
te'iVivble, and flung themselves right upon the enemy to 
certain destruction, or burnt themselves to death along 
with their wives and children, not one surviving their 
defeat. The fort of Asni, belonging to Chand Pal, was 
next taken, but after it had been evacuated, Mahmood 
getting, however, what he wanted — a large plunder. Prom 
Chand Rai, a prince who fled to the Bundelkund hills, an 
enormous elephant of great docility and courage was 
obtained ; after which, loaded with spoils, the victor went 
back to his mountain-home. The sum total of his booty 
in this expedition amounted to twenty million dirhems, 
fifty -three thousand captives, and three hundred and fifty 
elephants. 

The thij^teenth expedition, in 1021, was again directed 
towards Kanouj, the princes of the country adjoining which 
had fallen upon Korra for having entered into an alliance 
with the invader. Mahmood was, however, not able to 
arrive in time to save Korra, who was attacked by Nanda, 
the rajah of Kalinjar, and slain. All that the Afghan 
could do was to pursue Nanda to his own frontiers, where 
he received Mahmood at the head of thirty-six thousand 
horse, forty-five thousand foot, and six hundred and fifty 
elephants. But Mahmood succeeded in defeating him, and 
Nanda was barely able to escape from the field ; which 
secured t«. the victor a large plunder, including five hundred 
andkfeighty elephants. ' 

The next expedition was, in 1023, directed against two 
frontier countries named Kirat and Noor, which had refused 
to accept Mahomedanism in preference to Buddhism which 
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they professed, Kirfit, unable to contend with the invader, 
received the prophet's faith ; but Noor still would not, and 
was overrun and pillaged, and the temples destroyed. 
Mdhmood went thence to Lahore, after a second vain attempt 
to capture the fortress of Lohkote, in Cashmere. As 
Jaipal had obstructed the invadei’^s march to Kanouj, 
Lahore was now given up to be sacked, and was then 
formally annexed to Ghazni, Jaipal flying to Ajmere for 
security. 

In 1024, Mahraood undertook a fresh expedition aga’.jTst 
Nanda, the king of Kalinjar. In passing by the fort of 
Gwiilior he wished to take it, but was bought ofi* by rich 
presents; after which Kalinjar was invested. To get the 
siege raised Nanda ofiered three hundred elephants and 
other presents; but, upon the terms being agreed to, he 
intoxicated the animals with drugs and let them loose 
without drivers against the Mahomedan camp. The desire 
to intimidate the invaders was, however, unsuccessful : the 
Afghans and Turks mounted the animals and reduced them 
to obedience ; upon which Nanda ag^iin made his peace by 
other large presents and a flattering epistle, with the latter 
of which the Afghan king was so well pleased that he con- 
ferred on Nanda the government of fifteen forts#) 

The sixteenth invasion of Mahmood was undertaken in 
1026, and was directed against the temple of Somniith, in 
Guzerat, which was said to be very rich and greatly 
respected by the Hindus. He collected an army of thirty- 
thousand horse, besides volunteers who flocked in large ^ 
numbers, and, marching through Mooltan, was first opposed 
on the banks of the Sutledge by Goga Chohan, who held 
the whole of Junguldes, or the forest-lands from the 
Sutledge to Hurridndh, and came out to oppose him, 
accompanied by forty-five sons and sixty nephews. The 
opposition, however, was fruitless, all the family. aC Goga 
being slain, after which Mdhmood proceeded on to Ajfi^re, 
crossing the desert. He attacked Gurh Beetli, but was 
repulsed firom it, retreating to N^ole, which he sacked. 
He afterwards captured Anhalw 5 .r&, which he found deserted, 
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and to which he did as much mischief as could be done by 
fire and sword. When Somnath was reached he discovered 
it to be a lofty castle situated on a narrow peninsula 
washed on three sides by the sea. The people were found 
in high spirits, expecting a miraculous interposition on the 
part of their deity and the entire destruction of the invading 
army. But the god was singularly cold-hearted, and 
declined to interfere; and the Hindus, after a violent 
defence, in which two of their princes, named Byram Deo 
-and Dabshilima, particularly distinguished themselves, were 
obliged to submit. An attempt at flight by sea was made 
by some ; but their boats were overtaken and many of them 
sunk. Mahmood then entered the temple, and was enraged 
•at the sight of the idol, a Lingam of stone five yards high. 
He is said to have struck the block with his mace, after 
which it was ordered to be broken into two and the parts 
sent to Ghazni, one to be placed at the threshold of the 
Jami Musjeed and the other at the court of the king^s 
palace, that they might be trodden over daily by the loyal 
and the devout. The gate^of the temple were at the same 
time removed to Ghazni, to be brought back again to India 
by another zealot after the Afghan war ! In the hollow of 
the Lingam a large quantity of diamonds, rubies, and pearls 
were found, to reward the cupidity of the victor when he 
was just beginning to regret that he bad not accepted the 
offer of the B-rahmans to ransom their god f/^r a large sum 
of money. Among the other spoils was a chain of gold 
weighing forty maunds, which hung from the top of the 
temple and supported a large bell. One Mahomedan his- 
torian gravely records that no light was kept In the 
temple besides a pendent lamp, the rays of which, reflected 
from the jewels all round, spread a brilliant refulgence over 
the whole place. The princes who had endeavoured to 
defend the place — Byram Deo and Dabshilima — were next 
hunted down by the vindictive ilfghd^n, the fort of N^hr- 
wdrd, belonging to the first, being carried by assault. The 
second also was vanquished, and is said to have been learned 
a prisoner to Ghazni, the government of Guzer&t being 
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intrusted to another Dabsliilima, a Brahman. It is more 
probable^ however, that the Bnihman and the prince were 
one and the same person, who by subsequent submission 
found favour in the eyes of the victor. 

The last of Mahmood^s invasions was undertaken in 1027, 
and was directed against the Jats, who had insulted him 
and molested his army on his way back from Somnath. 
This people inhabited the country on the borders of 
Mooltan, near the banks of the Jhclum. To approach them 
with greater facility Mahmood ordered fourteen hundred 
boats to be built, each of which was armed with three firm 
iron pikes and boarded l)y twenty archers, besides five others 
who carried inflammable and explosive missiles to burn the 
craft of the Jats. The conflict was deadly. AJl the Jat* 
boats were set on fire, or set fire to each other. Very few 
of the invaded people were able to escape death, and of such 
as did so most were taken prisoners. 

At the time of Mahmood’s invasions, the four primary 
states of India were: (i) Delhi, under the Tuars and 
Chohans, (2) Kanouj, under the Rah tores, (3) Mewar, 
under the Gbelots, and (4) Anhalwara, tinder the Chauras 
and Solankas. All these states were at war with each 
other. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Mahomedans 
were able so easily to vanquish the Hindus. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE INVASIONS OP MAHOMED GlIORI, AND THE 
CONQUEST OF INDIA BY THE MAHOMEDANS. 

A.D. 1176 TO 1204. 

The house of Ghazni was overturned by that of Ghor, after 
which Mahomed^fthc brother of Yeasuludeeii) the Ghorian 
prince, undertook the subjugation of India. 

II is first invasion was in 1 176, when the provinces of 
Peshawar, Mooltah, and Scinde were overrun. /He then 
advanced to Adja, the prince of which shut himself up in a 
§trong-fort which was besieged.^ Finding it very difficult 
to reduce the place, Mahomed opened secret negotiations 
with tlie rajalfs wife, promising to marry her if she made 
away with her husband and delivered up the fort. The 
ranee promised to comply, provided Mahomed agreed to 
appoint her to the government of the country, and to marry 
her daiTghter instead of herself, as she was already past the 
age for a second union to be desirable to her. The base- 
ness on both sides being eipial the modified ‘proposal was 
accepted, upon which ^he king of Adja w;is killed by his 
wife and his fortress surrendered! Mahomed married the 
daughter of the rajah as he had promised, but she died of 
a broken heart. Her mother, instead of being left in charge 
of the country, as she had bargained for, was sent a prisoner 
to Ghazni. 

In 1178, Mahomed re-invaded India, and, ^proceeding 
through Mooltan and Adjai passed into Guzerat, the king 
of wjiieh, Bheem Deo, advance^ with a large army to give 
him battle. In this action Mahomed was defeated with 

f reat slaughter, ^and suffered many hardships on his way 
ack to Ghazni thrbtjgh the desert^ 

In 1 1 79, he reattacked Peshawar and conquered it ; and 
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in the year following proceeded towards Lahore, which ^as 
held by Chusero, the last of the Ghaznian kings, who bought 
him off with presents, sending his son as a hostage for good 
faith. Chusero does not appear, however, to have acted 
loyally, and Lahore was)perefore)rein vested in 1184, ^hen 
it was able to withstand a long siege^ third attack was 
made on it two years after, and succeeded fully from deceit 
and stratagem. Finding that the city held out so obsti- 
nately, Mahomed proposed to accommodate differences by a 
peace, and to lull Chusero to a belief in his professions, sent 
back his son with a splendid retinue. This drew out 
Chusero from the fort to meet him ; whereupon Mahomed 
cut him off from his stronghold, the possession of which was 
demanded as a condition of Chusero s release. - The city 
was thus obliged to throw open its gUtes to the invader, 
and the last refuge of the house of Ghazni was taken; 
while Chusero and his family, instead of being released, 
were sent as prisoners to a fort in Ghirgistan, and there 
put to death. 

In 1 190- 1 , Mahomed penetrated again into India, and 
further than he had ever done before^ proceeding to Ajmere, 
|wher^ he took the capital of Tibernind. He was already 
on his way back when he heard that Prithu R&i, the king 
of Ajmere, and Chand Rai, his brother and viceroy in Delhi, 
in alliance with other Hindu princes, were in pursuit of 
him ^ith two .hundred- thousand horse and three thousand 
elephants.J Mahomed went back to give them battle, which 
was fought at Tiroiiri, on the banks of the Seraswati, four- 
teen miles from Tannessur. (^t the first onset his right and 
left wings were broken, and, being outflanked, his army 
was entirely surrounded, while he busied himself vainly in 
attempting to break the centre of the enemy) In this 
situation he defended himself with great courage; but, 
Chand Rdi having succee(^ed in wounding him, the jvhole 
of his army was routed, and he was himself rescued with 
great diflSculty, the Hindus running after him forty miles 
in pursuit, till he found safety in Lahore, where he got 
cured of his wounds. 
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To avenge this defeat Mahomed(^ecruited a fresh army of 
one hundred-thousand horsemen, picked out of Turks, Per- 
sians, and Afghans, andj returned to India in 1 192. Since 
my defeat in India/^ said he, I have never slumbered in 
ease, nor waked but in sorrow and anxiety. I have there- 
fore determined with this army to recover my lost honour or 
die in the attempt.^^ ^e now called forth the omrdhs who 
had deserted him on the last occasion and whom he had 
placed under confinement, and told them that he gave them 
\)nc further opportunity to wipe out their disgrace.^ Prithu 
llai, on his part, was not slow in making preparations to 
resist the invader. The Mahomedan authors, who always 
give the Hindus the credit of superior numbers on the field 
•to enhance the value of the victories won by their co-reli- 
gionists, assert that Prithu was assisted by one hundred and 
fifty confederate princes, ^nd brought together an army of 
tljxciiJiUlljdred- thousand horse, three thousand elephants, 
and a great body of infantry .^ The action was fought on 
the banks of the .Seraswati, nearly on the same spot where 
his former victory was w6n. The Indian princes, elated 
with their previdus success, anticipated an easy conquest 
again ; while Mahomed to gain time alfected to be doubtful 
of his •position, and gave out that he had written to his 
brother, 4he king of Gho^ to ask if the war was to be pur- 
sued. This pretence of indecision threw the Hindus off 
their guard, and enabled Mahomed to surprise them in the 
midst of their festivities. They were nevertheless able to 
form in line to oppose him, and gave him a warmer recep- 
tion than he had anticipated; till, becoming lulled by a 
certainty of victory, they began to flag in their exertions, 
when Mahomed made a sudden and resolute charge on them 
at the head of a chosen reserve of twelve thousand horse, 
and breaking through their ranks, scattered them in dismay. 
( Chajid Rai was killedVand Prithu R&i taken prisoner and 
afterwards put to deatn. The plunder was immensely rich, 
and the forts of Seraswati, Samana, Koram, and Hansi 
’surrendered of thtmselves. Ajmere was also taken, the 
inhabitants being butchered in cold blood or sold to slavery ; 
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but, upon promise of the payment of a large tribute, (the 
government of the country was given up to Gola, the son 
of Prithu, while'jKuttubudeen Ibek, one of the slaves* of 
Mahomed, was left at Koram with a considerable detach- 
ment. Kuttub was shortly after able to capture the Ibrt 
of Meerut and the city of Delhi, and this gave rise to 
the assertion that the empire of Delhi was founded by a 
slave. 

In 1194, Mahomed again invaded India^ith an army 
of fifty thousand horse,^to attack Jayaelmnd, king of 
Kanouj and Benares, who opposed him at |^he head of a 
stronger army that included four hundred fighting-elephants. 
The battle was fought on the banks of the Jumna, at a 
place midway between Chundwar andj^awijhj where 
Jayachand was defeated, ^ainly by Kuttub,^ and Hying 
whence he got drowned in crossing the Ganges. The fort 
of Asni was next taken, where property in gold, silver^ and 
precious stones was found to a considerable amount. 
Mahomed then proceeded to Benares, where he broke down 
the idols in above one thousand temples, and collected an 
immense plunder. Kuttub at the same time, operating in 
other directions, first defeated Hemraj, a relative of Prithu 
Rai of Ajmere, and then, marching against Bheeiw Deo of 
Guzerat, destroyed his army and plundered his country. All 
the great kingdoms of India were thus simultaneously 
• overthrown. 

The secret history of India shows that these disasters 
were mainly brought upon the country by the disunion of 
the Hindu princes themselves, Anang Pfil IL, the last 
Tuar king of Delhi, beings, childless, adopted and abdicated 
his throne in favour of his grandson Prithu Rai, king of 
Ajmere, the son of one of his daughters. This gave offence 
to Jayachand, who was similarly related to the Tuar king, 
and heightened the rivalry and jealousy already subsisting 
between the Chohans and t^ne Rdhtores. The ill-feeling on 
both sides was augmented when Jayachand, aspiring at 
paramount sovereignty, undertook to, perform the 
sacrifice, at which the presence of all dependent kings was 
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required, which Prithu necessarily did not attend. The 
disagreement was yet further complicated by a love-affair. 
. Jayachand,, in an errant expedition to Ceylon, had captured 
a beautiful damsel whom he had adopted as his daughter, 
and whom he wanted to marry to some powerful king who 
would acknowledge his supremacy. The girl, however, 
obstinately refused to wed any one but Prithu, having 
heard of his valour and achievements, and, being kept under 
confinement for her recusancy, was released by the Chohtiu 
■ and carried off. The sinews of Delhi were lost by Prithu 
in this devoir, and bis best warriors slain. Jayachand 
leagued himself immediately with Mahomed Ghori to 
destroy Prithu; and Mahomed took advantage of their 
quarrels to destroy both. After the conquest of Delhi, 
Ajniere, and Kanouj by the Mahomedans, the son of 
Jayacluind, flying from the last place, founded a new Rahtore 
empjre in,,thc desert of Marwar; but the Tuar and the 
Chohan dynasties were never able to rise again.) 

In 1195, Mahqmed attacked and took Bianii, and 
directed Togril to lay siego to Gwalior, which was even- 
tually taken ; butj attempting to extend his conquests 
further to the south, Togril received a terrible defeat 
from the* Rajpoots, and was forced to fly to his forts for 
refuge. Kuttubudeen, likewise, was hard pressed at 
Guzerat and Ajmere; but succeeded at last in reducing 
Anlialwara with its immediate dependencies, after a severe 
battle (ibught from dawn till midday, from which Rai 
Karan, the ruler of the place, only fled with his lift^ He 
also succeeded in reducing the forts of Kalinjar and 
Kalpee in Rundelkund,^hich ha^ belonged to Rai Parmar} 
and it is said of him tliat, instead of demolishing them, 
he converted all the temples which were taken into 
mosques. 

Previous to this Mahomed, hitherto acting as his 
brothers general, was, on the demise of Yefisaludeen, called 
to the Ghaznian throne. His last expedition to India was 
uhdertaken in I203>,iwhen he came to it to chastise the 
Gickers, who inhabited the country between the Nilfib 
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and the Sevviilik mountains, and had rebelled against him. 
The Gickers were defeated by a joint attack made on 
them hy Mahomed from one side and Kuttub from, 
another, and the carnage was so great that in their 
country “ there remained not an inhabitant to light a 
fire.” A band of ^wenty^Gickers made up their minds to 
avenge this unnecessary and heartless slaughter, and, 
seeking for an opportunity, burst into the tent of Mahomed 
at Rimeik— ^ome say at night, and others in the evening, 
when Mahomed was engaged in prayer-^and assassinated* 
him, piercing him with no less than forty wounds^ 

The empire left by Mahomed in India included the 
whole of Hindustan Proper, except Malwa. and some con- 
tiguous districts. In Guzerat, the capital, .\nhalw^ird, 
and the districts adjacent to it, .had been acquired ; 
extensive conquests had also been made in the direction of 
Scinde ; and a great part of Bengal and Beh4r Jia^.sllf ^dy 
submitted to Buktydr Khiliji, while the rest was being 
rapidly reduced. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CONQUESTS OP BUKTYAR KHILIJI. 

A.D. 1199 TO 1204. 

TifE name of Bukty^r Khiliji is known as that of the first 
Mahomeclan conqueror of Behiir and Bengal. He served 
under Kuttubudecn Ibek, and obtained for his activity and 
valour two places, named Sahlat and Sahli, to the east of 
the Oude frontier, in jyghere Being a bold and enter- 
prising man he be^an to make excursions into the con- 
tiguous districts of Behar and Mongbyr, from which he 
brouglit away much money, and plenty of horses, arms, 
and men. The fame of his bravery and raids invited 
down a body of Khilijis from Afghanistan, who took 
service under him ; and he led these into Behar every year 
to plunder it. He was at last, in 1199, placed at the 
head of an army especially collected for the conquest of 
Behar; and, succeeding in the enterprise, was made 
governor of the country. The fort of Behar was captured 
by him at the head of only two hundred horse. ^ 

Both his orders and his inclination next^directed him 
to the conquest of Bengal, the ruler of which was 
Lakhmaniya, or Lakh man II., who reigned with the assis- 
tance of astrologers and Brahmans. When the intention 
of the Khiliji came to be known, the astrologers and 
Brdhmans fled to Jaggandth, Banga, and Kamroop, and 
advised Lakhmaniya to do likewise ; but, at that time, the 
rajah vindicated his valour by refusing to comply. A year 
after Buktyar appeared suddenjy before Nuddea, the 
capital of Bengal, with only eighteen horsemen at his back, 
and drawing his sword attacked the palace. The appre- 
hension in the palace'Vi^as that he had a large army behind 
him, and the rdjdh, who was at dinner, leaving the dishes 
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untouched, escaped barefooted by the back-door of his 
residence, and taking boat went to Jagganath, wh^re he 
died. All his wealth and women fell into the hands of the 
invader, 

Bengal was entirely subdued in one year, and the seat 
of government removed to Gour ; after which Buktysir 
declared his independence of the sovereign at Delhi. His 
easy success thus far emboldened him to look for farther 
conquests in the east. With this object he marched to the 
banks of the Brahmapootra, whence he wished to proceed 
to Thibet; but a desperate opposition was here made 
by the natives, who fought only with bamboos and 
spears, and bows and arrows ; and many of the Mahome- 
dans were slain. Buktyar was yet more disheartened *011 
becoming acquainted with the nature of the country 
and the difficulty of the mountain-passes by which he had 
expected to enter Thibet ; and he therefore, determined to 
retire. This, however, was no longer an easy matter. 
He was again beset by the native^ at Karnroop, and 
approaching a river which he thought fordable, his followers 
threw themselves into it and wefe mostly drowned. 
Buktyar and about a hundred others swam over and 
escaped ; but his ill-success seized him with an excess of 
grief, and he fell sick and died. Others say that he was 1 
murdered by one of his own officers, named Ali Murdau. 

The wars of Buktyar were not actually great ; but the 
results derived from them were of considerable importance. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TFTE WARS OF ALTAMA8II. 

A.D. I 2 II TO 1235. 

AlTamask wns a Turkish slave purchased by Kuttubiideen 
Ihek^for fifty thousand pieces of silver^ and was afterwards 
married to his daughter. He mountcii the throne of Delhi 
by defeating and displacing Aram, his mastcr^s son. He 
also defeated some of Kuttub^s generals, who opposed him 
at the head of a strong portion of the Turkish horse, which 
formed the flower of the royal army. 

After these successes Altamash directed liis arms against 
Nasinideen Kabaclul, the governor of Scinde, who held the 
strong fort of llantambhor, and was anxious to become in- 
dependent. The ability of jNiisirudeen was, however, not 
equal to his aspirations, and he was therefore easily sub- 
dued, the entire country governed by him submitting to 
the victoi^ Ueh and Mooltan were also quickly reduced, 
and all the country of the Sewalik hills. 

In 1225, Altamash led his army towards Bengal and 
Behar, which were then held by Yeasaludeen Khiliji, who 
was called prince of Bengal. Altamash forced him to 
submit to his authority, and intrusting his son Nasinideen 
with the government of Bengal, left that of Behar in the 
hands of Yeasaludeen, both being made subordinate to the 
throne of Delhi. Soon after, war broke out between 
Niisirudeen and Yeasaludeen, and, the latter being de- 
feated, the government of both the provinces was assumed 
hy Nasirudeen. 

In 1232, Altamash besieged the fort of Gwdlior, which 
in the reign of Ardm had fallen into the hands of the 
Hindus, and was held* by a chief named Deobal. The 
, place was reduced after a siege of one year, and his way to 
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it being thus opened^ Altamasli marched towards Malwd, 
/where he took the fort of Bhilsd and the city of Oujein. In 
’/Oujein he destroyed the magnificent temple of Mahacdla^ 
5one of the twelve great Lingam worshipped in India; and 
lihe stone images both of Mahdcala and Vikramaditya were 
fsent to Delhi, and broken and placed at the threshold of the 
fgreat mosque. 

The reign of Altamash was contemporaneous with the 
mge of Chingez Khan and the Tartar conquests. India was 
the only country that escaped the rage of Chingez. She 
was in imminent danger of being invaded by him, when he 
ran in pursuit of Jelaludeen, king of Khdrism, who was 
hunted down to the banks of the Indus, But Chingez did 
not pass that river, while Jeldludeen swam a^'.ross it and 
fled towards Delhi. 

The victories of Altamash brought all Hindustan, from 
the mouths of the Indus to those of the Ganges, under the 
sovereign rule of Delhi, though the obedience of a gVeat 
portion of it was still merely no;ninal. They were 
appreciated even by the Kadiph of Bagdad, from whom 
Altdmash received investiture in due form, which was the 
earliest recognition of the Indo-Mahomedan empire by the 
head of IsUm. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE WARS OP ALLAUDEEN. 

A.D. 1295 TO 1316. 

The rtign of Allaudeen was distinguished by many victories 
over the Hindus, and his name in history is recognised as 
that of the first Mahomedan subjugator of the Deccan, 
arrogated to himself the title of Sekander Sdni, or Alex- 
ander II, ]^an(ft there is no doubt that his conquests were 
extensive and^ great, partaking, however, mainly of the 
character of predatoty incursions in which nothing but 
plunder was really secured. No less than four invasions of 
Southern India wet*e made during his reign ; but the 
Mahomedan rule was not permanently established there till 
much later times. , 

The career of Allaudeen was commenced in 1 292, when 
Jelaludeen Khiliji was yet on the throne. All^, who 
was the einperor^s nephew, son-in-law, and governor of 
Kurrah, requested his permission to march against the 
Hindus of Bhilsa, who infested bis province, and, suc- 
ceeding in the expedition, afforded much satisfaction to his 
sovereign by reason of the rich spoils he brought to him. 
ffeing henpecked at home Alldudeen naturally preferred a 
life of activity abroad, which carried him beyond the sphere 
of his wife^s temper and influence. He therefore proposed 
again the reduction of Chinderi, from which great plunder 
was expected ; and, on that pretext, collected an army^of 
oight thousand horse,\ with which he marched to tne 
Deccan, the Conquest of which had not yet been attempted. 
R^tn Deo, rdjdh of Deogiri, was tne first to oppose him, 
but was defeated with considerable loss, after which his 
capifel was invested. TCireat uneasiness was, however, felt 
by both parties : by Alla from a knowledge of his weakness 
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in numbers, which induced him to give out that tlic forces 
under him only formed tlie vanguard of the imperial army, 
the whole of which was advancing to support him ; and l)y> 
Ram Deo, from the conviction of his utter unpreparedness, 
and a belief in the emperor’s proximity which boded 
nothing less than a general conquest of tlic Deccan. This 
made the combatants equally solicitous to come to terms ; 
and a hasty peace was patched up and Alla bought off 
by the surrender of fifty maunds of gold, a large quantity 
of pearls and jewels, fifty elephants, and a thousand horse. 
Unfortunately, the son of Rjim Deo had intermediately 
succeeded in collecting a large army, and coming forward 
just when Alla was preparing to depart, he intercepted his 
retreat by an insolent letter in which he threatened him 
with immediate chastisement. The battle wished for by 
the prince was given to him. It was commenced by the 
Hindus with such violence that Alla began to fear lor the 
result. But at this moment a detachment left by him 
before Deogiri, abandoning the siege, galloped to the field 
to assist him ; and, the dust raised by the horsemen con- 
cealing their number, the Hindus imagined that the bulk 
of the emperor’s army had at last arrived, and immediately 
took to their heels. | The greatest cruelty was no\/ perpetrated 
by the Mahomedans, the whole country being devastated 
by fire and sword. Peace was finally concluded on condition 
of the payment of six hundred maunds of gold, seven 
maunds of pearls, two maunds of diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, and sapphires, one thousand maunds of silver, 
four thousand pieces of silk, and other precious com- 
modities. A bolder attack crowned with greater success is 
not to be met with even in the annals of Indian warfare. 

His success raised the aspirations of Alld, and he re- 
turned to Delhi only to murder his sovereign and usurp 
the throne. / He then hastened to get into his power the 
family of the murdered king, who made a stand at Mooltdn, 
where they were defeated, ^vhich led to most of the mem- 
bers being put to death and the r«st placed in confinedient. 
Bat, notwithstan(Jing all these pressing engagements to 
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attend to, Alla was yet able simultaneously to defeat a 
Mogul army of one hundred-thousand men in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lfihore. 

The first great undertaking of Allaudeen^s reign was the 
conquest ,^^f Guzerat, in 1297, the rajah of that place 
having recovered his independence, on the withdrawal of 
the garrison left there by Mahomed Ghori, during the 
reign of his immediate successors. The present invasion of 
the province was undertaken by Ulugh Khan, the brother 
of AUa, and Nusrat Khfui, his vizier, at the head of a large 
army, consisting of fourteen thousand cavalry, and twenty 
thousand infantry \ and they soon succeeded in re-occupying 
it, after which they laid it waste with fire and sword, and 
carried off from it a large booty in gold, diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, and emeralds. The rajah, Rai Karan, escaped to 
Deogiri for protection with Ram Deo ; but his wives, 
children, and treasure fell into the hands of the Moslem, 
and the beauty of Cumla Devi, his favourite wife, made 
puch impression on the hearts of Alla that he married 
her. j 

In 1298, the Moguls reinvaded India, and this for some- 
time continued to be the crying evil of Allans reign. The 
enemy on /diis occasion counted two hundred-thousand 
/lorse, and were led by Katlak Khoja, a son of Dawa, or 
Daood, king of Turkestan. Alla raised an army /of three 
hundred-thojusaiid horse and two thousand and seven 
hundred elephants^ to repel them, and Ferishta correctly 
Remarks that from the time that the spears of Islam were 
first exalted in India, two such mighty armies had never 
joined in fight on its soil, ^he right wing of AlhVs army 
was commanded by Zdfar, a hero of great repute, the left by 
Ulugh Khan, and the centre by the king himself. The 
bravery and imnetuo sitv of Zafar gained thp. vieforj; ; but 
he was not supported by either Ulugh Khdn or Alla, both 
of whom equally eiivied his fame, and the consequence was 
that he was cut to pieces after a wonderful display of valour. 
Alla^Is said to have expv;e^sed greater pleasure at his death 
than for the victory that was obtained.\/The invaders, 
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however, were actively pursued, which sufficed to carry 
them out of the country for the time.) 

In 1299, Alld sent Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan with , 
a large army against the fort of Rantambhor, which was 
now held by Hamir Deo, a descendant of Prithu Rai of 
Delhi, by whom the assailants were repulsed and the vizier 
slain. This forced Alla himself to the field. On the way 
an attempt on his life was made by his nephew,. Akat, 
which was unsuccessful, Alla surviving the wounds he 
received. His attention was also distracted by conspia'acies 
and revolts in Delhi and other places, all of which were put 
down. The siege of Rantambhor was then assumed, and, 
.jafter sitting a whole year before the place, he succeeded in 
gaining access to it by a device. He collected together a 
large multitude of coolies, and provided each with a bag 
which he had to fill up with earth; and these bags, being 
piled on each other over a wide base, formed an ascent to 
the top of the walls, by which means the troops entered 
the fortress and occupied it. With his usual barbarity Alla 
put the prince, Hamir Deo, and his family and the garrison 
to the sword. Even the rajah^s vizier, who had deserted over 
to him, was killed, Alla refusing to believe that a servant 
who had betrayed one master could be faithful to another. 

In 1302, Alla sent an army, by an unexplored rout^ 
through Orissa, to reduce the fort of Warangal, the capital 
of Telingana. The expedition, however, was nnt successful 
at once, and the siege bad to be long continued. He, 
at the same time, marched personally to Cheetore, the 
chief fortress of Mewdr, which had never yet been reduced. 
The Hindu accounts attribute this invasion to the beauty 
of Pudmani, the wife of Bheemsi, the Lord-Protector of 
Mewar, which had smitten the very susceptible heart of the 
king. Cheetore was taken after a siege of six months ; and, 
Bheemsi being made a prisoner, AlU insisted on the sur- 
render of his wife as the only price for his liberation. To 
this the adherents of Bheemsi affected to agree, and, pro- 
posing to send the lady and her ;rHinue in covered litters, 
at once transported into Delhi the flower of their warriors 
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— a devoted band, that liberated Bheemsi and covered his 
retreat with their lives. Alla reattacked Cheetore on a 
later day, and captured it ; but, as Pudmani destroyed 
herself by johuTy he avenged his disappointment in not 
obtaining her by the massacre of thirty thousand Hindus. 
He then made over the fort to one Mtildeo, not considering 
it prudent to retain it in Moslem hands, as the Hindus 
were sure to contest perpetually for its possession. 

The king^s attention was next diverted by a fresh attack 
on* Delhi by the Moguls, under the lead of Ali Beg Gurgun, 
and Tartak or Targhi. They were opposed by Malik Kafur, 
Allas favourite general, at the head of eighty thousand 
men. Th^ contest was stubborn on both sides for a time, 
till some unaccountable cause created a panic among the 
IMoguls and they fled^ Which Alla attributed to the inter- 
vention of a saint on his behalf.) The invasions were 
repeated several times afterwards, under difierent leaders, 
named Kapak, Ikbal, and Mudasir, but were always re- 
pulsed by Allans generals in Die north, till the inhumanity 
of the king towards •his prisoners impressed them with a 
salutary dread of him, which led to further thoughts of 
hostility being abandoned. An attack of India by a body 
of forty tfiousand Tartars under Ali, one of the grandsons 
of Chingez Khan, was also def eated about this time; after 
which the attention of Alla was again turned* south ward, 
and two e^tpeditions were sent out, one to Guzerat and the 
other to Malvva, both of which were equally successful. In 
Malwa, the cities of Oiijein, Mandu, Daranagurri, and 
Chinderi were taken ; and, all revolt in Guzerat having 
been put down, the detachment sent to it proceeded thence 
towards the Deccan, to which a fresh expedition had been 
intermediately despatched under Kafur, on the pretext that 
Kam Deo had failed to remit the tribute due from him. 
It was the fortune of this party to*capture Dewal Devi, the 
daughter of Cumla Devi and Rai Karan, with whom it 
returned at once to Delhi ; and, as the girl was found to be 
Exceedingly beautiful, %he was married to Chizer, the eldest 
son of Alldudeen. 
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In the meantime Kafur went on subduing the country of 
the Mahrattis, and then laid siege to Deogiri ; but, as Bam 
Deo submitted, he was received into favour, and peace con- 
cluded with him on payment of rich presents. The army 
of Kdfur then passed on, in 1309, to Telingana, for the 
capture of the mud fort of Warangal, which had all along 
held out to this time. It was now regularly besieged 
and carried by assault, after which the garrison was in- 
humanly murdered, which compelled Rajah Laddar Deo 
to purchase peace by the surrender of three hundted 
elephants, seven thousand horses, and money and jewels 
to a large amount, and by agreeing to pay an annual 
tribute to the king. 

The most distant expedition of Allans reign was that 
undertaken by Kafur in 1310, when he marched against 
Bulldl Deo, rajah of the Carnatic, and, after defeating him 
and taking him prisoner, ravaged the whole country down 
to Cape Comorin. Kafur found in the temples a prodigious 
spoil in idols of gold adorned with precious stones, and 
other rich effects consecrated to their V^^orship. The plunder 
carried by him to Delhi is said to have amounted to 
some three hundred elephants, twenty thousand horses, 
ninety-six thousand maunds of gold, and several chests of 
jewels and pearls. Of Allaudeen^s riches generally it is ^ 
related that they surpassed the accumulations even of Mah- 
mood of Ghazni. 

The last expedition of Kdfur to the Deccan was under- 
taken in 1312, when the rajah of Deogiri was put to death 
and his country ravaged, while the tributes of Telingana 
and the Cdrnatic were raised. ’ Hirpal Deo, the son of Ram 
Deo, afterwards avenged his death by stirring up the whole 
of the Deccan to arms, and captured a number of imperial 
garrisons ; and, Alla dying in the interim, the independence 
of the Deccan, which be had so exerted to stamp out, was 
regained. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THB EXPEDITION TO CHINA ACROSS THE 
HIMALAYAS. 

A.D. 1337 TO 1339. 

Jonah, otherwise called Mahomed Toglek, was a merci- 
less tyrant, but a brave and active prince. In his reign 
insurrections were frequent, most of which were suppressed 
with great vigour, albeit they were also punished with 
heartless severity. The only military expedition of the 
emperor that need be noticed in these pages is his attempted 
invasion of China, a mad idea which met with the discom- 
fiture it merited. 

The reputation gf the great wealth of China first raised 
the wish of conquering that kingdom by marching to it 
across the Himalaya mountains. To this end a preparatory 
expedition was undertaken in 1337, when an army of one 
hundred^ thousand men was sent under the command of 
Chusero, a nephew of Mahomed, to explore the country 
between India and China, and fix garrisons along the 
entire line, tlio emperor proposing to proceed afterwards in 
person, at the head of his whole army, to invade Peking. 
The great officers of the State endeavoured to dissuade him 
from a purpose so extravagant and strange ; but he insisted 
on carrying out his idea, and the departure of Chusero was 
expedited. The mountains were entered and crossed under 
great privations, and small forts were built on the route 
ordered to be kept open. Proceeding in this manner the 
boundaries of China were reached by an army greatly 
reduced in number and suffering the severest privations 
from scarcity and sickness; while they were confronted by 
a numerous and fresJ^ army assembled to receive them. The 
dismay of the assailants at this sight knew no bounds. 
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Their country was at a great distance behind them ; the 
passes they had come by were almost impracticable and not 
easily to be retraced^ while such as could be followed up 
were found to have been closed by the natives ; and the 
rains were about to overtake them. In the face of these 
disadvantages th^y commenced their retreat ; but the savage 
inhabitants of the mountains no longer fearing them, fell 
upon them and plundered them of their baggage and 
provisions. The rain falling in torrents added to their 
difficulties, as the path, never easily practicable, now became 
perfectly impassable, particularly for horsemen, who found 
themselves up to the middle in water. In this dilemma, 
without anything almost to subsist upon, they lost the road, 
and within a space of fifteen days t{ie entire army fell a 
prey to famine and disease. The Chinese troops scarcely 
stooped to molest them ; it was unnecessary to do so : they 
simply stood by and saw them expire. Few out of the one 
hundred-thousand men who started on the expedition, came 
back to tell the tale; such as*did comeback were of those 
who were left behind to garrison the foi<s that were erected. 
The emperor, instead of pitying their condition, ordered all 
these to be put to death, as if they were responsible for the 
failure of his project. Thus ended the only atteinpt ever 
•made from India to conquer China. A friendly intercourse 
with that co^untry was always kept up by land, both in the 
Hindu and Mahomedan periods; and in the reign of Jonah 
himself a splendid embassy arrived from China, in return 
for which Ibn Batuta, the celebrated traveller from Tangiers, 
was deputed by him to Peking, 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE INVASION OF TIMOUR. 

A.D. 1397. 

India was invaded by Timourlung", the conqueror of Bajdzet, 
in 1397^ his sole objects being to slay infidels and amass a 
large booty to replenish the empty treasury of Persia. His 
grandson, Pir Mahomed, preceded him and laid siege to 
Mooltan, while he himself took direct route from Kabool to 
Dinkotc on the Indus. All the country between Mooltdn 
and Lahore was sacked by the invaders with fire and sword. 
On the banks of the Chenab the fortress of Tulambi was 
taken, and the town of the same name pillaged on the pre- 
text of seeking for grain. The fortress of Bhdtnir was 
reached next, after crossing the Beyfi^h. It belonged to a 
Hindu prince named Rai Dulchand, and was garrisoned 
by a party of Rajpoots who refused to submit. Dul- 
chand, being less resolute, surrendered himself; but, as 
his brother and his zoii still held out, his own submission 
went for nothing, and, on the place being taken, all the 
inhabitants were put to the sword. On the banks of the 
Sutledge the armies of Timour and Pir Mahomed were 
united, at a place called Keitdl, preparatory to their advance 
on Delhi ; and at Paniput Timour ordered his soldiers to 
put on their fighting apparel. He crossed the Jumn^i 
shortly after, that he might be better supplied with forage ; 
and then attacked and took the fort of Lowni, the defenders 
of which were killed. 

The army having encamped opposite to Delhi, Timour 
crossed over to reconnoitre the citadel. The smallness of 
his retinue emboldened the king, Mahmood III., to attack 
him ; but the attack, ^as repulsed, and Timour, returning 
to his camp, ordered the one hundred- thousand prisoners he 
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had captured since crossing the Indus to be put to death, 
which apprized India of the treatment she had to expect from 
him, and gained him the unenviable name of Hillak Khan, 
or the destroyer. The cause of this severity was the fear 
that the prisoners would naturally incline towards the people 
of Delhi, and probably join them if they had an opportunity 
to do so. The order was carried out with such alacrity 
by his followers that even one of the chief mooUdhs^ who 
had never slaughtered a sheep in his life, put fifteen Hindus 
to the sword. 

The next move of Timour was to ford the river with his 
army, in which he was unopposed. He then encamped on 
the plains before that portion of the capital which went by 
the name of the city of Feroze,^^ intrenching his position 
by a ditch, which was strengthened by being stocked with 
buffaloes fronting the enemy. Four days after he marched 
out of his lines and drew up his array in order of battle. 
Mahmood, with the army of Delhi and one hundred and 
twenty elephants in mail, advanced to. receive him. The 
Indian army was inferior in Qumbersy but was ably com- 
manded by an intrepid vizier : the contest therefore was for 
a time desperately maintained. But the charge of Timour, 
at the head of a squadron called the heroes of Clhgluitta,” 
^having succeeded in dismounting the elephant-drivers of 
the opposing- party, soon turned in his favour the fortune 
of the day. The elephants, being no longer under control, 
now ran backwards in terror, breaking the ranks they were 
intended to support; and the veteran troops of Timour, 
taking advantage of the confusion, pressed on with such 
vigour as forced their enemies to fly. The consternation of 
the fugitives was so great, that, not trusting to their walls, 
they fled all over the country in every direction, the king 
himself deserting the capital and flying to Guzerat, an 
example which was eagerly followed by all the higher 
officers of the State. The city was necessarily compelled to 
submit ; and Timour promised protection to the inhabitants, 
provided a large ransom was paid. • He, at the same time, 
placed guards at the gates, and appointed the scriveners of 
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the city and the magistrates to regulate the contributions 
to be raised. At this time some one gave out that the 
ornrdhs and other rich men were garrisoning their houses 
with their dependants to evade payment of their shares; 
and this, coming to the ears of Timour, he ordered a body 
of fifteen thousand soldiers to march on the city to enforce 
the authority of the magistrates. This they did with a 
vengeance ; their entrance into the capital was marked by 
plunder and outrage which their own oflScers could not 
restrain ; the streets were rendered impassable by heaps of 
the dead. Some of the Delhians endeavoured to defend 
themselves, but soon got worsted, and in despair threw 
down their weapons. The Hindus died in their usual 
fashion, by setting fire to their houses, after killing their 
wives and children; the rest of the inhabitants were 
all put to the sword. Some historians mention that the 
order for pillage and massacre was given by Timour him- 
self, on its being reported to him that some of the citizens 
had resisted the collectors of the ransom on account of their 
violence. The character of Timour renders this highly pro- 
bable; it is very unlikely that he should not have known 
what was being done within the city for five whole days. 
He entered Delhi after the massacre was all but completed, 
and then repaired to the mosque of Feroze to give thanks# 
to Heaven for his victory ! The architecture of the build- 
ing particularly arrested his attention, upon which he 
ordered all further destruction of the city to be stayed. He 
also ordered the capture of all stone-cutters and masons, 
and their conveyance to Samarkand, to build for him a 
similar mosque in that place ; and, after a residejice of 
filteen days in Delhi, he left it a heap of ruins. 

On his way back Timour took the fortress of Meerut by 
assault, ravaged all the country as far as Gdngotri, where 
tlie Ganges issues 1‘rom the inoui^tains, forced the rjijafi of 
Jurnmoo to become a Mussulman, and reduced Lahore — 
beheading the Gieker chief by whom it was held. He went 
back with his whole •lA’ray, except a small detachment left 
at Delhi to secure it from further depredations; but his 
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name was long held in such terror that^ even after his death, 
Chizer, his viceroy in Mooltan and Lahore, found it an 
easy task to govern all India in succession to Mdhmood, as 
the viceroy of Shah Rokh, the son of the destroyer. The 
actual amount of plunder carried off by Timour from India 
is not stated, except in general terms. The variety of it is 
said to have been infinite,^^ and the value great beyond 
imagination.^^ The most considerable articles were; as 
usual, gold and silver in plates, and an immense quantity 
of pearls and precious stones. The number of captives 
carried off was also very great. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE CONQUEST OP INDIA BY BABER. 

A.D. 1519 TO 1526. 

The 'tyranny of Ibrahim Lodi led to the conspiracy of his 
omrdhs against him and the invitation of Baber, the king 
of Kabool, to the conquest of India. Baber was the sixth, 
or, as some count it, the eighth, successor of Timourlung on 
the throne of Tartary, Jjut was driven out of his heritage, 
the province of Ferghana, by Shubiani, the king of the 
Uzbeks, upon vvhich he took possession of Kabool, over 
which he reigned twenty-two years before his conquest of 
India. 

Previous to the intrigues of the Indian nobles, Baber 
invaded the Punjjib, In 1519/ claiming it as a part of the 
possessions of Timour; and, advancing as far as the 
Chenab, conquered the whole country and placed a 
governor of his own over- it, after which he proceeded to 
‘'chastise the Gickers, and then went back to Kabool. In 
the latter end of the same year he returned to India with 
the intention of taking Lahore, amj built a fort at 
Peshawar ; but he was again obliged to go back to Kabool 
in consequence of an invasion of it by the king of 
Kashgar. In a third expedition to India, in iS^O, he 
reached Sealkote, the inhabitants of which submitted to 
him and were taken into favour, while those of Syedpore, 
having raised the standard of defence, were put to the 
sword, and their wives and children carried into captivity. 
On this occasion also, further prosecution for his projects 
iR India was prevented by a fresh attack on Kabool, 
which was this time invaded by Shdh Beg, the chief of 
Karidahdr. 

The fourth invasion of Baber, in 1524, was that under- 
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taken at the request of the disaffected noblemen of India, 
who joined him. In this he conquered Lahore and other 
districts of the Punjab, and then appointing governors to 
them returned to Kabool on being deserted by some of the 
chiefs who had sided with him. The staunchest adherent 
he left in India was Allaudeen, the brother of Ibrahim ; 
and he gave orders to all his oflScers to join his cause and 
march with him to Delhi, promising to come personally to 
his assistance as soon as the affairs of Kabool were settled. 
The army which Alla was enabled to muster amounted to 
forty thousand men ; but he was nevertheless defeated by 
Ibrahim and obliged to find refuge in Kabool, nor did 
Baber come back to India till 1526. 

The army brought down by Baber in his fifth and' last 
expedition, consisted of ten thousand horse. He advanced 
with it to Sealkote, where he was joined by most of his 
Indian adherents. Aided by these he defeated Dowlut 
Lodi, one of the omrdhs who had first invited and then 
deserted him, and reduced the forti of Milwit where the 
traitor had taken shelter. The governor of Hissar, Firoza, 
was at the same time defeated by his son Humayun, while 
the vanguard of Ibrahim^s army was repulsed by one of his 
generals named Timour. By the time the •two grand- 
armies neared each other the entire force under Ibrahir^ 
consisted of fifty thousand horse and one thousand 
elephants, while tjiat under Baber amounted to twenty -four 
thousand horse only. An advance-party of five thousand 
horse sent forward by the latter having been forced to 
retire, Ibrahim was emboldened to risk a general action, 
and marched for that purpose to Paniput, where Baber also 
proceeded to encounter him. When the opposing forces 
came in sight of each other Baber divided his troops into 
two lines and four grand-divisions, with a body of reserve 
in the rear of each, and a few light horse to skirmish in 
front. Ibrahim, being less conversant with the art of war, 
was not able to systematize his arrangements with equal 
skill, and only drew up his for«€W in one general line of 
unequal depth, with which he charged the enemy. 
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the loose attack of the Pathans made no impression on the 
compact lines of the Moguls, while the reserve-force of the 
latter wheeling round surrounded the Pathans and speedily- 
cut them to pieces. Ibrahim moved forward to remedy 
the mistake, and being followed by the flower of his army 
gave a violent shock to the Mogul lines. But the personal 
bravery of the Moguls was not inferior to their discipline, 
and they maintained their ground with the greatest obsti- 
nacy, till Ibrahim himself was slain, when the whole of the 
P^ithfin army fell back and were pursued with great 
slaughter, dyeing the course of the Jumna with blood. 
The battle began in the morning and lasted till noon ; and, 
according to the most moderate account, sixteen thousand 
Pathans were killed. By this defeat the throne of India 
was transferred from the house of Lodi to that of the 
Moguls. The cities of Agra and Delhi were simultaneously 
taken. In other places some show of opposition was made, 
especially in Mewat, Dholepore, Gwalior, Atana, Kalpee, 
and Biana, all of which, however, were successively reduced. 
The resistance thus encountered alarmed some of B^ber^s 
own officers, who clamoured for his return to Kabool; but 
he refused to comply with their demand, expressing his 
fixed determination to abide in India, while those who 
wanted to go back were sent away. Thus was the Mogul 
dynasty founded in India, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

BABER^S WARS WITH THE HINDUS. 

A.D. 1527 TO 1530. 

Having triumphed over the Mahomedans in India, Baber 
found that he had to fight the Hindus before he could 
expect to reign in peace, and took up the task after a year^s 
possession of Delhi. Of the Hindu races the Rajpoots had 
been the most prominent at the time when the IVIahomedans 
first invaded India, and, on being forced to recede before 
them, they established themselves finally on the table-land 
in the centre of Hindost^in and the sandy tract extend- 
ing thence to the Indus, where they long maintained their 
independence. The most ‘important of the states thus 
founded were those of Mewar, Mar;var, Bikfineer, Jesul- 
mere, Jeypore, and Herow^ti. Of these Mewar was the 
chief, and was held at this time by Rana Sanga, a warrior 
of great name. Being naturally an enemy to the king of 
Delhi, Sanga had sided with Baber on his invading Indian 
to overthrow the house of Lodi ; but, on Baber succeeding 
to the throne of D^lhi, Sanga veered round and became as 
inimical to him as he had ever been to his predecessor, and, 
allying himself with other Hindu princes and with the 
fallen house of Lodi and its adherents, raised up a not- 
unformidable opposition. 

The first encounter between Bdber and the Hindus took 
place at Kann^l, at a short distance from Agrd, where the 
advance-guard of the Mogul army, being attacked by a 
party of Hindus, was, after a sharp conflict, defeated with 
great loss, which struck such terror among the Mahome- 
dans that, in a council of war convened by Baber, a large 
number of the ofiicers present serioHsly recommended the 

abandonment of Agra and retreat to the Punjab. This, 
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however/ was resolutely opposed by Baber, who, used to 
reverses, met the check without dismay; and, despising 
„ the predictions of an astrologer, who foretold further de- 
feat to his army because it had taken up a position opposite 
to the house of Mars, strongly appealed to the honour of 
the chiefs to stand fast and retrieve their disgrace. This 
exhortation was successful, the whole assembly responding 
to his appeal with enthusiasm and swearing on the Koran 
to support him faithfully; upon which Baber, deciding to 
strike while the iron was hot, brought matters to an im- 
mediate crisis by drawing up his forces on the field of Sikri 
(Futtehpore Sikri), near the banks of the Peelakhdl, or 
yellow-river, where he offered battle to the enemy. The 
offer was promptly accepted by the Hindus, and great 
slaughter was caused ‘by their furious onslaughts at the 
outset. But the artillery of Baber was too strong to be 
resisted, and, after •an obstinate struggle of several hours, 
the centre of Sanga^s army was much shaken, the con- 
fusion being completed towards the evening, when nothing 
remained for the Rajpoots but to fly, Sanga retreated 
towards the hills of ]\!tewat, and soon after died, not with- 
out suspicion of being poisoned. Of the other great chiefs 
under him^many, including H^san Khan of Mew^t, were 
^ slain. After this victory the fortress of Mew^t was reduced, 
and the authority of B^ber established all over Hindustan, 
with the exception of Oude. The fortress of Ohinderi, on 
the borders of Bundelkund and Mfilwa,*was also taken, the 
garrison dying sword in hand and leaving an empty build- 
ing behind them. Baber succeeded further in reducing the 
whole of South Behdr, and in bringing the king of Bengal 
to terms of peace ; when he suddenly fell ill, which brought 
his long, chequered life to a close. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE WARS OF HUMAYUN WITH SHERE SHAH. 

A.D. 1535 TO 1542. 

Humayun, the son of Baber, succeeded to an uneasy tlirone. 
The rebellion of his brothers, Kamran and Hindal, was 
his first great misfortune, which gave occasion to many 
others b}’^ encouraging all the disaffected to rise up against 
him. Of these revolts the most unfortunate was that of 
Shere Shah, who had originally been employed ^Lsjj/yhereddr 
of Sasseram. From this position Shere had gradually 
risen to that of a provincial lieutenant, by making himself 
master of Behar and of the strong fortresses of Chundr and 
Rhotas ; and, aiming at higher elevation, he had eventually 
invaded Bengal. Humdyun saw thrpugh his designs, but 
was obliged to temporize for a time and accept the nominal 
submission of Shere, both on account of his own family- 
quarrels and the many insurrections which disturbed his 
reign. But the moment he found his hands free he,s 
marched against Chunar personally, in 1538, and reduced 
it after a ^iege of six months ; and he thence pursued Shere 
to Gour, the capital of Bengal. He was here overtaken by 
the rains, and the whole country being soon placed under 
water, it became impossible to continue operations vigor- 
ously. This gave time to Shere to open negociations, not 
really with the purpose of concluding a peace, but with the 
perfidious object of opening a free intercourse between the 
two armies. The consequence was that, when the rains were 
over, the followers of Humayun began to desert him in 
numbers, which enabled Shere to issue from his retreat. 
He promptly recovered possession of Behdr and Benares, 
including the fortress of Chundr;rand then, after laying 
siege to Judnpore, pushed up the Ganges as far as Kanouj. 
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Tlio position of llumjiyun now became exceedingly difficult, 
and, finding his communication with his capital interrupted, 
lie determined to force his way to Agra, and set out on his 
retreat. But he was not allowed to extricate himself so 
easily, for Shere at once raised the siege of Juanpore to in- 
tercept him. The Mogul army was still about forty 
thousand strong, while that of Shere numbered ten thousand 
men only ; no direct attack on the former was therefore 
attempted. Shere knew well how to profit by delay, and 
quietly intrenclied himself at a place called Chowsd, in 
such a manner that he could neither be passed nor attacked 
with success. Humayun was obliged to follow the example, 
and, intrenchyig himself, began to collect boats for forming 
a bridge to cross the Ranges. But Shere, determined to 
foil him, abandoned his own post, leaving his camp stand- 
ing and occupied by a small force to conceal his movement ; 
and, gaining the rear of Humayun s position at night, sud- 
denly attacked him. The emperor was completely taken 
by surprise. No gun -was flred,^nor any party — friend or 
foe — wounded. The Moguls simply lied for safety towards 
the river, in which eight thousand of them were drowned, 
Humayun himself being saved mainly by the exertions of a 
water-car rief, who ferried him over with the aid of his 
w^suh or skin-bladder. 

After this, Humayun was delayed at Agra on a^jcount of 
fresh disputes with his brother Hinda^, which were no 
sooner arranged than he advanced, in 1540, again at the 
head of about forty thousand men, towards Kanouj, Shere 
Shah having taken up his position there at the head of fifteen 
thousand men. Here the emperor was deserted by one of his 
generals named Mahomed Mirza, which induced him to 
move out of camp and bring the contest to an issue. He, 
accordingly, crossed the Ganges by a bridge of boats, when 
Shere coming up attacked him. The army of Humayun 
was a second time entirely defeated almost without a fight, 
and driven, as before, into the Ganges, Humayun being 
once more extricated •^ith great difficulty. He now 
attempted to fly, and proceeded to Kamran at Lahore ; 
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but Kamran deserted him and retired to Kabool, leaving 
Humdyun to shift for himself. The abandoned monarch 
then turned towards Scinde, and afterwards towards Jod- 
pore, for shelter \ but few kept faith with him, none was 
willing to receive him. The province of Scinde was held 
by Hossein Arghun, whose family had been driven out of 
Kandahar by Baber ; and he rose up to avenge that outrage 
on Baber^s son. The chief of Jodpore was M^H'deo, the 
most potent Hindu prince of the day, who had no call to 
succour the emperor of Delhi in his distress. The* tale of 
Humdyun^s sufferings would make a romance of kingly life 
of unequalled interest. He was obliged to prosecute his 
flight through the sandy desert, till after unheard of suffer- 
ings he found refuge at Amerkote, the rajah of which, 
Rand Prasad, took compassion on his misfortunes, and 
received him with hospitality and respec.t. Eventually, he 
retired to the court of Tamdsp, the king of Persia, where he 
remained in peace throughout the reigns of Shere Shdh and 
Selim. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SHEKELS WARS IN RAJPOOTANA. 

A,D. 1542 TO 1545. 

After the flight of Hurnayun to Persia, Shere, assuming 
the imperial title, exerted himself greatly in reducing the 
distracted provinces of the empire, and fully succeeded in 
doing so. All the enterprises undertaken by him will not 
require to be noticed. We shall only refer to those in 
Rajpootana as being of especial importance. 

The first efforts of Shere were directed against Malwa, 
which was invaded and subdued in 1542. In the following 
year the fort of Rasein was besieged, and the garrison of it de- 
'ceTtfully attacked after the terms of capitulation offered to them 
had been accepted. The treachery was repaid by the Raj- 
poots with great valoiix They.sold their lives so dearly that 
they fell surrounded by twice the number of their enemies. 
These preparatory engagements over, Shere marched 
into Marwi^r, in 1 544, so that Mitldco gained no advantage 
g^th him for having acted inhospitably towards Humfiyun. 
In fact, Shere felt the power of Maldeo to be too great to 
be left untouched ; and he took with him> an army of eighty 
thousand men to subdue him. Maldeo received him 
^ the head of fifty thousand men; and the judgment 
and caution he evinced in his movements was so 
great that Shere was obliged to fortify his camp at 
every step, and, instead of obtaining an easy conquest, 
as he had expected, began to repent having entered 
the country from which he found it impossible to re* 
treat. There was no way left for him to turn back ; and 
so the opposing armies lay for thirty days in sight of and 
watching each other. Shere did not venture to attack 
Mdlfleo, because the position occupied by the latter was 
deemed to be impregnable. To get out of his difficulty he 
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had recourse to treachery and deceit^ his usual practice 
when hard pressed. He fabricated a letter purporting to be 
written to him by several of the rajahs fighting on the 
side of Maldeo, in which they were represented as com- 
plaining of his tyranny, and as offering to desert over to 
Shere if he would confirm them in their existing* rights 
and privileges. This letter Shere superscribed in Persian 
expressing his acceptance of the terms, and then threw it 
in the way of Maldeo, who being in dread of his chiefs fell 
into the snare. The perusal of the document made such 
an impression on him that he declined the battle he had 
before been anxious for ; and his worst suspicions were 
confirmed when he found the rajahs particularly eager for 
the fight. On the fourth day he ordered a retreat ; wh^n 
the rajahs, having become acquainted with the trick 
practised on him, remonstrated with him and twitted him 
about it. Finding him still suspicious and doubtful they^ 
separated from him, and to vindicate their own good name, 
gave battle to Shere by tnemselves, placing one of their 
own number, Koombha or Kanaya, at their head. The 
Rajpoots were only ten or twelve thousand strong, Shere^s 
army being about eight times stronger ; and yet this 
handful of warriors fought so recklessly with tneir daggers 
and short-swords that Shere was all but defeated, when Vp 
was reinforced by a fresh detachment under Jelal Selwani. 
With this timely succour he was able to rally his men and 
surround the wearied Rajpoots, who were now assailed 
from all sides by showers of arrows. They fell where they 
fought, not even one man attempting to leave his post ; 
and Shere, obtaining the victory, passed on them the well- 
merited compliment that for a handful of barley (meaning 
their unproductive country) he had well-nigh given the 
empire of India to the wind.^^ 

After this bloody victory the fortress of Cheetore sur- 
rendered to Shere by capitulation. He then occupied the 
district of Rantambhor, which he gave in jyghere to his 
son Adili, and next marched agairis^o Kalinjar, before which 
he was killed by the bursting of a shell at the siege. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TIIR RECONQUEST OP INDIA BY HUMAYUN. 

A.D. 1553 TO 1554. 

HumayUxV, being assisted by Tamasp, was able to drive out 
his rebellious brothers from Kabool^ Kandahar^ and Baduk- 
shan^ and reigned over those places till the death of Selim, 
the son of Shore Shah, in India. On Selim^s death the 
Pathans became involved in a civil war waged between the 
several aspirants to the throne, and Humayun determined 
to avail himself of the opjjortunity to recover his patri- 
mony. It was with great difficulty, however, that he was 
able to collect an army of fifteen thousand horse, with 
which he approached. Peshawai’, in 15 S 3 , being there joined 
by his general, Byram, with ^11 the veterans of the Kabool 
army. On hearing of his approach Tatar, the Pathan 
governor of the Punjab, fled to Delhi, upon which Lahore, 
Sirhind, ai?d Ilissar were at once occupied. Sekander, who . 
Jinally succeeded Selim, now got together an army , of some 
thirty or forty thousand horse from Delhi, under the com- 
mand of 'Tatar, and Hybut, to oppose Humayun; but 
Byram, crossing the Sutledge, gave these battle at Machi- 
wara, and defeated them. Sekander then advanced per- 
sonally to meet the invaders at the head of eighty thousand 
horse, a great train of artillery, and a number of elephants ; 
and, simultaneously, Byrani was joined by Humayun. Both 
Humayun and his general preferred at first to shut them- 
selves up in Sirhind and await the result of a siege ; but, 
when the Pathan army drew up in lighting order, the im- 
petuosity of Akbar, Humayun^s son, then only thirteen 
years old, could not be restrained ; and he obtained his 
fatlier^s consent to giw battle to the enemy. Byram com- 
manded the riglit wing of the army, Sekander Uzbek the 
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left, and Humayun himself the centre. The left wing 
having charged, Akbar, who had joined it, distinguished 
himself greatly by acts of personal valour. His efforts were ’ 
ably seconded both by his father and by Byrara ; and Se- 
kander Shakes army was routed with great slaughter, 
while he himself fled, first in the direction of the Sew^lik 
mountains, and afterwards to Bengal. Thus was the throne 
of India regained by Humayun. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE WARS OF AKBAIl. 

A.D. 1556 TO 1604. 

The reign of Akbar furnishes one of the most brilliant and 
eventful chapters of Indian history ; but the task we have 
set to ourselves confines us entirely to the wars that were 
waged by him. At the very commencement of his reign he 
had* to fight’IIemu, a valiant Hindu warrior, who was 
prime-minister to Mahomed Adili, the Pathfin emperor of 
India, and who took Agra on behalf of his master , at the 
head of thirty thousand horse and two thousand elephants, 
and then marching on to Delhi defeated Tirdi Beg whom 
Akbar had left there in cornmanvl. By this time Hemu^s 
army had increased to one hundred-thousand horse, besides 
elephants and infantry, and a great train of artillery, while 
that of Akbar scarcely exceeded twenty thousand horse. 
Nevertheless, neither Akbar nor his minister, Byrdm, would 
a^ee to retire before the enemy when it was proposed by 
some omrdhs of the court that they should do so. The 
young king panted for battle, and, his enthusiasm being 
shared in by his army, the result was an engagement at 
PSniput. Hemu began the action with his elephants, in 
the hope of being able to frighten the Mogul cavalry, which 
anticipation however was not realized. The attack of the 
Moguls was resolute, and the elephants, being galled with 
lances, arrows, and javelins, became so outrageous as to 
cause the greatest confusion in the Pathan ranks. Hemu 
was pierced through the eye, but still continued to fight 
with desperate bravery, till he wai^ surrounded and made 
prisoner. Byrdin was desirous that Akbar should kill him 
withp his own hands ; ^ut the young emperor refused to 
strike a fallen enemy, upon which he was despatched by the 
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minister himself. Fifteen hundred elephants an’d all the 
artillery of the enemy were captured, together with the vast 
private wealth of Hemu ; and every opposition being ended* 
Akbar seized upon Delhi, and was a second time crowned 
emperor in it. 

The first war undertaken by Akbar on being firmly 
seated on the throne was the conquest of the country of 
the Gickers, which lay on the banks of the Indus, from the 
Sewalik hills to the borders of Cashmere. These moun- 
taineers owned allegiance to Bjibcr on his conquest of India, 
and after that time remained faithful to the dynasty, 
refusing to submit to Shere. Shere thereupon ordered the 
Gicker chief, Sarung Sultan, who had been captured, to be 
flayed alive, and shut up his son, Kamal, ih the fort of 
Gwalior. On the restoration of Hurnayun to the throne, 
Kamal prayed to be restored to his paternal inheritance, 
which at that time was held by one Adam Khan Gicker. 
The imperial order directed the division of the territory 
into two equal parts between the two claimants ; but, as 
Adam Khan did not agree to this arrangement, a royal 
army marched into the country and conquered it, and made 
over the whole of it to Kamal. 

The next military event of importance was fhe conquest 
of Gurnib Katanka, or Gurrah Mundala, which was ruled 
over by a Hindu {)rineess, named Doorgavati, who opposed 
the imporial general, Asaph, in person. AsaplFs army 
amounted to fifty thousand horse and foot, while the ranee 
had only twenty tliousund horse and foot, besides a large 
number of elephants. The battle between them was fought 
before the fort of Chauragurh, and was obstinately contested 
on both sides. At last the ranee was wounded by an arrow, 
and, fearing to I'all into the hands of the enemy, she 
snatched a dagger from her elephant-driver and stabbed 
herself to death. This decided the contest. .Some further 
resistance was ofiered by the ranee ^s son ; but he was soon 
killed, upon which the fort was captured>^ with all the 
treasure in it, and the whole country occupied. • • 

After these events, Akbar had to encounter the rebellious 
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of the Uzbek Tartars and others, which gave him a great 
deal of trouble. When these were quelled, he determined 
•to proceed in person against the R^na of Cheetore, who had 
taken advantage of the unsettled state of the country to 
declare his independence. Akbar appeared before Cheetore 
in 1568, upon which the Rana^ — Udaya Sing, son of Sanga 
— retreated from the place, leaving a garrison of eight 
thousand Rajpoots to defend it on his behalf, while he with 
his family sought refuge in the more inaccessible retreats of 
Guzerfit. The absence of the chief was more than counter- 
balanced by the valour of his deputy, named Jeimal, who 
defended the fortress with great eoolness and vigour, 
Akbar investing it, set five thousand pioneers to throw up 
trenches, anfl carried on his approaches with much caution 
and regularity. Whcil he had completed two batteries and 
carried two mines under different bastions he endeavoured 
to spring them at once ; but one of them going off before 
tlie other, it blew up one of the bastions and made a prac- 
ticable breach. Two thousan(} men, who were ready to 
storm the place, now advanced under the belief that both 
the mines had been sprung ; and the second mine blowing 
up at this juncture, five hundred of them were killed, which 
so dispirited the rest that they fell back from the breach. 
Another mine was, however, immediately after carried on, 
and Jeimfil being at the same time killed by a ball, said to 
have been fired by Abkar himself, the imperial army entered 
the fortress without opposition, just after the garrison had 
devoted themselves to death and retired to the temples to 
offer their last religious services. Akbar entered the place 
with three hundred elephants of war, which he ordered to 
advance and tread the garrison to death; and this order 
was brutally carried out, three thousand men being slain. 
The rest of the Rajpoots were taken prisoners ; a few only 
escaped with- their lives. 

Notwithstanding the loss of hfs capital, Rana Udaya 
Sing still lived independent in his fastnesses ; but he was 
hin/self of a feeble clj^acter, and gave Akbar no further 
tft)uble. After his death the gauntlet was taken up by his 
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son, Piatapa, a hero worthy to emulate the achievements of 
his grandsire Sanga. Without capital, without resources, 
with kindred and clans dispirited and impoverished, he « 
maintained an unavailing struggle with the emperor of 
Delhi, suffering the greatest privations, and, what was 
harder still to endure, the bad faith of his relatives and 
friends. Akbar, backed by all the Rajpoot princes who had 
intermediately joined him, took the field in person against 
Pratapa, who had nothing to trust to but his native hills 
and the valour of twenty-two thousand Rajpoots who yet 
adhered to him. The greatest of his battles was fought at 
Huldighat, in 1576, when ho was opposed by Prince Selim 
under the direction of Rajah Man Sing. The most heroic 
bravery could not withstand the numbers that swelled the 
imperial army, and the result of the engagement was that 
fourteen thousand Rajpoots were slain, while Pratapa, 
wounded and dismounted, was obliged to save himself by 
flight on foot. The defeat was followed by the capture of 
Komulmere, Dhurmeti, Gogoonda, and Oodypore by the 
Moguls, after which Pratapa was hunted from glen to glen, 
like the doe or tiger, and was saved only by the approach 
of the rains. But he still held out even to the last, and 
died amidst the greatest privations, forcing a pledge from 
his son, Umur, that his country would not be quietly 
yielded up to the Mogul. This pledge Umur fulfilled to 
the letter,’ defeating the imperial armies signally at Dernier 
and Ranpore. But it was no longer possible to save Mewar 
from the clutch of the invaders, and when Selim (as Jehaff- 
gire) brought overwhelming armies against it to crush out 
its freedom for ever, Umur, defeated and heart-broken, 
abdicated that throne which he could no longer hold but as 
a dependant. 

The conquest of Cheetore by Akbar was followed by the 
occupation of the fortress of Rantambhor, in •1569,, on the 
plea that the chief, Rai Surjan, had given assistance to 
Udaya Sing during the siege of Cheetore. The place was 
regularly invested, and batteries ^:aised to reduce it;* but 
Surjan agreeing to accept terms, it was occupied withiJUt 
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bloodshed after some breaches had been made. Then 
followed the capture of Kalinjar, the fortress before which 
Shere had lost his life. The renown of the conquest of Chee- 
tore and Ran tambhor made the work so easy that Rajah Ram- 
chandra, the chief in charge of the place^ prudently sent the 
keys of it to Abkar by his own envoy, preferring to hold it 
under an imperial firman than maintain a useless and unpro- 
fitable contest. Abkar also invaded Marwar, in 1571, and,^to 
requite the repulse his parents had received from Jodpore, 
successively took the fortresses of Mfdakote and Nagore 
after sanguinary conflicts, while a formal grant of Jodpore 
was made to Rai Sing, a junior membor of Maldeo^s 
family, who was left to fight for its possession with M^ldeo 
himself. Rai Sing, however, never obtained possession ; 
and, after Maldeo’s death, his son, submitting to the 
emperor, was treated with the greatest favour and dis- 
tinction. 

An affair of greater magnitude, in which Akbar was 
involved from 1572, Nyas the ciwnpaign in Guzerat, where 
the Hdbshis, or Abysjiinians, defied the imperial power, 
particularly in Broach, Baroda, and Surat. The fortress of 
Surat, which was the home and stronghold of the Ildbshis, 
was invested* by the emperor in person, and one of the rebel 
cjjjpfs, named Ibrahim Hossein, attempting to escape, was 
attacked and defeated by him at Sarnal, at the head of 
barely a hundred .men. The siege being, eontinulbd, Surat 
was also taken; and several attempts made by tlie Ildbshis 
to regain it only resulted in their final defeat and the com- 
plete conquest of Guzerat. 

The next great enterprise of Akbar was the conquest of 
Bengal, which was undertaken, in 1575. This province, 
having revolted from Mahomed Adili, had become virtually 
independent, and was now ruled over by a prince named 
Daood. Akbar attacked it at the head of five thousand 
horse and six hundred elephants, and, laying siege to Patna, 
reduced it after six months. He then left it to his lieute- 
nants to pursue the co nicest, while he himself returned to 
Agrfi,, after having captured Allfi,habad on the way. The 
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lieutenants of the emperor, however, did not find the reduc- 
tion of Bengal so easy as they had expected it. D^ood 
twice encountered and defeated them. He was subsequently 
defeated by Rajah Torur Mul, and being pressed hard, had 
to seek safety in Orissa, but, on the death of Torur Mul, he 
appeared again to renew the war; and Bengal vyas not 
completely subdued till Daood was defeated and slain. The 
Afghan settlers in it revolted once more in 1579, and had 
to be again reduced, once by Azim Khan, and a second 
time by R?ijah Man Sing, who finally came to a settlement 
with them by which they were allowed to retain Orissa in 
nominal dependency to the empire. 

Akbar next made himself master of the kingdom of 
Cashmere. There was no pretext for the war undertaken 
against it; the hopes of the emperor were only excited by 
the distractions prevailing among the princes who reigned 
over the country. The first detachment sent to occupy it, 
in 1586, was commanded by a general named Shah liokh. 
It was followed by another detachment despatched under 
Rajah Bhugwand^. The great o,bstacles encountered by 
both were the difficulties and dangers pf the mountain- 
passes giving access to the country, which were not over- 
come till further reinforcements were sentr up. Every 
opposition being eventually surmounted, the king of Cash- 
mere submitted to the imperial power, and was enrolled 
among the noblej^ of Delhi. 

The next operations of Akbar were directed against the 
Afghans inhabiting the hilbeountries in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Peshawar. These were very troublesome 
neighbours, not only to Peshawar, but to the imperial 
governor at Kabool, and displayed a fanatical spirit which 
Akbar was anxious to put down. Two expeditions had 
previously been sent against them. The first of these con- 
sisted of two detachments which respectively com- 

manded by Zean Khan, the foster-brother of the emperor, 
and Rdjah Birbal. But the chiefs did not pull well together, 
and, operating separately, were defeated, Birbal bein^ slain. 
Fresh expeditious were sent up under Rajahs Torur Mufand 
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Man Sing^ who^ working cordially, took up and fortified 
positions in diiferent parts of the country, from which they 
Were able to prevent the Afghilns from cultivating their 
plains. This soon reduced the mountaineers to terms ; but, 
while one sect was subdued, another still remained intract- 
able. The last combined attack on them was undertaken 
in 1587, led from the direction of Kabool by R^jah Man 
Sing, and from the banks of the Indus by Akbar in person, 
upon which they were completely defeated, though even 
then no permanent results guaranteeing their future good 
behaviour were obtained. 

The concluding part of Akbar^s reign was almost totally 
employed in^the completion of his favourite project, the 
conquest of the Deccan. The main divisions of the Deccan 
at this period were Eeejapore, Golcondfi, Berar, Ahmcd- 
nugger, and Ahmedabdd, in all of which independent sove- 
reignties had been established by different Mahomedan 
adventurers, from different dates. Akbar was anxious to 
subjugate all these, and bring them under imperial control ; 
and the death of Nizana Shah, fhe king of Ahmednugger, 
in 1592, gave him the wished-for opportunity to interfere. 
A large army was sent to Ahmednugger, under Byr^m’s 
son, who wae called the Khan-Khanan, to operate in favour 
of ^ claimant to the throne, and against the rightful heir ; 
the latter being a minor, whose cause was upheld by Chdnd 
Bibi, the daughter.of the deceased, the favourite Mahomedan 
heroine of the Deccan. The kings of Beejapore and Golconda 
made common cause with and sent troops to support the 
second party; while the Mogul commander was reinforced by 
fresh forces under Murad, one of the sons of Akbar. Ah- 
mednugger was now regularly besieged ; but the mines laid 
by the assailants were rendered useless by the countermines 
of the besieged, and, when a breach in one place was effected, 
the assault of the Moguls was defeated by the determined 
resistance of the garrison, with the heroic Ch^ind Bibi fight- 
ing in full uniform at their head. This led to an agreement 
of ^eace ; but, as violent* internal dissensions broke out in 
Ahmednugger immediately after, the Moguls | were em- 
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boldened to risk a g^eneral engagement, which was fought 
for two days on the banks of the Godavery. The victory 
was claimed by the Moguls, but it did not secure the con- 
quest of the country; and army after army continued to be 
sent to the field from both sides, which were alternately 
triumphant and unsuccessful. At last Akbar went to the 
place in person, in 1598, and Chand Bibi being at the 
same time killed by the faction opposed to her in. Ahmed- 
nugger, Bahadur Khan, the minor king, was induced to 
surrender the fortress to the emperor, while others say that 
it was carried by assault, after which the minor was sent a 
prisoner to Gwalior. Even the fall of the capital, however, 
did not produce the submission of the whole country. It 
was succeeded by the capture of Aseergurh, after vVhich 
Akbar returned to Agra, leaving the completion of the en- 
terprise in the hands of Abul Fazl. The whole of the 
Deccan was never reduced in Akbar^s time ; but an exten- 
sive portion of it was added to the empire, and a vast 
amount of tribute swelled •-up the rent-roll. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE REBELLION OF SHAH JEHAN. 

A.D. 1615 TO 1628. 

The rei^n of Jehan^hire was undisturbed by any foreign 
wars of importance, but was much distracted by the rebellion 
of bis sons, and mainly by that of Shah Jehan. The first 
to break ojit was Chuscro, the eldest, who unfurled the 
standard of opposition within six months after his father^s 
accession to the throne, and was supported in his mis- 
behaviour by his maternal uncle. Rajah Man Sing, and his 
father-in-law, Azim Khan, in conjunction with whom he 
was able to raise an array of ten thousand horse in the 
Punjab. But this did not rehder him strong enough to 
withstand the imperial army. The city of Lahore was 
betrayed to him, and he was making an ineffectual attempt 
to reduce the citadel, when he was overtaken by Jehanghire 
and totally defeated ; and, being captured, was placed in 
^confinement and partially blinded. Purvez, the emperor^s , 
second son, now became his favourite, and continued to 
hold that -position till Jehanghire's marriage with Noor 
Jehan, after which all the family affections of the emperor 
were merged in his ardent passion for that lady, which 
naturally made both Purvez and Shah Jehan excessively 
indignant. Unfortunately, the brothers were at the same 
time objects of the greatest jealousy to each other, and this 
feeling was converted into hatred when Shah Jehan, on 
account of his superior abilities, was selected for the com- 
mand of the Deccan, and invested with viceregal powers. 

At the very moment that Shah Jehdn was thus elevated 
he determined to clear his way of all obstacles to the 
throne ; and, as ChuT^l) still lived, he was first destined 
to destruction. His murder was accomplished with the 
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aid of hired assassins, Shah Jehan going off at the time 
on a hunting expedition to divert suspicion. He was, 
nevertheless, openly accused of the crime by Jehangliire,' 
whose expressions of resentment compelled him to throw 
off the mask and seek safety in overt rebellion. He ac- 
cordingly collected a large army, which his position as com- 
mander-in-chief in the Deccan enabled him easily to accom- 
plish ; and he marched with it towards Agra with the 
intention of capturing the trej^^res ^f the empire then 
under transmission to Lahore. ' Jehanghire was no sooner 
apprized of this than he called together all the forces im- 
mediately available to him, amounting to forty thousand 
horse, with which he hastened to meet the rebel prince. 
The two armies confronted each other for some days at 
Belochpore, forty miles to the south of Delhi, in hourly 
expectation of battle. This gave Shah Jehan an oppor- 
tunity to represent his grievances to his father, his com- 
plaint being of the intrigues of his stepmother, Noor 
Jehan, to his prejudice, wMch necessitated him, he said, to 
demand securities for his protection. These representa- 
tions exasperated Jehanghire still more against him ; but 
Shah Jehan gained the object he had in view in advancing 
them, as they strengthened the attachment of iiis followers 
by vindicating his conduct and lessening his crime in tlvoif 
eyes. In the meantime the emperor was joined by Mohabet 
Khan frdm Kabool, and Khan Jehan from Mooltan, and 
was thus enabled to offer battle on equal terms. The army 
of Shah Jehan was marshalled by Rajah Bikramjeet 
(Vikramaditya) who commanded the centre, while Rajah 
Bheem commanded on the right, and Dar^b Khan on the 
left. The imperialists were commanded in chief by Asaph 
Khdn, who occupied the centre, while MoMbet had charge 
of the right wing, and Nawazez Khdn of the left. The 
action was begun by th,e advance-guards on both sides, and 
when those of Sh^h Jehan were defeated, Asaph Khan 
pressed forward to attack the position of Bikramjeet. 
Both Bikramjeet and Asaph Kfean fought with grpt 
heroism, till the former fell pierced through the head by 
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an arrow, upon which the centre of the rebel army was 
brok(m and lied, while Mohabet at the same time drove off 
its lett win^ from the field. The ground was still main- 
tained on Shah Jelian^s side by Ilajah Bheem, who suc- 
ceeded in driving Navvazez Khan before him ; and this led 
both parties to claim the victory. But the consequences 
of the engagement were most adverse to Shah Jehan, and 
all his attempts to renew the fight were defeated by the 
opposition of his own men, '*'ho, seized by panic, refused to 
listen to his exhortations. This compelled him to fly 
towards Mewat, whither he was followed by his implacable 
brother, Purvez, at the head of a large army. A second 
engagemeiit was fought at Mandu, in which Shah Jehan 
sustained a second defeat, after which he precipitately 
entered the Deccan, a grei^ portion of his forces deserting 
him on the way. 

But Shah Jehan was only defeated, not subdued. Cross- 
ing through the dreary borders of Oolconda he forced a 
passage througli O’ issa to Bengal, where he successively 
took possession of Br.rdwan, Rajmahal, and the fortress of 
Telliaghurri, the last of which was defended by European 
gunners and engineers. He then entered Pdtna, where he 
found a large amount of treasure, and, after leaving his 
.f‘>mily at Bhotas, diverged in the direction of Dacca, 
where still greater heaps of gold and silver were secured. 
All Bengal now received him as its sovereign; but his 
ambition refused to rest contented with an empire so small. 
He put himself again in motion in the direction of Benares 
and Allahabad, to the relief of which latter place Purjjs;& 
and Mohiibet Khan advanced rapidly at the head of fifty 
thousand liorse. Shah Jeluin crossed the Ganges to meet 
them though his army was less strong, counting no more 
than forty thousand horse. He had a further disadvantage 
in the people of the country refusing to furnish him with 
supplies ; but he hoped to make everything right by a 
great victory. His expectations were disappointed. The 
engagement took plact; on the banks of a little brook called 
Tonish. The advance-guard of Shdh Jehan was again the 
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first to yield, and Riijali Bheem, who commanded it, after 
having fought with much bravery, was slain. Mohabet 
then attacked the centre of tlie rebel army with great fury, 
and the shock was so violent that Shah Jehan was driven 
from his guns. For a moment Suchait Khan was able to 
help him to rally his broken squadrons, but they were both 
defeated again and driven back in confusion. Shah Jehan 
then formed the desperate resolution of plunging in the 
thickest of the fight with only five hundred men at his 
backj and gave even Mohabet a check which compelled him 
to retire. But the prince was not supported by his followers. 
His officers, considering the battle to be lost, absolutely 
refused to advance; and he was eventually forced away 
from the field by his own men who carried him to Rhotas, 
the rich plunder of his campj)utting a stop to immediate 
pursuit. 

Purvez and Mohabet then hunted Shah Jehan from place 
to place, and Bengal, Behar, and Orissa fell as easily into 
their hands as they had fallen before^ into those of Shah 
Jehan. The latter now atternpted to/orm an alliance with 
the Portuguese, the most powerful European nation in 
India at this time ; but they refused to assist him, and even 
went so far as to reproach him for demanding their aid 
against his own parent and sovereign. Shah Jeluin w^s^ 
sensible of the reproof, and therefore never forgave it : at a 
later dateche drovp them out of every settlement they 
occupied in India. Reduced to great ex-tremities Shah 
Jehdn was at last able to form an alliance with the Raj Ah 
of Ambere, and took shelter in the mountains of Balaghat. 
His followers now fell off in considerable numbers, and his 
own spirit was broken and subdued. j;;^„h^^t,eQed, there- 
fore, to make peace with his father^ who accepted, his 
suj^raissiojgi *oii the forts still held on his behalf — among 
which were Rhotas in Behar and Aseergurh in the Deccan — 
being surrendered. Shih Jehan never came back to court 
in person, though he sent his children, DArA and Sooja, as 
pledges of his fidelity. He was either ashamed to com’e in 
the presence of a father whom he had so ill-used, or afraid 
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to venture within the pale of Noor Jehan^s influence; and 
he roved about as a knight-errant, with five hundred men 
*at his back, from the Indus to the Deccan. 

At a subsequent period Shdh Jehan was once more in 
arms in the Deccan ; but, not being supported by the ad- 
herents he had expected, he yielded almost immediately 
after without the interposition of force. The emperor died 
a short time after, and Purvez having intermediately been 
carried off by an apoplexy, Dawir Buksh, the son of Chusero, 
was made to succeed him. But Shah Jehan, being joined 
by Asaph Khan and Mohfibet, was now fully able to assert 
his rights, and, coming up from the Deccan, deposed and 
murdered the young prince, and ascended the throne. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE REBELLION OF KHAN JEHAN LODI. 

A.D. 1632. 

One of the most remarkable episodes of the reign of Shah 
Jehan was the rebellion of Khan Jehan Lodi> a nobleman 
descended from the imperial family of Lodi, which had 
occupied the throne of India previous to the time of Baber. 
This chief at the death of Jehanghire commanded the em- 
perors armies in the Deccan, and, having been gained over 
by Noor Jehan to support the cause of her son, Shehriar, 
refused Shfdi Jehan a passage through his government 
towards Agra. Shah Jehan was thereby compelled to take 
a circuitous route, and on amending the throne determined 
to reduce Lodi to obedience. As the- latter, however, was 
still at the head of a large army, he was permitted to come 
to terms, and, on resigning the imperial division of the 
Deccan, was appointed to the government of Malwa. But 
the emperor was not sincere in his professions of reconcilia- 
tion and forgiveness ; and Lodi soon received orders to repair 
to court, alid, on appearing there, was treated with studied 
disrespect. One of his sons resented an affront given to 
him ; a sudden murmur spread through the court, and 
many placed their hands on their swords; and Lodi and 
his sons drew out their weapons to defend themselves. 
The tumult increased ; the emperor leapt from his throne 
and fled into the harem ; while Lodi and his sons left the 
palace in disgust. The residence of Lodi was now attacked, 
but was obstinately defended by his dependants. His 
greatest difficulty there were the women he had to protect, 
and these, finding that he was mainly afflicted on their 
account, repaired to their own apartrAients and killed them- 
selves. This made Lodi desperate. He ordered his drums 
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to be beiiteri and his trumpets to be sounded ; and his 
people gathering around him^ he threw open the gate and 
openly issued out of Agra. lie rushed through the city 
like a whirlwind ; and no attempt was made to intercept 
him. 

The emperor afterwards ordered a pursuit, and Lodi was 
overtaken by a strong body of imperial troops on the banks 
of tho Chumbul, which he could not cross as it was swollen 
by the rains. He therefore took up his post in a pass be- 
tween two hills which opened into a narrow plain. The 
imperialists trusting to their numbers charged on him, but 
were so warmly received that they drew back in fear. 
Shame f(\rped them to renew the charge. The shock was 
violent; the slaughter very heavy on both sides: but the 
opposition was neverthless desperately maintained, Khan 
Jehan himself being engaged in hand-to-hand fight with 
a stubborn Hindu warrior, named Rajah Prithi Sing 
Rahtore. It was at last determined to attempt the river, 
and Lodi and his son Hosscin'plungcd into it, while another 
son, Azmut, held bai«k the imperialists. The latter and his 
j)urty were cut to pieces ; but Lodi succeeded in reaching 
Malwa notwithstanding a vigorous pursuit, and passed on 
thence to* the Nizam at Dowlutabad, an old ally who re- 
ceived him with open arms. , 

The emperor knew the man he had to deal with, and 
personally undertook an expedition finto the' Deccan to 
capture him. The army collected for the purpose included 
one hundred-thousand horse ; while the infantry, artillery, 
and military attendants swelled up the total number to 
three hundred-thousand men. This was further augmented 
as the army advanced towards the theatre of operations, 
the governors of the provinces passed through joining it 
with the forces under their respective commands. All the 
princes of ’the Deccan were now threatened with utter 
destruction if they refused to make their submission ; and 
their distrust of each other, indecision, and fear rendered 
the cause of Lodi eiftjeedingly precarious. He was able, 
however, to unite the forces of Golcondd and Beejdpore, 
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and with these opposed the imperial general, Eradut, who 
made vain efforts to penetrate into Golcond^. The emperor 
afterwards sent the vizier, Asaph J ah, against him ; and 
the name and renown of that officer led to many desertions 
from Lodi^s ranks which thinned them considerably. But 
Lodi still refused to yield, and eluded the Mogul detach- 
ments by moving from place to place, till he was overtaken 
by Azim Khan, and was defeated and forced to fly, after 
having defended himself a whole night against the entire 
force of his opponent. 

Lodi escaped in tl^ dark and wandered over Golconda, 
while the Nizdm, compelled to make peace, was obliged to 
agree to surrender him. This made Lodi change his course 
towards Oujein, and thence to Kalinjgr, in the vain hope of 
being able to revive the spirit of insurrection in Bundel- 
kund. All his sons were slain in his defence, and he had 
only thirty men with him when he was again overtaken by 
a Mogul detachment led by Mozuffer Khan. He told his 
followers to save themselves^by flight, -but they burst into 
tears and would not desert him. Thirty men then rushed 
upon a strong and well-armed military force, and were cut 
down to a man, but not till they had made dreadful havoc 
among their enemies. One account says that* Lodi was 
, pierced by a ball and fell dead at the feet of his horse#; 
another, th^t he was struck through with a pike. 

After thfe death of Lodi the war against the 'princes of 
the Deccan was continued, Sh^lh Jehan being very anxious 
to reduce them. But seeing the enemy so persistent, they 
quietly retired from the field into their strongholds, which 
converted the fight into a succession of sieges, which were 
eventually terminated by the occupation of a few forts by 
the Moguls, while the princes generally, though much 
distressed, remained virtually unconquered. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE CIVIL WARS WAGED BY THE SONS OF SHAH 
JEH AN. 

A.D, 1657 TO 1661. 

The sanguinary conflict carried on by the sons of Shah 
Jehan, during his lifetime, for the prospective succession to 
the tlirone, forms a singular chapter of history, which is 
jiot tlic less instructive for its uniqueness. The first half 
of the reign of Sluih Jehau was fully occupied by several 
important enterprises, among which were the war with the 
Uzbek Tartars in Kabool, that with the Persians for the 
possession of Kandahar, and the continued and obstinate 
prosecution of operations for ili^tt-joiiyugation of the inde- 
pendent Mahorhe^!^!. sovereignties in the Degcan. The 
first was j)atched up by a great victory obtained over the 
Uzbeks by Prince Aurungzebc, in 1647, which, though not 
decisive in its result, succeeded in putting a stop to further 
^attacks by them for the time. The second terminated with 
tl^’i^loss of Kandahar, which was annexed for^ good to th*e 
Persimi .dominions. The third, in which all ijie hopes and 
wishes of the emperor were cenli*ed, was an aflair of much 
^’greater moment than the rest, and taxed all the energies of 
Molnibet, to whom the operations were first intrusted, 
without satisfying the emperor with the successes he was 
able to attain. 

The sons of the emperor received their training in these 
wars, and were thus rendered qualified for that contest 
which they subsequently carried on with so much hatred 
and jealousy. l^ni_Sheko, flie first, was his father's 
^vourite, on whom Shah Jehiiu, when be became indolent 
and addicted to pleasures, devolved many of his imperial 
duties which he was not able personally to perform. SooJA 
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^was his viceroy in Bengal, and Murad in Guzerat"; while 
Aurungzebe held the same position in the Deecaiu i»ore 
by his own choice than by his father^s selection, because » 
it placed him in command of the best trained of the 
emperor’s armies. . At first Sooji was selected to assist 
Mohabet in the Deccan, and to learn the art of war under 
him ; and it was this preference shown to one son that 
displeased the rest, and gave rise to the animosity and 
jealousy which afterwards broke out among them. "^But 
Sooja soon became too arrogant for Mohabet to control 
him, upon which he was recalled ; and wlien, on the death 
of Mohabet, Shah Jehan himself repaired to the Deccan to 
superintend operations, he took Aurungzebe with him, and 
left him under the tuition of Khan Zeman, file son of 
Mohabet. During this absence of . Aurungzebe, Dara and 
Sooja were raised to high ranks of nobility by the emperor, 
which made Aurungzebe particularly jealous, and suggested 
those projects of ambition whieli he began to concert 
means with Meer Jurnln,t^ ijarry out. Dara was alive to 
the danger he suspected, and frequerj.t[y^ icpresentcd to his 
father that it was hazardous to leave the management of 
the Deccan in the hands of Aurungzebe ; and, in com[)liance 
with these constant whisperings, Aurungzebe wjjs sevend 
times removed from his post, but always managed to revert 
to it. He won great honour by the victory over ^iie 
Uzbeks to \Yhich reference has been made, and the. oppor- 
tunity was taken to appoint him to the government of 
Mooltan ; but, having failed in the operations against^’ 
Kandahar, he preferred to come back, and was re-posted to 
thie Deccan. 

Jt was in this state of affairs that Shah Jehan fell sick 
from intemperance in the seraglio, and was rendered unfit 
for business; and this at once kiudled thc..daaics.of civil 
. Uar£, with the right of primogeniture on his side 
and already vested with a ^Teat share of imperial authority, 
regarded the ambition of his brothers with distrust, and 
hastened to take measures to prevejiit any arrugation of 
authority on tlji^iir . part, ^ogja, in secure possession T)f 
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Bengal,’ thought that he had only to stretch out his hand 
to snatch the imperial crown. Aurungzche host knew his 
^wn strength, and covered his designs under the con- 
venient cloak of religion. Murad, the most vehement 
of the brothers, thought himself to be the most deserving 
of the throne, and became an easy tool in the hands of 
Aurungzebe. 

The first to appear on the field was Sooja, who excused 
his precipitancy by the violence of Darii. He had already 
been threatened with imprisonment or death, and necessity, 
he contended, fully justilicd his rebellion. Immediately 
after birn Murad also declared himself, being proclaimed 
emperor at Guzenit by the army he eommunded ; upon 
v\^iich Soojii hastened his movements and pressed towards 
Benares. But Solimin, the son of Dara, lieing sent by his 
father against the latter, soon surprised and completely 
defeated him, and forced him to take refuge in Monghyr, 
which he besieged. 

In the meantime Murad <j^r]giy^li^communications with 
Aurungzebe, and. pYop^osed joint action against Hard, 
which was promptly and affectionately agreed to. '^Dard,^^ 
wrote back Aurungzebe in reply, is from his natural weak- 
ness unfit j:o rule; Sooja is a her(‘tic, arul therefore unworthy 
of the orown ; as for me, 1 have long since dedicated myself 
to 'be service of God, and only ask for safety and tranquil-* 
lity. ^-But I shall, with my poor abilities, assist j^^ou to take 
possession of the throne, which ^yuu alone fully deserve to 
occupy, and for wliicli the wishes of the people have already 
selected yon.^^ The bait took, for Mui’dd, blinded by ambi- 
tion, suspected no artifice. Ilis army joined that of Aurung- 
zebe, and both together gave battle to Rdjdb Jeswant Sing, 
who had been sent by Hard to operate against them. The 
action took place on the banks of the Nermuddd, near 
Oujein, and was begun by the Mogul cavalry of Hard’s 
army, who were soon worsted by The veteran warriors under 
Aurungzebe. Jeswant Sing, at the head of thirty thou- 
sand Rajpoots, endeayj^ured to repair the defeat, and, falling 
Tufiously on Aurungzebe, obliged him to draw back; but the 
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troops of MurM, attacking the flank of the Rajpoots^ gave 
occasion to a mixed and undistinguishing struggle, and 
eventually forced the Rjijpoots from the field. Ten thousand 
Rdjpoots were slain, and Soliman, the son of Dard, was 
obliged to raise the siege of Monghyr, and patch up a peace 
with Sooja and hasten to the assistance of his father at 
Agra, But Dara refused.^ to await his arrival. Placing 
himself at the head of a hiin^q^t^ousa^ horse with one 
thousand pieces of cannon, he hastened to oppose Aurung- 
zebe and Murad, who had only forty thousand horse under 
them. The two parties appeared before each other on the 
banks of the Chumbul, and for a moment Aurungzebe was 
disconcerted. But the treachery of Shdista Khan, one of 
the generals of Dara, reassured him, and he was helped ^o 
a by-road by which to march towards Agra, the camp of the 
confederated brothers on the Chumbul being left unbroken 
to prevent the suspicions of Dani being awakened. At last 
Dara discovered tliat his brothers had gone off, and, imme- 
diately pressing after overtook them at a distance of 

sixteen miles from Agr^, whAe the, two armies drew up face 
to face for battle. The army of Dara was marshalled by 
Roostum ; but Dara having heedlessly given him offence, 
he went and placed himself in front of the left wing, the 
right being commanded by Shaista Khan, and the centre 
*'by Dara himself. Of Aurungzebe's army the centre was 
intrusted fo Murad^ the left to Mahomed, the* ^ son of 
Aurungzebe, while the right was commanded by Aurung- 
zebe himself, who, without arrogating the post of honou^, 
occupied that of danger, being opposed to Roostum, the 
greatest of the generals on the opposite side. 

The engagement was begun by an attack of cavalry 
headed by Roostum, who charged with great ability and 
spirit, but was unable to penetrate a masked battery in 
front of Aurungzebe^s line, the guns of which were chained 
together. Being at the Same time singled out by the order 
of Aurungzebe, he received a cannon-ball on his breast as 
be was cheering liis men to the^diarge, which at dtice 
checked the fury of his followers. But Cbuttersdl, a Jlaj- 
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poot chief, still offered a determined resistance at the head 
of five thousand E^jpoots; and it was not till he fell that 
*the whole win^ was put to flight. In the meantime, Dani, 
with thre centre of his army, fell upon Murad with great 
vigour, and though he was repulsed repeatedly by volleys of 
artillery, rallied again and again, till the whole of Murad^s 
centre was broken and he himself covered with wounds. At 
this critical juncture Murad was supported by some fresh 
troops under Mahomed, the son of Aurungzebe, who was 
especially sent to extricate him. This checked the triumph 
of Dara, while it revived the troops of Murad, and the 
battle was renewed on both sides with redoubled fury. 
Many thousands of men were slain, and many thousands 
also fled from the field ; but still the contest went on, till 
not more than one thousand men remained on the side of 
Dara, and scarcely one hundred with Aurungzebe and 
Murad. The hopes of the latter now began to fail, when 
Daryl’s foster-brother, who sat with him on the same 
elephant, having Ix^n struck dead a cannon-ball, the 
elephant-driver made the animal recede a few pace^, either 
from personal fear or to secure the safety of his master, 
upon which all the men on Dara^s side, anticipating his 
retreat, tobk to their heels, and when Dara, descending 
( [rqui liis elephant, mounted a horse, he found the field 
desc^ed by his followers. i 

This^defeat dashed the hopes pf .fMra for evt*r, and gave 
^Jie crown of India to Aurungzebe. Dara was anxious to 
repair to Agra to defend it; but it was correctly pointed 
out to him by Shah Jehan that walls were no defence for 
those who had failed in open fight. Aurungzebe in the 
meantime affected an anxious wish to throw himself at the 
feet of his father, and, under this semblance, Mahomed, 
his son, was able to enter the citadel, overpower the 
imperial guards, and man the wtjlls and ramparts with his 
own men, whereby Shah Jehan was made a prisoner. 
Simultaneously, Aurungzebe was also playing at cross 
purposes with Murjtd/ each brother suspecting the other’s 
intentions and endeavouring to make him a prisoner. The 
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scheme of Aurungzebe was at last successful. He 
entrapped Murad by inviting him to a company of young 
ladies by whom he was intoxicated, after which he was^ 
seized and bound, and sent a prisoner first to Delhi, and 
subsequently to Gwalior. Aurungzebe then mounted the 
throne, assuming the name of Allumgire. 

Dara was now at Lahore, expecting to be joined by his 
son Soliman. The latter had still a large though dis- 
organized army under him ; but, not being in a position 
to give Aurungzebe battle, he moved along the impervious 
country on the north, where the Ganges issues from the 
mountains, endeavouring only to make good his retreat. 
In this way he entered Cashmere, upon which Aurungzebe 
closed all the passes of the mountains and held him '-a 
})risoner there, till the rajah of Casfirnere was, on a later 
day, prevailed upon to surrender him. The forces under 
Dani were yet numerous; but his heart failed him when 
Aurungzebe arrived on the Sutledge to give hilii battle, - 
and he fled towards followed by Mahomed. 

Aurungzebe now turned ms arms^ to vizards Sooja, who 
had intermediately been collecting an army, and was on his 
way to Agra to release Shah Jelnin from confinement. 
Mahomed was at the same time recalled from Mooltan, and 
Meer Jumla from the Deccan ; and the three armies joined ^ 
*011 the baijks of the Jumna, near Allahabad, at a ^:iort 
distance fref n whiclij I?^oja was encamped. . The attack on 
Sooja was commenced by* Jumla, who had observed the 
negligent disposition of his forces and opened his batteries 
upon them. He was supported by Aurungzebe, who ordered 
his elephants to advance and tread down the intrench- 
ments raised by Sooja; and the elephant-charge being loyally 
supported by a strong body of cavalry, everything was 
carried down before them. At this moment Jeswant Sing, 
still smarting under his defeat near Oujein, having since 
joined the side of Aurungzebe, now deserted him, and fell 
on his rear, where he did much havoc, raising the cry of 
Aurungzebe^s defeat. But Auruftgzebe fought on iln- 
shaken ; and, when his elephant was wounded, he ordered 
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it to be chained to its place, himself remaining immoveable 
in the midst of the battle, lest one step backwards should 
turn the tide against him. The nobles who rushed to his 
rescue bore down all opposition before them ; the advan- 
tage gained by Sooja was lost ; and when he descended 
from his elephant on its being hurt, his army, seeing an 
empty castle, thought him to be slain, and fled. 

Aurpngzebe was in no condition to pursue the enemy ; 
but he was now at liberty to fall u])on the Rajpoots, who 
had been plundering his rear. A bloody battle was fought 
with them, and they were compelled to fly; but they 
succeeded in carrying off all the booty they had taken. 
In the meantime Sooja fled, deserted by his followers and 
deserting them. He first sought refuge at Patna^^ and 
then at Aloughyr, after which he was hunted from place to 
place by Meer Jumla, whom Aurungzebe despatched to 
Bengal to subjugate it; and Sooja was obliged to fly to 
Arracan through the forests and mountains of Tipperah, 
and was there murdered by the iIv,»gl^-'Raj ah, together with 
his family. 

Dara, after Soojjps defeat on the banks of the Jumna, 
showed a bold front by collecting his forces in the neigh- 
bourhood cf Ajmere, where he intrenched himself strongly. 
,ITls position was so strong that Aurungzebe hesitated to 
attach him; but the difficulty was got over by^.the disco- 
very ot ';i narrow and steep path Nyb’Mi gave r ecess to a 
mountain on the right of Darn’s lines, the summit of 
which was attained. Simultaneously, a deceptive movement 
made by two of Aurungzebe’s generals — Delcre Khan and 
Jaya Sing — who affected to desert Aurungzebe to march 
over to Darjt, opened the camp of the latter in the front to 
receive them. This enabled Aurungzebe to advance upon 
it with his whole force ; while the party which had gained 
the summit of the mountain showed themselves above the 
camp, the hills re-echoing with their shouts and with the 
deafening sound of the stones and loosened rocks they threw 
down. Ddra^s army was afeared; swords on one side and 
rocks on another spread a general panic ; and, while some 
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fought, many fled. Dar^ in confusion retreated with his 
women from the field, and was soon plundered of every- 
thing he had by his own Mahratta followers. The miseries* 
he endured in his flight were akin to those experienced 
by Humayun in his retreat before Shere. Hum^yun 
escaped after his misfortunes in the desert; l)ara was 
Betrayed into the hands of Aurungzebe by a chief named 
Jihon Khan, and carried with ignominy through Delhi, 
confined, and put to death. Murad and Soliman Sheko 
were also secretly murdered ; and even his own son Maho- 
^med, whose daring disposition rendered him an object of 
fear to a suspicious father, was kept a close prisoner in 
Gwalior, before Aurungzebe felt himself perfectly safe on 
the throne he had secured. ^Shah Jehan died in 1666, aiKl 
removed the last thorn from his side. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AUllUNOZEBE^S WARS WITH THE RAJPOOTS. 

A.D. 1677 TO 168 1 . 

The bigotry of Aurungzebe created many difficulties with 
his Hindu subjects. He revived the Jezid, or poll-tax, on 
the Hindus, and resisted their supplications against it by 
force. Thic lost him the attachment of his own Hindu 
sid>jv3cts, and gave oflence to his Rajpoot feudatories, who, 
though not directly subordinate to him, had always served 
him with great fidelity. The disaffection of the Rajpoots 
culminated on the oppressions exercised by the emperor on 
the widow and children of Jeswant Sing coming to be gene- 
rally known. Aurung7<^be had, alvvays distrusted Jeswant 
Sing, and, as he could :idt keep, him near his native domi- 
nions, had availed himself of a rebellion among the Afghans 
to send him and his Rajpoots to Kabool. From that place 
Jeswant Sin^ never retuimed; and when, after his death, 
hi(S widow and two infants were coming back to Jodpore, 
Aurung^.'^be endeavoured to intercept and captui^ij them. 
NotwithstSinding all his efforts to it, tiiay supcfiiedeA 

in forcing a passage through Attock, but only to be shortly 
after surrounded in the neighbourhood of Delhi. Here the 
leader of the rjinee^s escort, Doorga Das, adroitly obtained 
leave to send back a part of his forces, together with their 
women and children, to Jodpore ; and he managed to send 
with them the widow-ranee and her children in disguise, 
they being represented in the camp by a female-servant 
and two other children. As the privacy of the Rajpoot 
female apartments had to be respected this deceit was not 
long discovered, and when Aurungzebe, for the sake of 
better ' security, ordered ttie removal of his captives to the 
citadel, a protracted defence of them was maintained by 
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the Rajpoots to disarm suspicion. The trick was eventually 
detected ; but, seeing that the mishap could not be mended, 
Aurungzebe affected not to believe that any had occurred, 
and pertinaciously upheld the pretensions of his hctual 
captives against the rightful heirs. 

The Rajpoots, disgusted with this policy, determined to 
make a joint effort against the emperor. Rajah Ram Sing 
of Jeypore only'^remaining faithful to him, The-^rfcst,^?placing 
Raj Sing, Rana of Oodypore, at their head, bolleetod 
together to oppose him ; whereupon Aurungzebe assembled 
a large army, and marched against Ajmcre. This demon- 
stration had at first the effect that was intended ; the Rana 
was compelled to make overtures of peace. Piit the terms 
offered by him were no sooner agreed to than he b‘toke 
faith, upon which Aurungzebe determined to put forth all 
his strength and, once for all, destroy the combination 
against him; The armies of Bengal and the Deccan were 
ordered to join him, and the army ot Guzerat was directed 
to co-operate withTTirn*?rom that -direction. The successes 
of the Moguls in the open counti% were signal; Cheetore, 
Mundulgurh, Mundisor, Jeerun, and other strongholds 
were all quickly captured ; but the Rajpoots mustered in 
strength on the crest of the Arfivulli mountains, and 
Aurungzebe, approaching the pass of Dobarri, was unaj^lc to 
enter the valley it led to. To effect a, diversior,^kbar, 
his youngest son, \^5»i«4^ispatched from Dobarri tc^Oodypore 
at the head of fifty thousand men ; but he was unable to 
proceed beyond a few paces, being surrounded and rendered 
helpless amid the intricacies of the mountains. His position 
now became exceedingly critical ; deatR- menaced his forces 
in every form, and famine stared before him ; and there 
was no opening at all for retreat. The commiseration of 
Jaya Sing, the eldest son of the Rana, at last induced him 
to offer peace to the Mogul prince on promise being given 
that the war would be closed ; and guides were then given 
to him to lead out his forces in the direction of Cheetore. 
Qrme says that it was Aurpngzebe himself who 
enclosed, and then allowed to depart ; also, that his favourite 
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Circassian wife v^as similarly surrounded and then liberated. 
13e that as it may, the promise given to the Kajpoots was 
not kept, for the war was continued. 

In-the intricate gorges of the mountains the Rajpoots 
were everywhere victorious. Besides the success at Dobarri, 
a detachment under Delere Khan was entirely destroyed 
after having entered the J)aisoori Pass. At Poorh Mandel, 
a Rajpoot chief, named Sawal Das, also gave a detachment 
under Khan Rohillu a signal defeat ; while Prince Bheem 
made a powerful diversion by tlic invasion of Guzerat, where 
several towns were taken. For all these defeats the Moguls 
took ample vengeance on the plains, burning and destroy- 
ing the whole country, and even carrying off women and 
children. 

The outrages perpetrated by the Moguls completely 
alienated the llajpootsfrom their faithfulness; and they began 
to retaliate even in the *open country as well as they could 
with a force of twenty-five thousand men, which was espe- 
cially employed far that purpose. This work was intrusted 
to Dyftl Shah, the t^ivil minister of Oodypore, who ravaged 
Malvva and made it a desert, and Jaya Sing, gave 

battle to Prince Azim at Qheetore, and totally defeated him. 
Akbar was similarly defeateil by Rajah Bheem. Nor did the 
Rajpoots depend on force only. Das met artifice 

by artif ce, and not only undermined the fidelity of the 
Mogul troops, but succeeded in securing the co-operation 
of Prince Akbar himself by proclaiming him Emperor of 
Inoia. The army under Akbar ainouijted at this time to 
seventy thousand men, and the position of Aurungzebe by 
his defection necessarily became unpleasant and perilous. 
But where others mined he undermined, and he soon suc- 
ceeded in reclaiming the troops to their allegiance by prac- 
tising on their fears, upon which Akbar, left alone with 
the R^ijpoots, was obliged to seek an asylum with the 
Mahrattas, in the Concan, whence he was subsequently 
conveyed in an English ship to Persia : so much did he 
apprdiend the vengeaneotof his father. In the meantime 
the* war in R&jasthan was continued, and, though the 
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Moguls were generally successful^ the Rrjpoots remained 
obdurate and unsubdued. Nowhere were the Moguls 
ever so checkmated as in Rajasthan \ nowhere did they 
receive stronger return-blows from their enemies. '^They 
continued their ravages with fiendish cruelty; but these 
were generally requited by the Rajpoots in the same style. 
For every Hindu temple that was desecrated the Rajpoots 
plundered a mosque, burning the Koran and despoiling the 
moolldks in return for the excesses practised by the Moguls 
on their priests. At last, both Aurungzebe and the R^-na 
of Oodypore became equally anxious to terminate the 
struggle, and a peace was concluded by which the jczid 
was abandoned for the cession of a small territory as 
penalty for the assistance the Rajpoots had rendered to 
Akbar in his revolt. The terms included, ox\, the other 
hand, the surrender to the Rajpoots of the districts taken 
during the war in Jodpore and Cheetore : and thus a 
seeming but no real harmony was secured. The western 
Rajpoots still continued in ^rms; Piud, all Rajpootana main- 
tained more or less a hostile and defiant attitude up to the 
end of Aurungzebc'^s xeign. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE WARS OP SIVAJEE AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

A,D. 1646 TO 1700. 

We turn novvjto notice the great convulsions which were 
caused by the Mahrattas in the Deccan during the reigns 
of Shah Jehan and Aurungzebe. The country of the 
Mahrattas is mentioned in the sacred books of the Hindus 
as Maharastra, whence the name of the people is derived ; 
but for a long time they were better known by the familiar 
designation of Burgees^ which was almost synonymous to 
that of freebooters. They were not known at all as a 
political community till the time of Sivajee, the grandson 
of Malojee Bhonsld,^ \rho held a command of five thousand 
horse in the service of the Mahomedan Rajah of Ahmed- 
nugger^ and was particularly distinguished for his rob- 
beries. Like the rest* of his family Sivtijee imbibed an 
early love of adventure of the bandit type, and was sus- 
peitc^ , of sharing in all the more extensive depredations 
committo^l in the Concan. These practices and his hunting 
expeditions made' him familiar with every path and deRle 
throughout the Ghats, and also well-acquainted vjith their 
wild inhabitants : and with knowled;:T;5^»dnd adherents of 
this description he soon found fitting work for himself. 
He first acquired possession of a hill- fort, named Torna, on 
the south-west of Poona, and then, usurping ajgjii^re which 
had been held by his father, Shdhjee, under the govern- 
ment of Beejapore, gradually extended his powciv Finally, 
he found himself strong enough to ro^volt against Beejapore, 
and then, surprising the governor of North Cpncan, took 
possession of that country. 

now began to am^ify his plans of aggrandizement, 
and, assassinating a Hindu Rajah, who held the hilly country 
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south of Poon 4 , from the Ghats to the <Krishtua, seized 
upon his territory. When Aurungzebe, then prince, came 
to the Deccan in 1655, Sivajee affected to be a servant of 
the Mogul government, and, making his subraiission, 
obtained a confirmation of his possessions. He next mur- 
dered Afzul Khitn, who was sent against him from Beeja- 
pore, and then overran all the country near the Gh^ts, and 
took possession of the hill-forts. The king of Boejjipore 
afterwards took the field against him in person, but was 
not able to stand fast long : and, when peacQ, was concluded 
with Sivajee, he was left in possession of all his conquests. 

The troops of Sivajee already numbered fifty thousand 
foot and seven thousand horse, and he now ventured to seek 
open rupture with the Moguls and ravaged all the country 
up to Aurangabad. Shaista Khan was sent * to operate 
against him, and occupied Poona * .but Sivajee surprised 
him there at night, wounded him, cut to pieces his son and 
many of his attendants, and then ran off: after which he 
plundered Surat., The inroads into the Mogul dominions 
now became very frequent ; but what exasperated Aurung- 
zebe most was a tharitiime exploit by which some Mogul 
ships conveying pilgrims to Mecca were captured. A large 
army under Jaya Sing was sent to chastise Sivajee for these 
offences; whereupon he hastened to surrender himse^ p:5o- 
fessing the humblest contrition and fidelity. ^ 

Sivajee and his son Sambajee were now taken under escort 
to Delhi,^ander general promises of advancement in the.,irn- 
perial service ; bu\> Yhc reception they received from Aurung- 
zebe was so cold and haughty that the Mahratta chief was 
deeply chagrined, and, returning scorn for scorn, left the 
presence. It is said that the daughter of Aurungzebe 
Betrayed a love for the daring adventurer, and that Sivajee 
having demanded her hand was ordered out of the palace. 
Perceiving that his motions were watched, Sivajee met deceit 
by deceit, and at last contrived to escape together with his 
son, in hampers used for the conveyance of sweetmeats and 
fruits; after which he passed on^to Mathoorfi^, and th^^nc^ 
to the Deccany^ , Once jmme at htfge he did not ceasa.tapTy 
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the Moguls with* affected professions of fidelity; and ob- 
tained peace with Aurungzebe on very favourable terms, 
the emperor being equally anxious to quiet his suspicions. 
A large portion of the territory before held by him was 
restored, a new jyghere wa$ granted to him in Behar, and 
his title of Rajah was acknowlo^^-^. 

After this, Sivajee turned his arm on Beejapore and Gol- 
conda, both of which were compelled to pay tribute to him. 
Ho then gave his own people a regular government, and, 
though himself no better than a captain of banditti, intro- 
duced a system more strict and methodical than was known 
to the Moguls. Aurungzebe could not look on all this 
with apathy, and schemed earnestly to entrap him again ; 
but Sivajee was too sagacious to be caught twice. A 
renewal of .vv/ir was the necessary consequence, and Siva- 
jee' anticipated it by surprising Siughar, a place near 
Poomi, which had formerly belonged to him, and which was 
now recovered. He then ravaged the Mogul territories as far 
as Kaudcish, and ' levied .the chouty or tribute of one-fourth 
of the revenue, on the people. 'An army of forty thousand 
men was sent by Aurungzebe under Mohabet Khan to 
put a stop to these iacflirsions and thoroughly reconquer 
the Deccan. But Sivajee, grown bold by success, did 
not hesitate to meet it in the open field, and defeated 
a large (j[etachment of twenty thousand men, upon which 
Mohabet was recalled, and Khan Jehan appointed to 
suq^ed him. ’ ^ 

But Khan Jehan was not strong eif»ugh to prosecute 
active hostilities against the Mahrattas; while Sivdjee 
augmented his power still further by the conquest of Bee- 
japore, after which he was crowned king at Baighur. He 
had now for some time made no depredations on the Mogul 
territories, and this being imputed to weakness, encouraged 
the Moguls to enter and ravage the Mahratta country. They 
had soon reason to repent that they did so, for the Mahrattas 
retaliated by penetrating at once into K^ndeisb, Berar, and 
Gu:jerat, as far as Bardach, where they, for the first time, 
crossed the Nermudda. Aurungzebe was baffled and dis- 
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traded by these incessant raids* as Sivajee/'afier devastating 
his fairest provinces, always succeeded in screening himself 
behind his inaccessible hills. Sivajee also personally con- 
ducted an expedition into the south of India ; and taking 
the fortresses of Jinjee and Vellore, recovered a jyghere in 
Mysore which had belonged to his father. 

Much embarrassment was caused to Sivajee after this by 
the desertion of his son Sambajee, who, having been 
punished by his father for his debaucheries, went over to 
the Moguls, and was played off by them against him. But 
Sambajee was only too glad to return when he found 
Aurungzebe bent on keeping him a prisoner ; and, his son 
set at large, Sivajee freely indulged himself again and again 
in invading and laying waste the Mogul provinces. He 
was recalled from these expeditions by the r^jah of Beeja- 
pore, to aid him against the Mogul general Delere Khan, 
who had laid siege to his capital. The assistance asked 
for was cordially rendered, and for it Sivajee received^a 
large price, namely, all the territory between the Toorn- 
boodra and the Krishtnd, which materially augmented his 
power. 

Having thus established the Mahrattd kingdom Sivajee 
died in 1 68o, when Aurungzebe paid his m'emory a just 
tribute by exclaiming that He was indeed a great geneji^al, 
and the only one who had the magnanimity to found a 
new kingdom, while I have been endeavouring to destroy 
the ancient sovereignties of India.^^ I^s dQi!tth gav^/ise 
to a contest for thb* throne between his two sons, Sambajee 
and Rajaram. At last Sambajee succeeded, and under him 
the Mahratta army attained a rapid increase of strength 
and power. But the chief himself soon got entangled in 
his debaucheries, by which the wealth of Sivajee was 
squandered and the fame of the Mahrattd name tarnished. 
Ai^ tCis juticture Aui;ungzebe arrived personally in the 
Peccan, with the primary object of reducing Beejapore and 
Golconda, and the secondary oliject of capturing Sdmbajee. 
Beejapore was first attacked ‘ oy Prince Azim, jvhile 
Aurungzebe proceeded towards Ahmednugger. This 
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gave Sambajee an opportunity to ravage the country in the 
emperor’s rear. The failure of Azim compelled Aurungzebe 
to invest Beejapore himself, and the town being distressed 
for provisions was forced to yield, whereupon Aurungzebe 
destroyed it completely, and abolished the monarchy with 
Vandal rage. He had intermediately made peace with 
Golconda, which was now broken without a pretext, except 
that the king was denounced as a protector of infidels. A 
brave defence of the place was made for seven months, 
after which it was betrayed, when it was destroyed in the 
same manner as Beejapore. The effect of these conquests 
was to liberate the lYith^ins and mercenaries who had 
hitherto served the kings of Beejapore and Golconda, and 
to compel them to join the Mahrattas, or plunder on their 
own account ; and this gave rise to a train of vexations 
and disasters which followed Aurungzebe to tlie grave. 
Sambajee, however, whs early captured, having been sur- 
prised by one of the Mogul generals in one of his pleasure- 
houses, and was. cruelly put to death by Aurungzebe for 
having exasperated him by his blas})hemy. 

The animosity of the Mahrattas was now raised to a 
high pitch ; but the ox.erwhelming force of Aurungzebe 
shut out all hopes of resistance for the time. The emperor 
pressed his advantage by sending a detachment to besiege 
lifiighur, where Sahoo, the infant son of Sambajee, had 
been prdJaimed king, with liajdram for regent. The 
fortress, alter holding out for some months, was taken ; 
upon which Rajarain escaped to Jinje^,^ where be assumed 
the title of rajah himself, Sahoo having become a prisoner 
in the hands of the Moguls. Thus did the Mahrattds 
create an internal quarrel for themselves, at the same time 
that they were sore beset by their external enemies. Au- 
rungzebe despatched an army under Zulfikar Khan to 
reduce Jinjee; but all the Mahratta country rose up 
against the invaders, and harassed them by desultory 
operations under independent leaders. Zulfikar Khan was 
absolutely unable to d?> anything, and reported to the 
emperor that his army was insufficient to invest, far less to 
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reduce, a place so strong as Jinjoe. A frc^^h army was sent 
under Prince Kambaksh to co-operate with Zulfikar ; but 
the generals fell out with each other, and no progress wa^ 
made. The quarrel at last assumed such proportions that 
the prince was placed under restraint by Ziillikar, upon 
which Aurungzebe moved southward in person, expressing 
his total disapproval of Zulfikar^s proceedings. Kambaksh 
was released by Aurungzebe ; but the sole command of the 
army was left with Zulfikar, a discontented chief who, to 
some extent, was also disaffected. He renewed the siege, 
but so protracted the operations as to raise the indigiiatioii 
of Aurungzebe; when, to avoid being recalled with dis- 
grace, the capture of Jinjee was effected, but not till 
Rajaram had received fair time for escape. Shortly after 
Rajaram died, and was succeeded, first by a .son, named 
Sivajee II., and afterwards by another sun, named 
Sambajec II., both under the regency of his widow Tara 
Bye. Sahoo, the rightful r<ljah, was still a prisoner with 
the Moguls, and was not, released 4 till a later day, when 
Azimooshan and Bahddur Shah contended for the throne. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

TIIK SUBSEQUENT MAHRATTA WARS. 

A.l). 1700 TO 1720. 

TiiE genius of Sivajee formed the Malirattas into a nation : 
the persistent efforts of Aurungzebe and his successors to 
stamp them out animated them with one spirit, and made 
the nation powerful in spite of every endeavour to prevent 
it. The death of Rajaram did not in any way affect the 
plan devised .by Aurungzebe for reducing the country ; and 
“in four or live years he succeeded in capturing all the prin- 
cipal forts which had been held by the Mahrattas. But 
the entire nation was now banded together, and began to 
multiply as the Mogul armies began to decrease. Several 
detachments appeared under independent leaders, and, after 
defeating Zulfikar Khan in the Deccan, they spread over 
Malvvii, and even entered Guzerat. Their predatory incur- 
sions were Everywhere felt, as the towns were pillaged and 
tiie fields ravaged, and what could not be carried olI‘ was 
always [)urnt down. In a short time they began to recover 
the forts which the Moguls had taken from them ; and the 
]Vfc)gul grand-army, reduced to the greatest distress, was at 
last obliged to retreat to Ahmednuggi.r> in a stJte of com- 
plete exhaustion. 

The opportune death of Aurungzebe at this moment still 
further aided the Mahratta cause, by bringing on a fierce 
contest for succession between the princes Moazzim and 
Azim. A bloody battle decided the struggle in favour of 
the former, who succeeded under tl^ie title of Bahadur Shah ; 
but he had still to fight with Kambaksh, who had inter- 
mediately r(3Volted. When these troubles were ended, 
Bahadur Shah proceedfe(i deliberately against the Mahrattds, 
and commenced by upholding the side of Tar£ Bye and 
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Sambajee II. ag;ainst Sahoo, the rightful heir, who, hitherto 
a prisoner in the hands of the Moguls, had been set at 
liberty by Prince Azim. But the national cause under 
Sahoo was strongly maintained, and was eventualfy trium- 
phant^ and peace had to be concluded with him upon terms 
which permitted the levy of the cJiout by the Mahrattas in 
the Deccan, it being only stipulated that it should be col- 
lected by the agents of the Mogul government without the 
interference of the Mahrattas. 

These conditions were subsequently evaded when Chin 
Kilich Khan succeeded to the government of the Deccan. 
The internal feud of the Mahrattas was still raging with 
great bitterness, and Kilich fomented it by helping the 
weaker side. But he was soouiremoved from his post, and 
was succeeded by Hossein Ali, when the wind veered again, 
and the Mahrattas, taking the offensive, ravaged the Mogul 
territories as they had done before, and, seizing upon vil- 
lages within Mogul limits, turned them into sallying centres, 
whence they plundered the adjoining districts. A strenuous 
effort was made by the Mogul Government to repress these 
inroads, and a strong detachment was sent to oppose Dabdri, 
the principal leader of the Mahrattds, who retreated before 
it in regular Mahratta fashion, dispersing his forces in 
small parties in the hilly country, to reunite again wherever 
the Mogul army found it most difficult to assemble in 
strength. The result was that the Mogul detachment was 
( cut up, not even one person being allowed to escape till he 
was stripped of his .horse, arms, and clothes. This virtuiilly 
terminated the Mahratta war. The Moguls were now only 
too glad to come to terms, and Hossein Ali concluded a 
treaty acknowledging S^hoo^s right over the whole territory 
formerly possessed by Sivajee, with the addition of all later 
conquests. He further restored to him all the forts which 
the Moguls had taken and had not yet given back; recog- 
nised the right of the Mahrattas to levy chout over the 
whole of the Deccan ; and engaged, on behalf of the Mogul 
Government, to make a further payment of one-tenth of 
the revenue under the name of Sirdesmuki, In return 
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Sahoo agreed to pay a tribute of ten lakhs of rupees to the 
emperor, and to furnish a contingent of fifteen thousand 
horse to preserve the tranquillity of the country. The 
treaty was so disgraceful that Ferokshere refused to ratify 
it ; but, ratified or not, the Mahratt^ were quite able to 
enforce the concession they had extorted. 

The subsequent consolidation of the Mahratt 4 power was 
effected, by Balajee Visw^inath, the minister of Sahoo, and 
the founder of the Brahman dynasty of the Peishwas, a title 
previously created by Sivajee himself. After the death of 
Ferokshere, Bdlajee obtained from Mahomed Shdh the rati* 
fication of the treaty concluded by Hossein Ali, while he 
also destroyed all opposition to Sahoo’s authority by the 
adherents of Sdmbajee II. For these services Balajee was 
made Peishwd, and, being succeeded in the office by an 
•eble son, Biijee R^o L, the Mahrattd power was by them 
thoroughly consolidated. Sahoo’s right over the whole of 
the Mahratta country was now acknowledged even by 
Sambajee II., who agreed to become rajah of Kolfipore, 
which, with the adjacent country, was made over to him. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

RISE OP THE SIKH POWER IN THE PUNJAB. 

A.D. 1709 TO 1716. 

The most important event of the reign of Bahadur Shdh 
was the development of the Sikh community, which led to 
a war with the Punjab. The original appearance of this 
people was as a religious sect, not seeking any political 
position or authority. Its founder was Nanak, a disciple 
of Kabir, who flourished towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and maintained that the worship of God was noV 
affected by the distinctions of race and creed, and that 
necessarily the devotions of the Hindu and the Mahomedan 
were equally efficacious, ^his unive;’sal toleration contri- 
buted very much to increase the numb^er of his followers, 
which in time attracted the notice of the Mahomedan 
Government, by whom the eighth ^uiu in succession was per- 
secuted and put to death, in the reign of Jehangire. Baptized 
in blood, the Sikhs, who had hitherto been very inoffensiye, 
now changed their character; and, taking up arms under 
Ilur Govind, their ninth guru^ gave much trouble to their 
rulers, till they were eventually expelled from the neigh- 
bourhood V)f Ldhcv^ and kept confined within the northern 
mountains. ‘ 

In the seventeenth century. Guru Govind, the grandson 
of Hur Govind, formed them into a religious and military 
commonwealth, and laid down for their guidance a religious 
and legal code. They continued, as before, to admit 
all converts without reference to race distinctions; but each 
convert had now to take the vow of a soldier and adopt a 
soldiePs life. The followers of Guru Govibd thus came 
daily to increase in hardihood ; biit, being still unequal to 
the Mahomedana, were, after a long struggle, defeated by 
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thern^ while all ^eir strongholds were captured. The 
mother and children of Guru Govind were killed by the 
Actors, and his misfortunes so told on him that he was 
at last obliged to accept a small command in the Mogul 
service. 

Guru Govind was murdered by a private enemy; but his 
religious belief survived him. In the reign of Bahadur Sliah 
the chief of the Sikhs was Bandii, an ascetic, who called 
upon his followers to come out of their retreat, and overran 
the east of the Punjab, committing the greatest atrocities. 
The Mahomedan mosques were destroyed and the moolldAs 
butchered ; whole towns were massacred, including women 
and children ; and the dead bodies everywhere were east to 
birds and beasts of prey, to be devoured. Grown bolder 
by these depredations they even ventured to attack the 
gorernor of Sirhind, and defeated him in a pitched battle, 
after which they passed eastward as far as Sah^lrunpore, 
their entire route being marked by blood. At this last 
place they received a check, which obliged them to fall back 
upon the country beyond the Sutledge, between Loodiand 
and the mountains ; but, unable to rciisjain idle long, they 
again appeared to ravage the country, on one side up to 
Lahore, and^on the other as far as Delhi. This last inroad 
drgw out Biihadur Shah in person against them ; and he 
succeeded in driving them back with great slaughter to 
their hills, while Bandu, who sought refuge in a fort, was 
vig^ously besieged. The fort was eventually taken ; but, 
a desperate sally having been made by t&e garrison, Bandu 
effected his escape. A detachment was now especially 
employed to watch the Sikhs, and their depredations were 
in this way checked to some extent for a time. 

They again mustered strong in the reign of Ferokshere, 
when Bandu was able to defeat the imperial troops, and 
ravaged the same extent of country as before. An army 
was sent against them under Abdoos Summud, by whom 
they were repeatedly defeated, and Bandu and his chief 
adherents made prisoner^P. These were paraded through the 
streets all the way to Delhi, and were there cruelly put to 
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death — Bandu being torn to pieces with^hot pincers. The 
rest were hunted down everywhere like wild beasts; and 
this deferred the consolidation of the Sikh power to a latdr 
era. Under the house of Timour the Sikhs never flourished 
to the same extent as they did after its decline, during 
which eventful period, in the general scramble, for power 
among all comers, they formed themselves into a great 
nation, and established an independent kingdom. This 
career of aggrandizement was opened by a chief named 
Charat Sing, was pursued with still greater success by his 
son Mahi Sing, and was finally completed by the great 
Bunjeet. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE INVASION OP NADIR SHAH. 

A.D. 173^-39* 

The death of Bahadur Shdli was followed by a civil contest 
between his four sons, the eldest of whom succeeded to the 
throne under the title of Jeh^ndar Shah. After a reign of 
eighteen months he was deposed in favour of his nephew, 
Ferokshere, who reigned six years. Then followed the 
brief reigns of Refia-ad-Derjat and Refia-ad-Dowlah, the 
first of three months and the second of a few days ; after 
which Mahomed Shah, the grandson of Bahadur, was made 
king. During these dissensions the imperial power was 
very much curtailed, the governors of provinces assuming 
independence ; among whom were Asaph Jah, the viceroy 
of the Deccan, who had -assumed the name of Nizam-al- 
moolk, and Sadat Ali KhS,n, the governor of Oude. The 
M^ahrattds also extended their conquests and tributary 
exactions in northern and western Hindustan, and, founding 
the houses of Scindid, Holk^r, and the Guicowar, carried 
their depredations to the very gates of Agrd. 

The confusion throughout the periodivwas so great that 
the authority exercised by the cr'own, even where it was 
acknowledged, was virtually nominal. This was observed 
by Nadir Kooli, otherwise called Nadir Shdh, the greatest 
warrior of Persia, who was at this moment engaged in 
repressing the Ghiljis of Afghanistan, and in reconquering 
Kandahdr from them. It is said that he was invited over 
to India by the disaffected omrdhs of Delhi, among whom 
was Nizdm-al-tnoolk, who expected to secure for himself the 
viceroyalty of India undo? the Persian throne. The plea of 
the invasion was the indifference of the Court of Delhi to 
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the request ofN^dirfor the seizure or expulsion from India 
of some Afghan chiefs who had fled thitlier from Ghazni. 
It was the plea of the wolf against the lamb, for the Indian 
Government, even if it had wished it, was not strong 
enough to comply with the demand. Nadir also com- 
plained that a special envoy sent by him with the above 
representation had, with his whole retinue of chiefs and 
followers, been killed by the governor of Jellalabrid. But 
this complaint was also idle, because the governor of Jella- 
labad was, at this time, virtually independent of the puppet- 
sovereign of Delhi. 

The invader commenced his march from Kandahar via 
Kabool, Jellaldbad, and Peshawar, at the head of an 
army estimated by some at one hundred and sixty and by 
others at seventy thousand men. All opposition on the 
route was easily overcome by him, and the Indus crossed 
by the end of 1738. Mahomed Shah moved to Karnal to 
oppose him with an army of one hundred and fifty thousand 
horse and some irregular infantry, and was there joined by 
Sadat Khan, one of the conspirators against his authority, 
with thirty thousand men. An attempt on the j)art of 
the Persians to intercept Sadat Khan and his forces 
brought on a partial action, wliich ended m a general 
engagement. The Mogul army was divided into three 
bodies and extended a great length on the field, which gave 
to Mahomed Shah an assurance of victory. But Nadir was 
used to greater odds, had a contempt for the enervated 
soldiers of India, ^^nd was besides certain of traitors in the 
Indian camp. He was therefore very far from being dis-^ 
heartened at the opposition he met with. The attack 
was commenced by the Persians with wild impetuosity; 
but, a spirited resistance being offered, the first shock 
was equally violent on both sides, Dowran, the general 
of Mahomed Sh^h, was well -skilled in- the art of war, 
and kept his ground with an obstinacy by which N^dir 
was all but defeated. But, unfortunately ‘for the Mogul 
army, Dowrdn was soon killed, ^nd then everything was 
quickly thrown into confusion both by treachery *‘and 
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despair. The loss of the Moguls was so great that Mahomed, 
though still unsubdued, put the best face on the matter and 
hastened to throw himself on the clemency of the invader, 
preferring to trust an open enemy than the specious friends 
by whom he was surrounded. He was received by Nadir 
with great courtesy, and assured that it was not his in- 
tention to deprive him of the throne of his ancestors. 
Nadiras only demands were that the expenses of the ex- 
pedition be paid, and time given to his fatigued army to 
refresh themselves in Delhi. The army accordingly marched 
into Delhi and occupied it, every precaution being taken 
by Nadir for the preservation of discipline among them, 
and for the protection of the people. 

The compensation in money asked for was twenty-five 
crores of rupees ; and this had to be raised by the magis- 
trates by a general tax proportioned to the wealth of each 
inhabitant. Great general dissatisfaction was the conse- 
quence, which was further increased by an outbreak of 
famine caused by all communication with the country 
having been cut olf. * A' petty squabble for rice and fowl 
between the dealers and some Persian soldiers increased into 
a quarrel, upon which the dealers, being forcibly deprived 
of their artiejes, gave out that Nadir had ordered a general 
pillage ; and, when some of the inhabitants proclaimed after- 
wards that Nfidir was dead, the hatred of the mob broke 
forth in full fury, and several of the Persian soldiers were 
killed. Nadir, attempting to quell the tumult, was assailed 
with stones, arrows, and tire-arms from the houses, and one 
of the chiefs who accompanied hiiT^ Was killed by a pifjtol- 
shot, at his side. This enraged him so much that he 
ordered the cavalry to clejir the streets, and the musketeers 
to scour the terraces and commence a general massacre of the 
inhabitants. The order was rigidly carried out, and it is 
said that some one hundred, or one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons were slain, Nddir passing the time in gloomy 
silence in the little mosque of Rokn-u-Dowldh. His coun- 
tenance was so dark and^terrible that for some time no one 
ventured to approach him, till at last Mahomed Shfi.h, 
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accompanied by some of his omrdhs, took courage to do so. 
Nddir sternly asked them what they wanted ; upon which 
Mahomed Shdh burst into tears, while the nobles with one 
voice beseeched him to spare the city. The open swoi^ in 
his hand was now sheathed. For the sake of the prince 
Mahomed I forgive/^ exclaimed Nadir, and so perfect was 
the discipline of his army that the order stopping the mas- 
sacre was at once obeyed. 

But the hands that were forbidden to slay were not 
prohibited to rob : Nadiras sole object in coming to India 
was to enrich himself and his followers, and the pillage of 
the city was leisurely continued. All the wealth in the 
Imperial treasury, the peacock-throne, the royal ward- 
robe and armoury were seized upon ; the wealth of the great 
nobles was next as freely appropriated; and, last of all, 
contributions were levied from the people with every species 
of cruelty. Great numbers of tho' inhabitants succumbed 
under the effects of the usage they received ; people sus- 
pected of concealing their wealth were brutally tortured ; 
and many died with their own hands to rivoid insult and 
misery. The gates of the city were shut during these days 
of outrage and oppression, and famine added poignancy to 
the other afflictions suffered by the inhabitants. An actor 
now came forward and exhibited a play which tickled the 
fancy of the invader. What dost thou want to be done 
for thee?^’ inquired Nadir of the playwright. Oh king ! 
command the gates to be opened that the poor may not 
perish;^’ and that which the tears and groans of the multi- 
tude could not extorb, was conceded to the request of a 
buffoon. 

Nadir marched out of Delhi after a residence in it of fifty- 
eight days, carrying with him spoils amounting in money 
to nine millions sterling, besides several millions in gold, 
silver, and jewellery. Large territorial concessions were 
also made to him, including Kabool, Tattd, and a part of 
Mooltan. Before retiring from India he is said to have 
spat on the beards of two of tho^great chiefs who had be- 
trayed their country by inviting him, namely, the Niz^m- 
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al-moolk and Sadat Ali. They resolved to kill thtmselves 
and wipe out the insult \ and Sadat Ali actually did so. 
But the Nizam, the colder villain of the two, survived both 
his disgrace and his rival, to found the independent sove- 
reignty of Hyderabad in the Deccan. Another account 
says that Sddat Khdn killed himself because NMir had 
spoken to him in terms of great severity about the collec- 
tion of the peishmsh demanded by him from the merchants. 

The exit of the invader from India was marked by scenes 
of devastation and misery as fearful as those which had dis- 
tinguished his onward course. He characterized himself 
correctly when he said that he had been sent by God against 
the nations whom He had determined to visit in His 
wrath. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE BATTLE OP PANIPUT. 

A.D. 1761. 

The Mahrattas attained the zenith of their power during 
the administration of Biil^ Rao, the son of Bajee Rao I. 
The power of Nadir Sh^h had struck Bajee Rao with 
amazement, and, after the retreat of the invader, he deter- 
mined so to consolidate the Mahratta power ns to make -it 
the first in India. The same policy was followed by his 
successor, Bala Riio, and between the two they succeeded 
in organizing a large, well-paid, and well-mounted army, 
in the place of the predatory bands which had hitherto 
represented the Mahratta power. To this army was added 
a train of artillery surpassing that of the Moguls, and, the 
whole authority of the nation being now wielded by the 
Peishwd, it was soon felt by the surrounding ^states to he 
virtually irresistible. The frontiers of the Mahratta 
empire came thus to be extended to the Himalayas on the 
north and the Indus on the north-west, and nearly to the 
extremity of the peninsula on the south, all the territory 
within these limits which did not actually belong to them 
beipg forced to,pay trib'^te. The reign of the Moguls had 
already become nominal j it was tolerated only on payment 
of the chout : and it would in a few years have been alto- 
gether set aside but for the appearance of a fresh foreign 
enemy, with whom the Mahomedans hastened to make 
common cause in defence of their existence. 

This foe was Ahmed Shah Doorani, a general of Nadir, 
whom he succeeded as king of Kabool, Tdttfi, and Moolt^n. 
Five distinct expeditions were ‘^conducted by hind into 
India. The first was undertaken in 1747, and contem- 
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plated the conquest of the Punjab. It was resisted vigor- 
ously by his namesake Ahmed, the heir-apparent of Delhi ; 
and a disastrous accident — the explosion of a magazine — 
having occurred in the Afghan eamp, the Doorani chief 
was compelled to draw off his troops and retire. The 
second invasion was attempted in 1749; but, on this occa- 
sion, the invader was bought off by the governor of Mooltdn, 
who offered him the revenue of four districts in the Punjab, 
which he accepted. The bribe, however, was not sufficient 
to satisfy him long; and a third invasion, in i75i> resulted 
in the formal conquest and annexation of the Punjab. 

Shortly after this, the emperor Ahmed was deposed and 
blinded by Ghaziudeen, the grandson of Asaph Jab, who 
now swayed the destinies of the empire as vizier, and by 
wdiom a graudson of Bahadur Shah was raised to the 
throne under the name of Alumgire II. Not content with 
this Ghaziudeen also seized by deceit the person of the 
Doorani governor of the Punjab, in the hope of reannexing 
that province to the Empire ; and this led to the fourth in- 
vasion of India 'by*Ahmed Shah, in 1754, and to the occu- 
pation of Delhi. All the horrors of Nadiras invasion were 
repeated on this occasjbn, mainly because Ahmed, less cruel 
than Nadirf had not the same command over his troops, 
and couKl not prevent them from giving full exercise to 
their rapacity ^md violence. The place which suffered 
most was Delhi,, and next to it Mathoora, where, during 
thc^height of a religious festival, a general massacre was 
made, in which a large number of inoffensive people were 
slain. An extension of operational in the directions of Qude 
and Agrd was contemplated, but a mortafity breaking out 
among the Afghans enforced their retreat. 

The retreat of Ahmed Doordni brought no peace to 
Delhi, as it restored to it all its internal feuds and dis- 
turbances. The invader had appointed Nujeeb-al-Dowldh, 
a Kohilla chief, commander-in-chief of the empire, intend- 
ing that he should act as a counterpoise to the power of 
Gh^dziudeen ; but the Ifltter upset the whole arrangement 
by calling in the Mahratt^s to assist him. This was just 
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the introduction the Mahrattds yv^ere waiting for. They 
advanced upon Delhi with alacrity to support the vizier, 
laid siege to the town and took it, and compelled Nujeeb- 
al-Dowldh to fly. They then proceeded to the Punjab and 
recovered possession of it, and concerted with Ghaziudeen 
a plan for the conquest of Oude. 

The last scheme was frustrated by the fifth invasion of 
Ahmed Shah, in 1760; and further confusion was created 
by the simultaneous murder of Alumgire II. by Ghaziu- 
deen. Shah Alum, the heir-apparent, was then absent in 
Bengal, and the operations against the Afghans were 
therefore carried on without any ostensible head to direct 
them. Very little in fact was done by the Moguls to 
oppose the invaders ; and Ahmed Shiih again occupying 
Delhi laid the city under heavy contributions, the col- 
lection of which was ei forced with such rigour and cruelty 
that the inhabitants took up atms in despair. This 
led to another massacre which lasted for seven days, after 
which the stench of the dpad compelled the invaders to 
retire. 

They now proceeded against the Mahrattfe, who were 
nearly thirty thousand strong in Upper, India, but divided 
into two bodies located at a distance from each other, and 
commanded separately by Jdnokijee Scindid and Mulhar 
Bao Holkar. The hatred of the people towards the 
Mahrattds kept them in such ignorance of the move- 
ments of the Doorani that both the divisions were^^^uc- 
cessively surprised by him, defeated, and almost wholly 
deste’oyed. 

The ruler of the Mahrattds at this time was Bdla Rdo, 
who led an easy life, the affairs of government being 
managed by Sudfiseo Bhao, his home-minister and com- 
mander-in-chief in the Deccan. The conquest of Hindustan 
having been determinejd upon by him, the operations had 
been intrusted to Baghoondth Bdo, commonly called 
Rdghobd, aided by Mulhdr Rdo and Jdnokijee Scindi^ 
acting under him. They were so tkr successful that several 
territones were acquired and the choui was in all places 
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enforced ; but the army under Raghoba falling into arrears 
of pay^ became mutinous, which compelled him to return 
^o the Deccan. The management of Raglioba was there- 
upon adversely criticised by the Bhao, a Mahratta army 
being always expected to find its own pay ; and, as 
Raghoba resented the remarks levelled against him, the 
return expedition into Hindustfin had to be commanded by 
the Bhao himself, who carried Viswas Riio, the son of Bahi 
Rao, with him as nominal commander. 

Ahmed Shah Doorani was cantoned on the banks of the 
Ganges when he heard of the advance of Sudaseo Bhao ; 
and, as the Mahrattas made no secret of their wish to 
conquer the whole of Hindustan and extirpate the Maho- 
medans, he was there joined, not only by Nujeeb-al- 
Dowlah, but-^by all the Pathan and Rohilla chiefs, with 
their forces. Even the nawab of Oude, hitherto the least 
favourably disposed tawards Ahmed Shah, was prevailed 
upon by Nujeeb-al-Dowlah to join the Doorani cause, on 
the plea that it woukl be improper for him as a Mahome- 
dan either to join fhe* MahVattas in their war against 
Mahomedans, or to remain indilferent : and thus the cause 
of Ahmed Shah became as that of the Mahomedans against 
the Hindus, the Var assuming tlie character of one for 
nationality and faith. 

The Bhao, on his side, was joined by Surya Mul, the 
chief of the J^its, who brought a reinforcement of thirty 
thousand men ; but Sudaseo exercised his authority so 
ofieiisively that not only Surya Mul, but even his own 
Mahratta generals, were very ^cron disgusted with his 
Brahman pride. The acTvice of both Mulhar Rao and 
Surya Mul was that the operations against the Afghans be 
confined at the outset simply to harassing them in the 
usual Mahratta fashion, till the return of the hot weather 
compelled them to retire of themselves, leaving an easy 
conquest to the Mahrattas. Butf the Bhao, being anxious 
to obtain reputation as a warrior, rejected the suggestion 
with haughtiness, renvarking tauntingly of Mulhar Rao 
tlfkt he had outlived his activity and understanding, and of 
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Surya Mul that he was only a zemindjir from whom greater 
courage was not to be expected. Surya Mul was so angry 
that he wished to desert at once ; but Mulhar Rao dis* 
suaded him from doing so, at the same time that he 
despised to resent the insult offered to himself, 

Agr^ was first occupied by Sudaseo Bhao, and after it 
Delhi, the latter being retained as the capital on which the 
throne of the Mahrattas was to be established. The 
Afghans simultaneously occupied Anupshuhur. Affecting 
a moderation he did not actually entertain, the Bhao now 
proposed to settle differences amicably, and offered the 
Doorfinis all the country between Afghanistan and Lahore, 
if they would march back to their own country in peace, 
leaving the rest of Hindustan to be occupied by the 
Mahrattas. But the offer was not an honest one, and 
nothing came of the n^^gotiations, as neither party would 
agree to the sovereign name being arrogated by the other. 

From Anupshuhur the united Afghan and Moslem army 
marched out to Shah-dera, on the hanks of the Jumna, 
but found the river to be impassable during the rains. The 
total strength of the army amounted to about forty-two 
thousand horse and thirty-eight thousand foot, with seventy 
or eighty pieces of cannon and a great* number of rockets. 
There was also a large number of irregulars attached to 
the camp, who accompanied it mainly fo^, plunder. The 
Hindu army was somewhat less numerous, counting about 
fifty-five thousand horse and fifteen thousand foot, with two 
hundred pieces of cannon and rockets. It included fifteen 
thousand Pind5,ris, or * f|jeebooters, who were led by their 
own chiefs, and fwo or three thousand horse headed by the 
Rdhtore and Gutchwa vakeels. 

As soon as the river fell, the Shdh^s army began to cross 
the Jumna between fording and swimming over it, and it 
took the men two days for all to pass over. Had the Bh<^o 
boldly attacked them at* this juncture he would probably 
have defeated them. But he did not do go, contenting 
himself by merely moving forwaKl to meet them. * For 
some time after there was nothing but skirmishing, till {he 
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Mahrattas came up to Paniput and intrenched themselves. 
The Shah, doubting his ability to attack them, followed 
Mieir example, encamping at about eight miles from them, 
where he also intrenched himself. The precautions taken 
by the two parties were however very dissimilar. Unlike 
Mahratta fashion generally, Sudaseo Bhao dug a ditch fifty 
feet wide and twelve deep around his camp, and raised 
a rampart which was mounted with cannon ; while the 
Shah simply surrounded his camp with a breastwork of 
prostrate timber. An attempt made to cut off the supplies 
of the S hallos army was entirely defeated. The Mahrattas 
succeeded better in the bold attacks they hazarded every 
now and then against the Afghan camp. In one of these 
the Holkar, at the head of fifteen thousand horse, broke 
into the midst^pf the Afghan intrenchment and cut down 
two thousand men ; in another Bulwant llfio assailed the 
Abdali^s vizier in the open field, and three thousand of the 
Itohillas who came to the rescue fell before Bulwant was 
slain. But tlicse pet^y advantages were more than made 
up by the vigil’ande with which the Shah watched his 
enemies, who were so beset that a great scarcity of provi- 
sions and forage was soon felt in their camp, which in a 
manner com|*ellcd the Bhao to commence the fight. The 
armies wwe drawn up in divisions, the Mahratta divisions 
being eight in jjumber, namely, those under (i) Ibrahim 
Khan Gardee, (2) Amajee Guicowar, (3) Seo Ueo Patul, 
(4) Sudaseo Bhao and Viswas Rao, (5) Jesvvant Rao Poar, 
(6) sliumshereBahadoor, (7) Mulhar Rao, and (8) Jjinokijee 
Scindifi. The Doordni divisions wofe eleven, namely, tl:^ose 
under (i) the Shah hims^f, (2) Berkhordar Khan, (3) 
Ameer Beg, (4) Doondy Khan, (5) Hafiz Rahmiit Khan, 
(6) Ahmed Khdn Bungaish, (7) the Grand-Yizier, (8) the 
nawab of Oude, (9) Nujeeb-al-Dowlah, (10) Shah Pussuiid 
Khan, and (ll) the division of the Persian musketeers. 
The action was commenced by Ibrahim Khan Gardee attack- 
ing the divisions of Doondy Khan and Hafiz Rdhmut 
Khan*. Ibrahim was weH supported by Amajee Guicowar, 
and\he contest was obstinate till the Rohill^ prevailed. 
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The Bhao and Viswas Kao next charged the grand-vizier, 
while Nujeeb-al-Dowlah was opposed by his mortal enemy, 
Janokijee Scindia. After this the action became general, 
and great prodigies of valour were displayed on both sides. 
The close and violent attack lasted for nearly an hour, 
during which the combatants on both sides, fought promis- 
cuously with spears, swords, battle-axes, and even daggers. 

Ilur 1 Hur ! Mahadeo was the Mahrattfi cry of defi- 
ance ; and terribly was it answered by the fanatic cry of 

Been ! Deen which we, in our day, have so often heard 
in India. At last Viswas Kao was killed, upon which the 
whole Mahratta army was so dispirited that it fled at full 
speed from the field, leaving on it heaps of the slain. 
Ahmed Shah rode round the field the following morning 
and counted thirty-two heaps of the dead, besides which all 
the ditches and jungle?^ around it, and to a considerable dis- 
tance from it, were full of them. « The chiefs who escaped 
destruction were Mulhar Kao, Amajee Guicowar, and Seo 
Deo Patul. Holkdr alone, it was ••^thought, did not put 
forth his whole strength in the battle, because of the insults 
he had received from the Bhao. He left the field just after 
the Bhdo had pierced into the thickest of the fight, where 
he made amends for every misbehaviour and mistake by 
dying a soldier^s death, his headless trunk being found 
hacked with innumerable wounds. The ^superior general- 
ship of Holkar enabled him to extricate his party when all 
was lost, and to fly without being pursued. The Mahratta 
power was by this defeat completely broken for the time, 
though not altogether j.nnihilated ; while the Mogul power 
was both broken and extinguished for ever, its vast t6rri- 
tories being split up into petty states. At a later period 
the Mahrattas were again able to recover Delhi for Shah 
Alum ; but not long after he fell into the hands of Golam 
Kadir, a Rohilla, by whom he was blinded. Again was 
Delhi taken by the Mahrattds under Scindia, and the person 
of Shah Alum secured, which enabled them to arrogate the 
supreme authority in India, tilk Delhi was taken by the 
English in 1803, and the farce finally terminated. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE STRUGGLES BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND THE 

FRENCH. 

A.D. 1746 TO 1761. 

The English settlement of Madraspat^m, or Madrfis, on the 
Coromandel Coastj was founded, with the permission of the 
king of Golconda/'in 1639. French settlement of 

Pondicherry was of later growth, having been originally 
founded at i^Jamparva, in 1678, and afterwards more 
vigorously established at Pondicherry, in 1683. As the 
distance between the *rival settlements was about one 
hundred miles only, it was not very long before the two 
nations found therasiSlves involved in perpetual contests 
with each other in {he east as in the west, till one of them 
had to go to the wall. 

Their first great cqntest occurred^ in 1746, when, war 
having been* declared between them in Europe, a French 
fleet under Labourdonnais attacked the British settlement 
and forced it tc\ capitulate. The troops landed by the 
French were little short of two thousand men, while the 
Engysh garrison counted two hundred soldiers only, besides 
a piebald population of Portuguese Indians, Syrian Chris- 
tians, and Jews, all quite unacc-^£omed to arms, yiie 
governor therefore thought best to surrender after a bom- 
bardment of five days ; upon which the French Admiral 
agreed to ransom both the town and his prisoners for a 
compensation of 1 00, OCX) pagodas. This agreement, how- 
ever, did not find favour with Monsieur Dupleix, the French 
Governor at Pondicherry, who claimed supreme authority 
over all French affairs in India; and, declaring it to be 
invalid, he forcibly held the garrison — which included Clive 
• — ^as prisoners, and also plundered the settlement. 
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The English still possessed the settlement of Fort St. 
David on the Coromandel Coast, and the agents of the East 
India Company there being found to be aetive and alert in 
the furtherance of English interests, Dupleix resolved to 
close the rival shop by attacking it, and sent against it a 
European force of seventeen hundred mea.> The English 
garrison at the place was only three hundred strong ; but 
they defended themselves vigorously to escape the fate of 
Madras, and obtained the aid of the navvab of the Carnatic 
in repelling their enemies. The position of the native 
princes in southern India at this time was as follows : A 
great part of India, we have elsewhere stated, never 
acknowledged any subjection to the throne of Delhi till 
tlie reign of Aurungzebe, and even at and after that 
period Bengal and the Deccan were virtuajily independent, 
being governed by v^‘ eroys who exercised all but absolute 
powers. The viceroy of the Decoan especially, was semi- 
independent, and held seven large provinces under him to 
which he appointed nawabs, or suboidinate rulers; and the 
Carnatic was one of these provinces. 

The nawab of the Carnatic assisted the English with ten 
thousand men ; and the French vyere obliged to retreat 
before them. But the friends thus gained wene soon bought 
over by Dupleix, and changed sides ; and, a denK)nstration 
made on Pondicherry by an English fle^t under Admiral 
Boscawen proving unsuccessful, the English had to succumb 
with a bad name — their prestige being lost for the time 
with the native states. There is no doubt that, at this 
tiqie, the English mi^l|.t have been driven out of India for 
good by the French, if the latte^r had not been influenced in 
their operations by the events in Europe. Madras was 
recovered by the English only in consequence of the peace 
concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. 

The simultaneous death shortly after of the nawab of the 
Carnatic and the subacldr or viceroy of the Deccan, under 
whom the nawabship was held, gave rise to considerable 
confusion in the native states, » which again placed the 
English and the French in opposition to each other. The 
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dominions of the nawab were seized on his death by one 
Chundii Sahcb, a relative of the family, to the exclusion of 
Mahomed Ali, the rightful heir ; while the subadarship of 
the Deccan was contended for by a son and a grandson of 
the deceased viceroy, named respectively, Nazir Jung and 
MozulFer Jung., Of these latter rivals Mozuffer Jung 
befriended Chunda Saheb, and was supported by the 
French ; .upon which the English took up the side of Nazir 
Jung and Mahomed Ali. 

A mutiny in the French army depriving Mozuffer Jung 
of its support for a time, Nazir Jung at first became 
subadar of the Deccan, and Mahomed Ali, nawab of the 
Carnatic. But this arrangement was upset on the English 
quarrelling with Mahomed Ali about the payment of their 
troops, advantage of which was taken by the French to 
attack both Mahomed Ali and Nazir Jung, and the latter 
being murdered by one 'of his own chiefs, Mozuffer Jung 
became subadar, and Chunda Saheb nawab of the Ciirnatic. 
Dupleix was, at the» same time, declared Governor of 
Southern India, frofn Oape Comorin to the Kristna river, 
besides which he was appointed to the command of seven 
thousand horse under the subadar, which was accounted as 
one of the highest honours that could be conferred by the 
latter. 

The success of.the French filled the English with envy; 
and the desperate affairs of Mahomed Ali rendering him 
open^to a renewal of alliance with him, they volunteered to 
assist him in the defence of Trichinopoly, where he was 
hard-pressed by the forces of Chund#! "Saheb and the French. 
But the assistance given was not of much value ; the 
English soldiers behaved in an exceedingly un-English and 
cowardly manner ; they actually deserted their native allies, 
who were left to do battle alone. The result was a signal 
defeat, and retreat within the walls of Trichinopoly for 
safety, the siege of it being continued by the French. The 
conduct of the siege was not very vigorous ; but, such as it 
was, the English had Neither enterprise nor courage to 
withstiyid it. 
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Jt was now that the genius of Clive appeared on the 
scene. He had intermediately got transferred from the civil 
to the military service of^ the Company, and now cante 
forward with the bright idea of relieving Trichinopoly by a 
diversion, and with that object offered to lead an expedition 
direct to Arcot, the capital of the Cfirnatic..' The offer was 
accepted, and he was placed at the head of two hundred 
Europeans and three hundred sepoys, and with t-his small 
force succeeded in capturing both the town and citadel of 
Arcot, notwithstanding all the endeavours made by Cliunda 
Saheb and the French to prevent him. He was then, in 
his turn, besieged by the French and their allies with a 
large army of one hundred and fifty Europeans and nine 
thousand native troops ; but he made a gallant defence for 
fifty days, after which the contest was terminated in favour 
of the weaker party, th i stronger beinof obliged to raise the 
siege. 

Clive now took the field at the head of two hundred 
Europeans and seven hundred sepoys. A European party 
was sent out from Pondicherry against him, but was 
defeated at Arni ; after which he attacked the great pagoda 
of Conjeverfim, where the French maintained a considerable 
garrison, which was forced to fly. By this time Arcot had 
been reoccupied by Chunda Saheb and the French, who 
extended their raids thence into English, territory. Clive 
therefore repaired to it again, but w^ held in check 
by a furious cannonade on his advance-guard, upon which 
he determined to seize the enemy^s artillery, and succeeded 
in ^oing so by boldly tJVfrprising it behind a thick grove of 
mango-trees, which so disheartened Chunda Sdheb and his 
army that they were entirely dispersed. 

The next expedition was directed against the French 
and Chundfi, Saheb before Trichinopoly. It was com- 
manded by Major Lawrence in chief, with Clive as second 
in command, and was fully successful, the French and^their 
allies being obliged to raise the siege, and to remove to the 
island of Seringham, in the Cduiery. The EnglishTorces 
were now divided into two bodies, one of which remained 
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at Tricliinopoly under Major Lawrence, while the other 
under Clive proceeded to* cut off the communication be- 
tween Pondicherry and Serin^am. An attempt made 
from'Serin^ham to prevent this was signally defeated; the 
French at Trichinopoly were also worsted; and, Chundfi 
Saheb being captured and assassinated by the rajah of 
Tanjore, Mahomed Ali was reseated on the musnud of Arcot. 
The English also gained a victory at Bahoor, two miles 
from St. David, and reduced two forts, named Covelong 
and Chingleput. 

In 1753^ a second campaign was opened by Dupleix 
setting up another rival to Mahomed Ali in Murteza Khan, 
the Governor of Vellore. The French army that took the 
field in support of the new claimant was composed of five 
hundred European infantry and sixty horse, and two 
thousand sepoys, aided by four thousand Mahratta cavalry 
under Morari Rao, independent of the large forces still 
operating before Trichinopoly. The army under Major 
Lawrence consisted oS five hundred Europeans, two thou- 
sand sepoys, and thfee fhobsand of the nawab^s forces ; out 
of which seven hundred sepoys were employed in searching 
for supplies. The French force was shortly after still 
further increased by* the addition ot' large reinforcements 
from. Mys^ire ; and the early operations of Major Lawrence 
were, for these reasons, generally unsuccessful, though dis- 
tinguished by exceptional acts of great valour, such as the 
capture of the Golden Rock” by the British Grenadiers, 
notwithstanding that it was occupied by the bulk of the 
French army. Throughout the cop^t!st the provisioning of 
Trichinopoly was the principal object helcf in view by the 
British commander, and this was fully effected though the 
siege was protracted for a year and a half. When he was 
afterwards reinforced he was able also to take Wyconddh, 
a place of great strength. But more decisive advantages 
were not obtained by either party in this campaign. 

In 1754, Mons. Godhen was sent out from France to 
supersede Dupleix and terminate hostilities with the Eng- 
lish.* '^^is led to the siege of Trichinopoly being raised. 
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and to the cessation of all acts of unfriendliness on both 
sides ; and the interval was uiSefully employed by the 
English in straightening their affairs in Bengal^ where the 
battle of Phlssey was fought in 1757. Intermediately; war 
was again declared between the two nations in Europe, in 
1756; and it was recommeneed in the C/irnatic in the 
spring of I757> when Triehinopoly being besieged by the 
French, Capt. Calliaud relieved it with great skill and 
heroism, compelling an army five times as numerous as his 
own to raise the siege and retire to Pondicherry. It was 
at this time that Count Lally, an Irishman, and one of the 
victors at Fontenoy, was sent out as Governor- General of 
the French possessions in India, bringing out with him a 
strong fleet and a fresh body of land forces, mostly Irish — 
who had fought under him at Fontenoy. Tlijs infused new 
vigour among the French, and an army of two thousand 
and five hundred Europeans was .collected, the most* for- 
midable that India had yet seen. Fort St. David was now 
invested and captured, and that was«followed by the reduc- 
tion of Devicottah and Cdddal(;re.^ An attack on Madras 
was also made, and the Black Town carried by assault ; but 
in the plunder a quantity of arrack was found, in which the 
French soldiers indulged so gloriously ‘chat a ^rtie made by 
the English, from the English part of the town,* succeeded 
beyond all expectations, and put them^ to flight. The 
general operations against the settlement were nevertheless 
continued, the total French force employed in them con- 
sisting of six hundred European infantry and three hundred 
European cavalry, wit^i twelve hundred sepoys and five 
hundred nativft horse; while Vhe English garrison num- 
bered one hundred Europeans and two thousand and five 
hundred sepoys. But the siege, though prolonged for two 
months, was not successful ; and Lally was obliged to raise 
it on the arrival of Admiral Pococke with reinforcements 
from Bombay, The English in their turn now became the 
assailants, and pursuing the French army to Conjeveram, 
took the place by assault. 

The subad^r of the Deccan at this moment was_ SdS^but 
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Jun^_, whom the rr(3nch had raised to the niusnud on the 
deatl) of Mozuffcr Jun<^. Ho was absolutely the protege 
^f the French : but, when Bussy, the French Commander 
in 'the Deccan, was recalled by Lally to Poiulieherry, a 
rapid succession of events took place which ruined the in- 
terests of tlie French in the Deccan, and compelled the 
snbadiir to solicit a connection with the English. An 
ex})edition from Bengal, fitted out by the English against 
tlie Northern Circars, drove the French entirely out of 
them ; and a petty rajah named Anunderaj, having 
attacked and taken ])ossession of Vizigapatam, offered his 
conquest to the English, which was occupied by a detach- 
ment sent to it by Clive, which defeated the French at 
Peddapore, and again at Masulipatam, the fort at the latter 
place being fallen at the point of the bayonet. As a result 
of these victories the entire territory dependent on Masuii- 
pafam was made over to the English by Sahibut Jung, who 
at the same time renounced the French alliance. Some 
naval engagements also took place between the English 
fleet under PoedekS and the French fleet under D'Ache, but 
none of a very decisive character. The French were more 
hard-pressed by their^ pecuniary difliculties and the muti- 
nies which iroke out among their troops for want of pay, 
the chieS malcontents being the Irish, who contended that 
they had accomplished more in battle than the whole of the 
French troops taken together, and had alone encountered 
the English with success. 

The only triumph gained by the French at this time was 
tlie seizure of the island of Seringl tim ; but this they yere 
shortly after obliged to abandon for the cfefencc of Arcot, 
which Col. Coote pretended to threaten. The French were 
thus thrown off their guard at Wandewash, which was 
assaulted by Coote and carried ; after which Caran jaly and 
other places were also reduced. All the French forces were 
now . concentrated at Arcot, where the two armies faced 
each other in the commencement of 1760. Lally then 
attenipted the recaptufe of Wandewash, while Coote 
advanc^ to relieve it. The English army was composed 
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of nineteen hundred Europeans, two thousand and one 
hundred sepoys, and twelve hundred and fifty native cavalry. 
The European force of the l^rench numbered two thousand 
two hundred and fifty men, and their sepoys thirteen hun- 
dred \ besides which they had a corps of Mahratta cavalry 
in their Service, which however did not even^ approach the 
field. Numerically, the French army was therefore inferior 
to the English army opposed to it ; but it was at the same 
time much superior in European strength. On the other 
hand, the English artillery, consisting of twenty-six field- 
pieces, was better officered and manned, Lally^s engineers 
and artillery being both equally inferior. His sole reliance 
in fact was on his Irish infantry and French cavalry — the 
latter of which proved to be a broken reed. The battle of 
Wandewash was the last and best fought potion between 
the two rival nations ir India — the great engagement which 
finally decided the struggle betweenr them for the dominion 
of the East. Lally fought well, doing full justice to his 
Fontenoy reputation ; but he was barly deserted by his 
cavalry. His infantry rushed madly forward to meet the 
English, but were beaten back in a most sanguinary and 
terrible manner. They rallied, an^, charging with the 
bayonet, broke the English line ; but, not being supported 
either by their cavalry or their sepoys, were beaten back 
again and again, and after a bloody engagement were 
obliged to fly. The defeat of the French army was com- 
plete; but the English were too exhausted to attempt 
a pursuit. Lally even succeeded in carrying off his 
woijnded and his light' baggage in the face of the enemy ; 
but the best portion of his cannon, ammunition, and stores 
was lost. After this, the fort of Chittdpet was carried by 
the English, and Arcot was invested and restored to the 
nawab. Several minor places were also captured, till nothing 
remained to the French but the strong fort of Jinjee, and 
the settlement of Pondicherry, the last of which was regu- 
larly invested both by sea and land. The garrison at Pon- 
dicherry being unable to defend thfemselves, and at the same 
time straitened for food, were, after a short, but\^pirited 
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resistance, obliged to surrender. The fortresses of Jhiager 
and Jinjee. were next given up without a fight, which 
•entirely extinguished the French power in the Carnatic. 
Mahe and its dependencies on the Malabdr Coast were next 
surrendered, and, by 1761, the French had neither any 
military force nor local possessions in India beyond their 
trading factories at Calicut and Surdt. Pondicherry and 
Mahe were subsequently restored to them by the treaty 
of 1764, and now constitute their sole possessions in 
India. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE ACQUISITrON OF BENGAL AND BEHAR. 

A.D. 1756 TO 1765. 

The English factories in Bengal were consolidated, and a 
fortress built at Calcutta with the permission of Azimoo- 
shan, grandson of Aurungzebe, between 1695 and 1700. 
In 1756, Ali Verdy Khan, the best subadar of Bengal, died, 
and was succeeded by his grandson, Mirza M^diomed, better 
known by his assumed name of Sooraja-Dowlah. The new 
subadar was known to entertain unfavourable feelings to- 
wards the English, and it is said that those feelings were 
derived from his grandfather, ^lo, notwithstanding the 
moderation of his government, had looked with distrust 
on the English power. The first offence given to Sooraja- 
Dowlah by the Company was the lioH-recognition of an 
order issued by him for the surrender of one Kissen Dass, 
the son of his treasurer at Dacca, who had fled with his 
family and property to Calcutta for protbetion. Shortly 
after, the nawab heard that the English were strengthening 
their fortifications, upon which he sent them a messag 3 to 
desist. The English yindicated their proceedings on the 
ground of apprekended ffostilitie^ with the French ; but, the 
excuse being rejected, the nawab appeared in arms before 
the factory at Cossimbazar, and reduced it. 

The fall of Cossimbazar filled the garrison at Calcutta 
with dismay, as their number amounted only to two hun- 
dred men, of whom not more than one-third were Europeans. 
The place was also ill-protected, the stock of provisions in 
it was well-nigh exhausted, and the supply of ammupition 
was insuflScient. Assistance was therefore applied for ^om 
Madras; but this necessarily took a long time to\come, 
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while it look no time for the subadar to march down from 
Cossimbazar to Calcutfa. The emergency was great, and 
•the servants of the Company ^ot frightened ; and the higher 
functionaries, with the females in the settlement, fled for 
protection to the shipping in the port, and dropped down 
the river. The rest, thus abandoned to their fate, after 
vainly endeavouring to call back the ships, defended the 
settlement as they best could for two days ; after which the 
enemy entered it, and perpetrated the well-known tragedy 
which has made the name of the Black-Hole infamous and 
immortal. The Hole however was an English, and not a 
native place of confinement ; so that the English garrison 
only got hoist with their own petard/*" As Mill signi- 
ficantly points out, Had no Black- Hole existed those who 
perished imit would have experienced a ditterent fate/^ 

All was lost in Bengal before Madras knew what had 
occurred ; and when ,she did know of it, there was dis- 
agreement in her council — not as to the course to be pur- 
^sued, which was agi^ed upon quickly — but as to the manner 
in which operations Vere t(f be carried out, and in which 
the prizes expected were to be divided ! After much dis- 
cussion the differences on these points were resolved, and it 
was deternyned to^send Clive topuhish thesubadjir, vesting 
him with powers to act independently of the authorities 
in Calcutta. The troops placed under Clive amounted to 
nine hundred Europeans and fifteen hundred sepoys, and 
were conveyed’ by a squadron commanded by Admiral 
Watson, which consisted of five ships-of-war, and five 
transport-vessels. Two of the slyps got separated from the 
rest in a storm, so that ^ven the whole •of the little* force 
sent out was not at once available in Calcutta. The navviib 
threatened to attack it with his whole army ; but, before he 
actually did anything, Calcutta was occupied by the English, 
after a two hours^ cannonade, the garrison flying before 
them in dismay. Clive then detached a force to attack 
Hooghly, and the fleet co-operating in the enterprise, 
the* fort was taken by assault, the enemy offering a poor 
resistance. 
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Intermediately, war had been declared between' England 
and France, and, in accordance \4ith his instructions in 
the event of such a contingency, Clive marched to attack 
Chandernagore, the fleet under Watson coming alongside 
of the batteries of the settlement. The tortuous policy of 
the times does not exhibit this affair in the best light. 
The French did not side with the nawab, as they might 
have done, when Calcutta was reoccupicd by the English ; 
and the English, doubting their strength to take Chan- 
dernagore, had concluded a treaty with the French of 
neutrality and peace. Fresh troops liowever arrived from 
Bombay and Madras, before the treaty was signed, and 
this induced Clive to carry out his original orders ; upon 
which Chandernagore was attacked and taken after an 
obstinate resistance offered by a garrison of nine hundred 
Frenchmen. 

The game carried on between the , nawab and the English 
was also of a similar character. The success of Ahmed 
Shdh Doorani at Delhi had fdled tlj^ former with appre- 
hension, it being expected that the' invader would extend 
his conquests to the east and south ; and this kept the 
nawab quiet during the contest between the English and 
the French. On the ‘defeat of the laliter, hi^ fear of the 
English power was revived, and he hastened to e;iter into 
a treaty with them for restoring their factories, with all 
the privileges hitherto enjoyed by them, and with many 
others not accorded before. But these advances were all 
false and insincere, and they were met by the English *in a 
kindred spirit, by a hypocritical affectation of friendliness 
for the nawab, while negociation?> were being carried on by 
them with Meer Jaffer, a traitor, who was plotting the 
destruction of his master. Meer Jaffer promised every 
concession to the English that they asked for, and the 
English bound themselves to assist him and drive out 
Sooraja-Dowlah from th^ country. Jaffer, however, gave 
no material assistance in the battle which ensued ; though 
doubtless the English received from him as much montl and 
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immoral support as they stood in need of. The action at 
Plassey was fought between the English and the subaddr’s 
iroops, the latter being well ♦assisted by a small party of 
French soldiers led by one Mons. Sinfray. The English 
army consisted of eight hundred Europeans^ two thousand 
and one hundred sepoys^ and a small number of Portuguese, 
with eight field-pieces and two howitzers. The nawab^s 
army was vast in numbers, being computed by some at 
fifty-five and by others at sixty -eight thousand men; but 
most of them were undisciplined recruits. It had fifty guns 
of the largest calibre, which the forty or fifty Frenchmen 
in it only knew how to use. The result of the battle 
therefore was such as might well have been anticipated. 
The immense host of the nawab, instead of advancing to 
attack their <3nemies, halted and opened a fire on them from 
a distance ; but th*e guns were worked so badly that not 
one shot had effect. .The Frenchmen worked their field- 
pieces better ; but they were not supported, and, from 
the smallness of they: numbers, could make no impression 
by themselves. • On tile ^)thet hand, the English artillery 
replied with fearful effect, and, being at first chiefly directed 
against the French guns, soon silenced them ; after which 
Clive ordere^fl his wliole force to advance, which at once put 
SoorajaJIowlah to flight. The little band of Frenchmen 
fought very bravely, but were soon swept from the field ; 
while the rest of the army hurried from it helter-skelter, 
in precipitate fear. Thus was the battle of Plassey lost and 
won. The loss on the side of the English was seventy-two 
killed and wounded. Of the naj^b^s army five hundred 
perished, chiefly from tlfe effects of the* artillery -prilctice 
to which we have referred, since not one man waited for 
closer fight. 

Meer Jaffer kept aloof during the engagement to stand 
well with both parties, but came forward when it was 
decided, to claim the reward pronfised to him ; upon which 
Clive saluted him as subadar, being determined to oust 
Sooilijd-Dowlah, who fled in the vain hope of being able to 
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join the Frencli. The fugitive was discovered hy a riiaii 
whom he had formerly treated Vvith cruelty, and being 
captured, was killed by orde^^ of Meer Jatfer's son. . 

The battle of Plassey settled the fate of Bengal. • It 
does not concern us to unravel all the political intricacies 
of the period, which led to the alternate selection of Jfitler 
and Cossim as subadar. In 1/59, the intrigues of the 
former with the Dutch brought up a powerful armament 
from Batavia, eonveyed in seven ships, to fight with the 
English. The English had only three merchant-vessels in 
the port to oppose them, but these were found quite suffi- 
cient for the purpose, and after two hours^ fighting the 
Dutch commodore struck his colours, upon which all his 
ships were captured. The troops landed from the ships 
had in the meantime been joined by the Dutch garrison at 
Chinsurah, and, marc) aig out for battle, were encountered 
near Bedarra, by Col. Eorde, nn{J completely defeated, 
though the Dutch array counted eight hundred Europeans 
and seven hundred Malays, while the English army had 
only four hundred Europeaiftj and t^ight hundred sepoys. 
Tlie battle was so decisive that nearly five hundred prisoners 
Were taken. Chinsurah, however, was not occupied : it was 
left to the Dutch oif their agreeing ‘to the^ humiliating 
conditions dictated to them, of never engaging [n war or 
raising fortifications without English permission, and of 
never retaining more than one hundred and twenty-five 
European soldiers for the service of their several factories at 
Chinsurah, Cossimbazar, and Patna. 

Meer Jaffer was nov/^deposed from the subadarship on 
the pretext of ilbnfullilment of 'his engagements with the 
English, and his son-in-law, Cossim, was raised to replace 
him. During the troubles which ensued two incursions 
were made into Bengal from Delhi by Shah Alum, one as 
heir-apparent to the throne, and the other after he had 
succeeded to it as cm*peror. They were both directed 
against the subadar, whose promotion to that oflSce had 
not been recognised by the court of Delhi; but theywere 
mainly resisted and repelled by the English, who suppotted 
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the cause of their nominee. The prisoners taken on the 
second occasion included & party of French soldiers headed 
by Moris. who had fou^lft with great heroism after 

beirig abac^doneji by the imperial army. 

In 1763, Meer Cossim, having been found to be unac- 
commodating, wiiSj in his turn, deposed, and Meer Jaffer 
reinstated. But Cossim did not yield without striking a 
blow ; arid, on Patna being captured and Moorshedabad 
stormed by the English, he drew out his forces in line of 
battle on the plains of Geriah, near Sootee. The army of 
Cossim was computed at sixty thousand, while the English 
army opposed to it scarcely numbered three thousand men. 
The attack was commenced by the English, in their usual 
manner; but unlike the usual reception they had hitherto 
met with, Urey were now opposed \s ith the greatest obsti- 
nacy. For a long-time the battle was fought on erpial 
terms, and on one occttsion the English line was broken 
and some guns were captured. But the mishap was soon 
Y^medied ; and the English renewing their assault with re- 
doubled fury the trdops of the navvab were worsted, and after 
a desperate conflict defeated at all points and j>ut to flight. 
In this action a Beng^ali, named Shitab Rai, distinguished 
himself greatly by liis gallantry on tlie English side. The 
immediate result of the victory was the capture of a large 
quantity of rice ,and grain, which met an emergent need. 
The routed army hurried towards Outanalla, a fort between 
the river and the hills, which was taken by the English 
after great slaughter. Monghyr, the capital of Cossim, 
was next attacked and captured. Me was thence pursued 
to Patna which was stornftd, and his army pursued to the 
banks of the Karumnassa. 

At this time a mutiny broke out among Meer Jaffer^s 
troops and those of the English ; but it was put down 
summarily and with great severity, the ollenders being 
blown away from guns. Meer Cossim having in the 
meantime found an ally in the vizier of Oude, the next 
engagement with him whs fought at Buxar, in 1764. The 
Brifish force engaged in the battle consisted of eight 
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hundred and sixty Europeans, five thousand and three 
hundred sepoys, and nine hundlred native cavalry, with a 
train of artillery counting twenty field-piec^es ; while the 
total force of the enemy was estimated at between forty 
and sixty thousand men. The action was maintained for 
three hours, after which the enemy gave way. The British 
army was divided into two columns to pursue them ; 
but its efforts were frustrated by the vizier sacrificing 
one portion of his army to preserve the rest. At two 
miles from the battle-field was a rivulet over which a 
bridge of boats had been constructed. This the enemy 
destroyed before the rear had passed over, by which about 
two thousand of their own men were drowned or otherwise 
killed : but it saved the main body of the army, together 
with all the treasure and jewels of both Meer Cossim and 
the vizier. 

The battle of Buxdr made the English masters of Behar. 
The Emperor Shah Alum, hitherto treated as a prisoner 
by the vizier, now solicited their •protection, which w‘)p 
extended to him. The tide of ^conquest rolled on, and 
Chunargurh and AllahabM were next taken ; after which 
the vizier, having obtained the support of the Mahrattds, 
again ventured to skow fight, but, *l)eing defeated once 
more, was finally subdued, and solicited for terms. Fifty 
lakhs of rupees were asked from and paid by him as in- 
demnification for the expenses of the war ; and the emperor 
at the same time conferred on the English the dewdnny, or 
revenues, of Bengal, Beh^r, and Orissa, together with the 
possession of all terfiiories conquered by them within the 
limits of the Mogul Empire. *The recognised sovereignty 
of the English was thus inaugurated in 1765. 
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:::hapter xxxviii. 

THE WARS WITH HYDER ALI AND TIPPOO 
SULTAN . 

A.D. 1766 TO 1799. 

While Bengal and Behiir were being acquired by the 
English, a formidable power was consolidating itself in the 
Ciirnatic for again contesting with them the sovereignty 
of the Coromandel coast. Hyder Ali was the son of a 
soldier of fortune, and entered the service of the Hindu 
rajah of Mysore as a volunteer. Distinguishing himself 
soon by his courage and address he collected around him 
large body of freebooters, which enabled him to vie on 
equal terms with ^rcatel' tjhiefs. He was thus enabled to 
secure the office of fomddr of Dindigul, and, having sue- 
ceeded in repelling the ^attack of the Mahrattas, was made 
commander-irv-chief of the Mysore army. 

The kisg of Mysore was exceedingly indolent and 
imbecile, and wa^^ ruled entirely by his dewdiiy a Brahman, 
named Nunjeraj. The arrogance of this man had latterly 
given offence to his master, who was anxious, but had not 
the power, to get rid of him. At this juncture Hyder 
came forward to assist him, intrig«#es were circumvented 
by intrigues, and Nunjei^j was sacrificed and Hyder 
elevated. The king had, however, little cause to con- 
gratulate himself. Hyder arrogated as much power as 
Nunjeraj had ever assumed, and at the same time broke up 
the Mysore army to augment his own. All the authority 
of the Mysore Government was, m this way, gradually 
appropriated by the adventurer. 

The*old rdjah dying, Ms son was raised to succeed him, 
Hydfr aiffecting to disdain the equipage of royalty at the 
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time. But he went on increasing and consolidating his 
power, and was in a short time dble to set j^side his master, 
and proclaim himself Siiitan of Mysoiji. The rapidity 
of his aggrandizement now made him general object 
of envy; and, in 1766, the Nizam and the Mahrattas 
resolved to curtail his strength. A confederacy was formed 
for this purpose, and, the English being bound by treaty 
to support the Nizam against his enemies, were obliged to 
join it. For some time Ilyder repelled force by force, till 
finding the opposition very strong against him, he had 
recourse to intrigue, and persuaded the Mahrattas that it 
would better suit the interests of all parties, if a combined 
attack were made for the expulsion of the English, who 
had no business to be in India. The bait took, and the 
confederacy was changed to one for the subversion of foreign 
authority in the country. ‘ ' 

The army of Hyaer was abouf^ two hundred-thousand, 
and that of the Nizam about one hundred-thousand strong; 
but the only formidable portionscof these forces were a 
cavalry corps counting tfventy thousand troopers, and a 
French contingent of seven hundred and fifty men. The 
campaign was opened by the country about Mysore being 
ravaged by Tippoo, *the son of Hyd(!r ; aftcji* which Hyder 
himself appeared before the fort of Trincomally, where he 
was opposed by Col. Smith. The Engljsh force consisted 
of fourteen hundred European infantry, thirty European 
cavalry, nine thousand sepoys, and fifteen hundred native 
cavalry. The strength of the enemy was roughly estimated 
at seventy thousandvnen, of whom more than half were 
mounted. Tlte first struggle Vas for the possession of a 
hill which was carried by the English. It was followed 
by a regular battle, in which the well-directed fire of the 
English artillery made up for other deficiencies, and the 
allies were completely defeated. Hyder, with the sagacity 
of his keen intellect,* perceived when the engagement was 
lost ; but his ally, the Nizam, being still in hopes of victory; 
refused to leave the field, which^made their loss vei^^ heavy. 
Another defeat was sustained immediately after*before 
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Araboar, a\place peculiarly situated, being built upon a 
mountain of^iixooth granite. Hydcr laid siege to it ; but 
itVas ably defended by Capt. Calvert, till the arrival of 
Col. Smitlr,. when Hyder was obliged to raise the siege. 
These reverses induced the Nizam to change sides, especially 
on account of* his country having been simultaneously 
entered by the English from the side of Bengal ; and, by 
this treacliery, he gained all the advantages he had lost, 
the English agreeing to hold the dmvdnny of Mysore under 
him, and to pay tribute for it, when they conquered it. 

The operations against Hyder were continued, and Col. 
Wood succeeded in reducing several places, such as, Bara- 
mahal, Salem, Coimbatore, and Dindigul, which however, 
from the fewness of his troops and other causes, he was 
unable to retain , The success of Col. Smith was more 
marked, and the fortresses of Kristnagury, Mulwjigul, and 
Colar, submittccl to him ?u rapid succession, while he gained 
an important accession of strength by an alliance with the 
Malirattas under Morati Rao. This led to an attempt at 
negotiation, whiA ’however leU through, because the 
British authorities wanted much more than Hyder was 
prepared to yield. , 

Hyder^s aniripathy against the English being now greatly 
aggravated, led to some desperate attacks being made, by 
which Coimbatori\ was retaken by his general Fuzzuloolah 
Khan, and Baramahal by himself. Eroad and Cauveriporam 
were j^lso forced to surrender ; and, while Fuzzuloolah went 
a-raiding in the direction of Madura and Tinnevelly, his 
master ravaged the country in the'*fieighbourhood of the 
Cauvery,till he appeared by a rapid detour witliin five miles of 
Madras. This frightened the Madras Government to patch 
up an offensive and defensive alliance with him in 1769, 
on the condition of a mutual restoration of conquests, 
and of placing the possessions of both parties on the foot- 
ing they occupied previous to the war, to which Hyder 
agreed simply because he wanted time to mature his 
schemes. ^ 

Hyder next got embroiled with the Mahrattds, who, 
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under Madoo Rao, entered his dominions ar:d ravaged 
them. He solicited assistance \rom the^Eti^ish, on the 
force of the treaty referred^ to; but the a|)peal,was disife- 
garded, and from that moment he hated the ^^gHsh with 
the bitterest hatred. At this crisis war broke out between 
France and England in consequence of the • American war 
of independence, and, while the English pounced upon 
Pondicherry and Mahe, the French determined to aid the 
arms of Hyder against their enemies. The second cam- 
paign was accordingly opened by Hyder, in 1780, at the 
head of twenty-eight thousand cavalry, a battalion of 
French soldiers, eleven battalions of country-born Portu- 
guese, twenty-three battalions of sepoys, an immense train 
of artillery, and an innumerable host of irregulars, exclu- 
sive of thirty thousand chosen troops, detached under 
Tippoo for ravaging ^ he Malabar coast. The British forces 
at this time were scattered in detachments all over the 
country. Of these the most numerous and best-equipped 
party was that under Col. Baillie, Which was intercepted - 
by Hyder in its attempt to join ‘the army under Sir Hector 
Munro, at Conjeveram. Notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages the English fought well, repulsing thirteen different 
attacks of the enemy ; but the superiority Ie numbers on 
the enemy^s side was too great to get over, and* they were 
at last obliged to submit, when the only humanity shown 
to them was that which proceeded from the French officers 
in the enemy^s service, or what was obtained by thq^r in- 
tercession. 

.^fter this Arcot wafe^educed by Hyder, and W^ndewfeh, 
Vellore, and cliingleput were besieged ; while the English 
at Madras, seized with terror, seriously contemplated re- 
turning to England, or flying over to Bengal. The reins 
of government in Bengal were, however, now in strong 
hands; and, when news of the disaster reached Warren 
Hastings, he at once sent over a reinforcement of five 
hundred and sixty Europeans under Sir Eyre Coote, pro- 
mising to despatch a sepoy army ^n addition without delay. 
The forces placed under Coote on his arrival at Madras, 
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luiraberedV^ven thousand men, of whom seventeen hundred 
were Europeaps, These humbers were inconsiderable as 
compared with those commanded by the enemy; but it 
was ‘necessary nevertheless to do something with them, to 
check the harassing warfare carried on by Hyder Ali, by 
which the country had already been converted into a desert. 
To this end the fortresses of Chingleput, Caranjaly, 
Permacoil, and Waridewash were at once successively re- 
lieved ; but, as these rapid movements necessarily exhausted 
his little army, Coote determined to risk a general action 
for weakening the enemy, and was soon able to do so. 
Encouraged by the appearance of a French fleet on the 
coast, Hyder had intrenched his army strongly near Cud- 
dalore. The position was exceedingly formidable, but 
Coote, being determined to carry it, led his men thither 
through a passagcTl^ut through the sand-hills by Hyder 
himself for surprising the English flank, and was able to 
draw tliQm in The face of several powerful batteries and 
of ^^^'ast body of ca’walry. The attack thus made was 
hotly resisted, and The uirttle *raged for six hours, every 
inch of ground being stubbornly fought for. The com- 
batants on the English^ side amounted to eight thousand, 
and on the sidp of the* enemy to about sixty thousand men ; 
but eventually the latter were obliged to give way, Hyder 
himself being for<jed to fly. He returned in a short time 
to renew the fight, choosing a fresh position near Pollilor, 
where Col. Baillie had before been defeated by him. But 
the result on the present occasion was not similar. A very 
bloody engagement took place, whi-ch was so indecisive 
that both parties claimed tJfe victory; but Jhe Mysoreans 
were obliged to yield up their position, which the English 
reached by passing over the dead bodies of their yet un- 
buried countrymen. On the other hand, a more signal 
triumph was gained at this time by Tippoo over Col. 
Braithewaite, at Coleroon, where the English army, con- 
sisting of two thousand men, was surprised, defeated, and 
obliged 'to surrender; and* Hyder Ali also, being shortly 
after Jbined by a strong body of French troops, successfully 
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besieged Cuddalore, which was recaptured witjtout resist- 
ance. Hyder then proceeded tb attack ^andewash and 
Vellore; but the appearaifce of Coote to relieve the latter 
place induced him, after a distant cannonade, to retire 
towards Pondicherry. After these movements some suc- 
cesses were gained by Tippoo on the side of ]VIalabfir, when 
the operations in every direction were suddenly closed by 
the death of Hyder Ali, in 1782. 

The Government of Madras was anxious to take ad- 
vantage of the confusion that followed, but was prevented 
from doing so by the violent dissensions then prevailing 
between the civil and military authorities acting under it. 
These gave time to Tippoo to recommence operations; but 
he withdrew from the Carnatic to the Malabar coast, which 
appeared to him to have become, for the time, the more 
important theatre 0^ hostilities. The remaining enemy of 
the English on the Coromandel coast were the French, who 
had again got together a numerous army under Bussy, 
which was located at Cuddalore. The position was ati'^j^ked 
and carried by the English ufid^r Gen. Stuart, but at a 
considerable sacrifice of lives ; and Suffrein, the French 
Admiral, having succeeded soon after in landing another 
large reinforcement, ' the prospects ot the IJnglish looked 
very gloomy, when intelligence arrived of pea^e having 
been concluded between the two nations^ in Europe, which 
terminated all offensive operations between them in India 
also. On the Malabfir coast Gen, Mathews succeeded in 
capturing Bednore. in 1783, with treasure exceeding 
800,000/. But his si^ftcess making him unwary Tippoo was 
soon able to circumvent him, aftd with the aid of a French 
engineer, named Cossigny, retook Bednore, and, not finding 
bis treasure in it, placed all his prisoners in irons and ill- 
treated them. Mangalore was next invested by him, and 
surrendered after a protracted defence, the garrison being 
allowed to withdraw with all the honours of war. Another 
place, Onore, was also similarly invested, and defended; 
but, Tippoo being now deserted by his French office‘rs, who 
withdrew from his army on account of the good understand- 
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ing established between France and England in Europe^ a 
hasty peace. was concliideS, which saved the honour of the 
garrison ajid its intrepid commander. 

It was not possible, however, for this peace to last long. 
The actual power of Tippoo now extended nearly over the 
whole of India south of the Toombuddra, while his pre- 
tensions already exceeded all bounds. These involved him, 
in 1785,^11 a war with the Mahrattas and the Nizam ; and, 
when that was settled, he got up a quarrel with the rajah 
of Travancore, in 1788. This prince was in alliance with 
the English, and the English Government hastened to 
inform Tippoo that hostilities with him would be regarded 
as a declaration of war with themselves. But Tippoo eared 
little for the threat, and attacked Travancore with an army 
of thirty-five thousand men. The resistance received by 
him was greater than he had expected. He was at first 
repulsed and fled ; but the defeat was afterwards retrieved, 
and, tli^p'^ravancore troops being worsted, the whole country 
lay-2;c the mercy of flie victor, which, as usual with him, 
was misused. ‘ ^ . 

The Marquess of Cornwallis now determined once for all 
to humble the power of Mysore. A fresh treaty, offensive 
and defensive^ was to that end concluded with the Nizam 
and the Peishvvfi, and a British army of fifteen thousand 
men was assemble under Gen. Meadows, at Triehinopoly, 
in 1790. The object held in view was to advance upon 
Serinyapati^m, to effect which operations were begun by 
reducing the sultfin’s strong places in the low country. 
The fortresses of Eroad, Palgaut,'^indi^ul, and Satti- 
mungul were successively Taken, and the possession of the 
Gujelhdtty pass was secured, which gave access to the heart 
of the enemy's country. Tippoo in the meanwhile swept 
through the Carnatic, burning and destroying everything 
in his way, and, approaching Pondicherry, endeavoured to 
open negotiations with the French. He even sent proposals 
to Louis XVI., offering to destroy the English army and 
settlements in India provided the aid of six thousand French 
troop^ were given to him ; but the king refused to agree. 

VOL. II. T 
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This resembles the affair of America/^ he said, ^ which I 
never think of without regret. ]Vl*y youth was taken advan- 
tage of at that time, and we*' suffer for it now. The lesson h 
too severe to be forgotten.^^ Tippoo was necessarily thrown 
on his own resources alone, but was not the less triumphant 
on that account, till Lord Cornwallis having entered the 
table-land of Mysore, took him completely by surprise. 

The second campaign was opened in 1791,. Tippoo 
making his first stand at Bangalore, where he had re- 
moved his women and treasures. The fortress was too 
extensive to be invested ; but it was carried by the 
English by breach and battery, after a heroic resistance on 
the part of the garrison. The English army experienced 
great difficulties now from want of stores and the in- 
adequate supply of cattle for transport, Jbut nevertheless 
passed on to Malavc iy and thence to Arikera, a distance 
of nine miles from Seringapatam.^ This alarmed Tippoo 
greatly. He drew up his army, hitherto engaged' desul- 
tory warfare, to cover his capital, its^iught wing being -pro- 
tected by the Cauvery and its lelfT^y a bhain of hills. The 
difficulties of attacking the position were great ; but Lord 
Cornwallis determined to hazard them. The progress of 
the British force was slow, but requisite disposition for 
action was eventually attained, and an attack risked in the 
middle of May. The contest on both sidqs was obstinately 
maintained ; but, on coming to close combat, steel to steel, 
the English carried by successive charges, one point after 
another, till the whole of Tippoo^s army was obliged to fly 
anc^seek shelter unde^^the fortifications of Seringdpatdm. 
But the victory was attained at' great cost, the army had 
marched through a desert, and was suffering fearfully from 
famine and disease, and the British commander soon found 
himself obliged to retire for the time, and to destroy the 
whole of his battering-train and equipments. An oppor- 
tune junction with the MahrattA armies under Pursarto 
Bhao and Hurry Punt relieved the hardships suffered to 
a considerable extent, the Mahratt^ commissariat being as 
excellent as that of the English was execrable. The fortress 
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of Ilooleadroog was then taken^ after which the army 
passed on for rest to Bangalore. 

• Operations were recommenced shortly after by the capture 
of the fortresses of Oussoor and Nundidroog, the latter of 
which offered a spirited resistance. The army then passed 
through a tract of hills covered with wood and studded 
with forts^ of which that called Savindroog, or the Rock 
of Death, was the strongest. This was carried by assault, 
which caused Tippoo the greatest alarm and astonishment, 
as he had always regarded it as perfectly impregnable. 
Then followed the capture of another strong fort named 
Ootradroog, and of otlier inferior fortresses which did not 
even attempt to resist ; while all tliat Tippoo was able to 
achieve was the reduction of Coimbatore, which yielded 
after a remarkable defence made by a very small garrison 
for one hundred and forty-three days. 

The way being thus ftleared for an advance on Sering^.- 
patam.rljbrd Cornwallis ordered Gen. Abercrombie to 
approach it early in 1^92. The army under his lordship 
amounted at this momenf* to twenty-two thousand men, 
with a train of forty- two battering-guns and forty-four 
field-pieces, while that* under Gen. A,bercrombic amounted 
to eight thoujand and four hundred men. The Mahratta 
armies w< 5 uld have greatly augmented these forces ; but 
they found it moie profitable to undertake plundering expe- 
ditions on their own account which could not be prevented, 
and tlje plan of attack was therefore not communicated to 
them. The Mysore army still consisted of forty-five 
thousand infantry, five thousand cavalry, ai^d one hundred 
pieces of cannon ; and with these formidable numbers* 
Tippoo awaited the struggle in front of Sering^patam. 

An immediate and general attack being determined 
upon, it was undertaken at night for the greater certainty 
of surprise. The attacking army ^as formed into three 
columns, the centre column being commanded by Lord 
Cornwallis in person. The operations were so well con- 
ducted \hat the assailants forded the Cauvery and passed 
into '3eringfi-patam, which is an island, before the enemy 

Y 2 
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were fully aware of their danger. ^ This was followed by a 
series of rapid and complicated movements which con- 
founded and disheartened them ; but nevertheless, when daj' 
broke the guns of the fort opened a severe fire, and a very 
obstinate resistance was ofiered. The first post of strength 
attacked was the Sultanas Redoubt,^^ which was taken 
after dreadful carnage. Tlie Lalbagh, which contained the 
mausoleum of Hyder, was next assailed and captured. 
This place, being a magnificent garden, supplied materials 
for the siege of the city, which was now invested on its 
two principal sides, Gen. Abercrombie and Pursararn Bhjio 
having obtained access towards it through the Gujelhatty 
pass. The conflicts which followed constituted a great and 
continuous battle, one of the grandest and severest ever 
fought in India. But Tippoo was fijn^Iy worsted and 
reduced, and solicitec. peace, which was granted to him on 
the surrender of half his dominions, the paym ent of three 
crores and thirty lakhs of rupees, and the delivefy'cyJ two of 
his sons as hostages. ^ 

The sultan of Mysore was hunnliated, ahd the final con- 
clusion of the war staved. He burned for vengeance, and 
sought for confederates in every direction, sending ambas- 
sadors to Afghanistan, Constantinople, and** Paris. But 
there was no favourable response from any quarter except 
Mauritius, or the Isle of France, which se^nt him assistance 
to the extent of ninety-nine recruits ! These marks of dis- 
affection being openly paraded, the British Government 
remonstrated, and called upon the sultan to receive an 
English officer in his cburt to explain all causes of distrust 
^nd suspicion. But Tippoo would not agree to the arrange- 
ment, and procrastinated, upon which the government of the 
Earl of Mornington (Marquess of Wellesley) decided to re- 
invade Mysore, and appointed Gen. Harris, in 1799, to take 
charge of the operations. The army placed under Harris 
consisted of four thousand and four hundred European and 
ten thousand and seven hundred native infantry, nine 
hundred European and seventeen hundred and fifty native 
cavalry, and six hundred gunners with one hundred and four 
pieces of cannon. To these were added ten thousand and 
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two hundred infantry and six hundred horse belonging 
to the Nizilm, which, strengthened with some Company's 
battalions and the 33rd Kind's Regiment, were placed 
linder the command of Col. Wellesley, afterwards the 
world-renowned Duke of Wellington. A third army of 
six thousand and four hundred men under Gen. Stuart 
advaneed from Malabar. 

Tipple endeavoured to take advantage of the detached 
state of the invading armies, and first attacked the Malabdr 
forces before they were aware of his approach. But, though 
taken by surprise, they gave him no reason for exultation, 
and he was compelled to disperse his men in every direction, 
lie next turned on the Nizam's troops, upon which he 
was attacked by Col. Wellesley from one side and Gen. 
Harris from another. Some of the sultan's chosen forces 
were sent against the 33rd European Regiment in the vain 
hope that, if they wer« broken through, it would be easier 
work t'J "dispose of the native troops afterwards. His 
boldest men were nofc able to stand the English bayonet 
charge, which was folio wed*by*a , cavalry charge in which no 
quarter was given. 

Tliesc desultory engagements were terminated in April 
1799, by G^n. Harris's determined advance on Seringa- 
patam. • Gen. Baird led the storming party, while 
Col. Wellesley Veld command of the reserve, which was 
to complete what Baird might leave unfinished. The 
Cduvery was boldly forded by the assailants under a heavy 
fire, and the ramparts were fought for and won, the 
resistance offered being very unequal at different places. A 
more spirited resistance was offered inside^ the city, wliere 
the sultdn fought with his own hands like a common 
soldier. But this terminated with his fall, his body being 
found where the contest had raged fiercest. After his 
death all the powerful fortresses throughout Mysore were 
surrendered ; and, the whole country being acquired by 
the conquerors, the old Hindu dynasty was re-established 
on the throne, after haling been set aside from it for 
fortjr-two years, while the family of Tippoo was removed to 
Vellore. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE FIRST MAHRATTA WAR. 

A.D. 1802 TO 1805. 

The conquest of Mysore opened the way to new difficulties 
and fresh wars. The development of the Mahrattii power 
has been already noticed. The genuine Mahrattas were not 
an extensive people at the outset ; but their predatory life 
brought them many recruits, and they grew stronger as 
they advanced in th :ir career of plunder. They invaded 
every country they could come to, aRd demanded the cliont, 
or fourth part of the revenue, as tribute. "WKetl^ikis was 
quietly paid no atrocities were committed ; otherwise the 
whole country was plundered •ffid laid waste. With a 
superior army they rarely contended, retiring before it till 
they succeeded in making their arn^ superior to that by 
which it was opposed. * The decline of* the M^ogul Empire 
contributed materially to make them formidable, aieid would 
have conferred absolute supremacy on ttem but for the 
invasions of the Afghans, from whom they received two 
signal defeats. Tlie Afghans, however, did not attempt 
to establish themselves permanently in India, and the 
Mahrattas necessarily i>5gained on their retirement a pre- 
ponderance amohg the native states. The subversion of 
the power of Hyder and his son by the English filled 
them with fresh fears of rivalry, and hastened that rupture 
with the foreigners which might otherwise have been 
delayed. 

The unity of the Mahratta Government disappeared a 
short time after the era of Siv^jee. In 1708, the reigning 
king, Sdhoo, raised Balajee VisWanath to the office of 
Peishwd, and made it hereditary. The dignity of^the 
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Rjijjih sunk from that time in the same degree as that 
of the Peishwa was exalted, and the latter soon established 
fftr himself a distinct seat of government at Poona. This 
'(bdlmple was followed by other chiefs in time^ who similarly 
established independent sovereignties for themselves as 
they found opportunities to do so ; namely, Scindia in 
Mjilwa, Holkar in Indore, the Guicowar in Guzerat, and 
the rajah of Eerar in Ndgpore. They were connected 
with each other only by an undefined union of interests, 
and acknowledged in common the lead of the Peishwa, 
sedulously contending with each other for ascendancy at 
his court. This engendered an excessive jealousy between 
them, but for which they might have yet jointly assumed 
the imperial power. The strength and ambition of Hyder 
induced these chiefs to unite with the English in successive 
leagues ; but the assistance they rendered was too tumul- 
tuary to be of much real use. The power of both Hyder 
andTippjo having been brought to an end they had already 
begun to look distrustfully on the English ; while the 
English, on their j/art, were Anxious to avail themselves of 
the commanding position they had secured to establish an 
efiective control over ^lem. 

The greatest of the Mahratta leaders at this time was 
Scindia, *vhose territory being contiguous to that of the 
Moguls had eivibled him to establish himself on their 
decline, till, amid the dissensions of the imperial court, 
tlie emperor had personally placed himself under his pro- 
tection, which had made him master of Agrd, Delhi, and 
the surrounding territories. This advantage he had 
augmented by increasing his military poK^er; and he* had 
succeeded in organizing a large army officered by French 
adventurers. Holkar was nearly equal to him in strength, 
and like him retained French officers to instruct his troops. 
The rajah of Berdr was not less ambitious, but reigned over 
a \vild people not equally open* to improvement. The 
Guicowar, whose territory lay seaward, was the only one 
of thbm entirely devoted to English interests ; for which 
rea&^Q he was not held in much account by the rest. 
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The first difference that played these chiefs* into the 
hands of the English arose enttrely among, themselves. 
Holkiir^ in the course of hi^ ravages, had overrun a part 
Scindifi’s territories. Scindia united with the Peishwa" to 
oppose him, but Holkar defeated them both ; upon which 
the Peishwa, flying to Eassein, applied to the English to 
reestablish him in his rights. This led to an alliance and 
the treaty of Eassein, executed in 1802, by which the 
Peishwa virtually accepted English protection and resigned 
his military power into their hands. Scindia was invited 
to take part in the engagement, but kept aloof from it ; 
and he afterwards joined the rajah of Berar in opposing it. 

The ostensible object of the English Government was the 
reinstatement of the Peishwa on his throne : their real 
object was the entire annihilation of the Mahratta power. 
This necessitated large operations both* *in Central India 
and in the Upper Provinces, and arrangements for carrying 
them on vigorously were made. The military coTmnand in 
Central India was intrusted to Gen. Wellesley; while that 
in the Upper Provinces de\^olv^ on tlie*Commander-in- 
Chief, Lord Lake. 

The campaign was opened by the (japture of the fortress 
of Ahmednugger, by Gen. Wellesley, In Aug^.ist 1803, of 
which event Scindia gave the following laconic account : 
'^The English came, looked at the pettdh^ walked over it, 
slew the garrison, and retired to breakfast.^^ The acquisi- 
tion was of the greatest importance, as it placed at the 
command of the English all Scindia^s territories south of 
the Godavery. The foiit of Baroach was taken immediately 
afte/ by Col. Woodington, whil& Wellesley moved on to 
Naulniah, whence he overtook the enemy encamped in full 
force near the village of Assaye. The strength of Scindia 
was estimated at thirty-eight thousand cavalry and eighteen 
thousand infantry, with one hundred pieces of artillery. 
The English cavalry opposed to this force scarcely numbered 
three thousand sabres, while the infantry was about seven 
thousand strong. The battle was fought on the 23r(r Sep- 
tember, and was commenced by the English, who opfoed 
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a well-directed, but unsuccessful cannonade, the enemy^s 
artillery returning a dreaflful fire which soon silenced the 
English guns: Everything no^ depended on the resolu- 
cion of a moment, and that resolution was promptly taken. 
The guns were abandoned for a bayonet charge, and, this 
succeeding beyond expectation, was followed by a cavalry 
charge which closed the fight. A desperate slaughter was 
terminated by the Mahrattas being defeated at every point; 
but their gunners would not even then abandon their guns, 
and were bayoneted at their posts. In this action the 
native sepoys fought as well as their European comrades; 
and it was from this date that they commenced to be well- 
prized. 

After this. Col. Stevenson reduced the fortresses of 
Burhanpore and Aseergurh; while Gen. Wellesley pro- 
ceeded against the rajah of Berar, whose troops were over- 
taken on the 2gth November, on the plains of Argaum* 
But here the opposition was not of the kind experienced at 
Assaye. The attack was made in two lines, the infantry 
being the first and the cavalry the second ; and as these 
advanced the enemy began to fall back. The battle was 
of short duration, though sanguinary ; the result of it was 
not doubtful ^ven foV a moment, notwithstanding that the 
native troops, which had fought so gallantly at Assaye, 
were at first founyd to be very unsteady. 

Of both Assaye and Argaum the opinions expressed by 
military critics have been adverse to the fame of Gen. 
Wellesley. The attack at Assaye, they say, should never 
have been risked, and would not Ilave succeeded but for 
the spirit and fortitude 't)f the troops. The engagenient 
at Argaum is similarly pronounced to have been fought 
against military rules, and was only won by the self-reliance 
and presence of mind of the general in command. Criti- 
cisms of this nature, however, are of no real value; victo- 
ries are not won by rule and compass ; the general who 
commanded knew well what he was about; and, if the 
proof bf the pudding be ifl the eating of it, the proof of the 
wartTor^s ability must be seen in the victories he gained. 
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The success at Argaum was followed by the capture of 
G^wilgurh, a strong fort situated on a lofty rock, which 
was taken by Gen. WellCslcy in December; while two 
months earlier Col. Harcourt reduced a fort in CuttaciT, 
named Barabuttee, which had offered a determined resis- 
tance, and the seizure of which led to the entire submission 
of Cuttack. 

The operations simultaneously carried on under Lord 
Lake were equally successful. They were commenced in 
August, by his marching against Perrou, a French adven- 
turer in the employ of Scindia, who, on the land assigned 
to him for the maintenance of his troops, had established 
what he called an independent French state on the most 
vulnerable part of the Company’s frontier.” But the 
brave Frenchman did not show fight on being approached, 
and fled with such j ipidity that the English commander 
was nob able to overtake him. Lake therefore marched on 
to Aligurh, the principal military depot of Perrou, which 
was attacked in September, the garris^^n oflcring a desperate 
resistance. Two thousand ot them perished in fight, after 
which the rest surrendered ; and all the artillery and stores 
in the depot were captured. At thi^ stage Perrou appeared 
and gave himself up ; after which he applied foi;.and obtained 
permission to enter the British territories, explaioiing that 
his treachery to Scindia was caused by tjiat chief having 
appointed another commander to supersede him. 

Immediately after, Lake proceeded towards Delhi, before 
which he found the army that Perrou had commanded, 
drawn up for battle Aider the command of a new officer, 
named Bourqui^n. The numbA of the Mahrattas was 
about nineteen thousand^ while the English army pitted 
against them was only four thousand and five hundred 
strong. But Lake did not hesitate to attack his opponents, 
and, after having tempted them down from their heights 
and intrench ments, commenced the battle with a short 
volley, which was followed by a bayonet charge. The 
battle was brief but decisive. The bayonet charge being 
successful, was followed by a cavalry charge which Som- 
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pletely routed the enemy; after which Delhi was entered 
by the English, and the^ poor ill-treated emperor taken 
uisder protection. Lake then I’Aarched on to Agra, where 
* he arrived on the 4th October, and summoned the garrison 
to surrender. The fort here was very strong, and was 
occupied by a largo body of troops by whom an obstinate 
resistance was made. But, a breaeh having been effected, 
the enemy capitulated, upon which one hundred and 
seventy-six guns were captured, with treasure amounting 
to 280,000^. 

From Agrii, Lakeys army moved in pursuit of a Mah- 
ratta force of nine thousand foot and five thousand horse, 
and having a numerous artillery. These were overtaken 
near the village of Laswarie, on the 1st November, and 
fought with a determination exceeding all that had been 
expected of them. In the first encounter their artillery 
mowed down men and» horses in masses, and the English 
cavalry had to be withdrawn. A fresh attack was made 
on the arrival of the infantry ; but the desperate valour of 
the enemy long kept their assailants at bay, and it was not 
till they were dispossessed of all their guns that they 
relinquished the contest. These troops constituted the 
flower of Sciigdifi^s army, and went*by the name of the 
'^Deccan •Invincibles seven thousand of them were 
killed, and only two thousand survived to surrender them- 
selves, Both the rajah of Berar and Scindia were now 
vanquished at every point. The former concluded peace 
hy ceding the province of Cuttack to the English, and the 
latter by giving up to them all thi country between the 
Ganges and the Jumnd,'^vith the forts cohtained therein. 
He also gave up Baroach, with the rest of his maritime 
territory in Guzerdt ; while, on the south, ho ceded Ahmed- 
nugger to the Peishwd, and some extensive districts to the 
Nizdm, 

The next adversary to turn to 'was Holkar, who had 
throughout the war with Scindia and the rajah of Berd.r 
retained an uncertain portion, professing to be friendly to 
the Eliglish, but only watching an opportunity to strengthen 
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himself at the expense of the contending parties. His real 
intentions being thus discovered, directions were given to 
Lord Lake and Gen. Wdilesley to commence operations 
against him simultaneously in Hindustan Proper and Tlie 
Deccan. The troops under him amounted at this time to 
sixty thousand cavalry and fifteen thousand infantry, with 
one hundred and ninety-two pieces of artillery. The first 
to advance against him was Lord Lake, the march of Gen. 
Wellesley being delayed by a famine prevailing in the 
Deccan. The fort of Tonk liampoord was taken in May 
1804, iiftcr which Holkar lied; whereupon Lake with the 
main body of the army fell back on Agra, amid indescrib- 
able misery and suffering from an Indian simoom, leaving 
a detachment under Col. Monson to guard against the 
return of the enemy, while the pursuit after him was 
intrusted to a Hind istani cavalry, consisting of two divi- 
sions, one commanded by Capt. Gardiner, an officer in the 
service of the rajah of Jynagore, and the other by Lieut. 
Lucan. 

Many disasters followed* these arrangements. Lieut. 
Lucan^s party, having been suddenly attacked by Holkar, 
was cut to pieces; and in other qq^rters the British arms 
met with distressing reverses from tJie prefatory cavalry 
under Ameer Khan, the leader of the Pathan plunderers 
in the Deccan. Becoming bolder by success, Holkar next 
attacked Col. Monson himself ; and, though all his assaults 
were vigorously repulsed, the English commander was still 
obliged to retreat. This had a very bad effect on the spirit 
of his men; and, be^ng harassed at every step by the 
enemy, the corpus was reduced from twelve thousand to one 
thousand men, when, without cannon, baggage, ahd ammu- 
nition, it found refuge under the walls of Agr^. To wipe 
out the disgrace of this reverse. Lake marched out person- 
ally against Holkar, in October, the force under him con- 
sisting of three regiments of European Light Dragoons, 
five regiments of Native Cavalry and Horse Artillery, 
H.M.^s 76th Regiment of Foot,^ the flank companies of 
H.M.’e 22Dd Regiment, ten battalions of Native In- 
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fantry, and the usual proportion of artillery. The army 
under Holk/lr was still above seventy thousand strong; 
l)i‘i*t, avoiding Lake, he moved* forward to attack Delhi. 
He was there received by Cols. Ochterlony and Burn, who 
had only two battalions and four companies of Native 
Infantry under them. The defence was nevertheless so 
successful that the assailants, after a siege of nine days, were 
driven back from every point and obliged to Hy. 

Lake having hastened to the relief of Delhi, and arriving 
there after the besiegers had marched off, pursued them to 
Deeg, tracking them by the course of their devastations. 
But before he came up with them a great battle was fought 
under the walls of the fort, on the 13th November, between 
them and the forces under Gens. Fraser and Monson, in 
which the victory was obtained by the English after a 
severe loss of lives. The remains of the enemy^s army then 
took shelter within the fort, while Holkar pursued his 
flight towards the Jumna, followed by Lake at the rate of 
twenty-three miles a»day. He was overtaken at Fur- 
ruckabad, but, abandoning his army, he bolted thence 
backwards to Deeg. This led to the fort being besieged 
and stormed in Deceipber, after which Holkar retreated 
towards Bhurj:pore, leaving one hundred guns and a con- 
siderable ^quantity of stores and ammunition behind him. 
The strength of tjie chief in the Upper Provinces was now 
entirely broken, while, in the Deccan, Chandore and other 
strongholds were reduced. 

The only point of resistance now was Bhurtpore, a mud 
fort surrounded by a broad ditch. This was defended with 
great skill and resolutictff, and the Engli^ were repulsed 
from it four times successively in attempting to carry it by 
assault. To add to their difficulties Ameer Khan, the Pdth< 4 n 
chief, who had been invited by the rajah of Bhurtpore to 
assist him, harassed them in the rear. This made their 
position particularly unpleasant ; but the r^jah, being 
apprehensive of final consequences, made overtures of peace 
in Match 1805, and paieP down twenty lakhs of rupees to 
secirft it. Holkar, thus deserted by his last ally, was 
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obliged to seek refuge amongst the Sikhs, when by a com- 
plete change of policy among the English administrators 
all the advantages of the rfampaign were lost. The Coiht 
of Directors had come to the decision of concluding peace 
in India at any price, and the policy adopted by the Mar- 
quess of Wellesley was therefore overturned. The fortress 
of Gwalior was given back to Scindid, and the fugitive 
Holkiir was granted peace on terms which restored to him 
almost everything he had lost. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE NEPAL WAR. 

A.D. 1814 TO l8l6* 

The Earl of Moira had censured in Parliament the martial 
proclivities of the Marquess of Wellesley, but, on his 
arrival in India, was obliged to undertake wars of even 
greater magnitude than those which Lord Wellesley 
had waged. The first quarrel forced on him was that 
with the kingdom of Nepal, the Switzerland of the 
East, which for a series of years had been committing 
aggressions on flie English frontier, for which it made 
neither reparation noi» apology, wliile it retained forcible 
possession of its hsurpatians, and treated the officers 
sent to remonstrate with insolence and atrocity. War 
with it having thus i)ecome unavoidable, the Governor- 
General deterjnined * to invade the country at once at 
four difieient points ; and for that purpose organized 
four separate arnjy-di visions, which were placed severally 
under the commands of Gens. Marley, Wood, Gillespie, 
and Ochterlony. The force under the first consisted of 
eight thousand men and twenty-six guns, and was intended 
for marching through MuckwanpoitJ to Katmandoo, the 
capital of Nep^l. Gen. Wood, at the head four thousand 
and five hundred regular troops, a body of nine hundred 
irregulars, and fifteen guns, was directed to march from 
Goruckpore, to clear and take possession of the Terai, or 
jungle-territory, between the British and Nepdl frontiers. 
The fprce under Gen. Gillespie, consisting of three thousand 
and five hundred regular troops, seven thousand irregulars, 
and twenty guns, had orders to seize the passes of the 
Gaa^?s and the Jumn^, particularly those of the Dehra 
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Dhoon and Jyetak, and to cut ofT the enemy’s retreat. The 
force assigned to Gen. Ochterlony amounted to seven 
thousand men and twenty-two guns^ and his orders wete 
to operate against the western provinces and the western 
army of Nepal, led by Umur Sing Thappa, a chief of great 
renown. The entire Goorkha army did not number more 
than twelve thousand men ; but their artillery appointments 
were believed to be good, besides which they had ^ groat 
advantage in the impregnability of their passes and the 
difficult nature of tlieir country generally. 

The campaign was opened in October 1814, by the occu- 
pation of tlie Dehra Dhoon by Gen. Gillespie, who pro- 
ceeded thence to attack the fortress of Kalunga, which 
formed the key of the surrounding country. The place was 
garrisoned by six hundred Goorkhas, who resisted the 
assault with great intrepidity; and, in endeavouring to 
force his soldiers against stone- walls which they could not 
conquer by escalade, G llespie himself was shot through 
the heart. The attack was rcnewedfby Col. Mawbey, who 
succeeded in effecting a breadi, which however he was 
unable to carry, being forced back with a loss of about 
seven hundred men. A bombardne^pnt was next tried, and 
was attended with immediate success! The#batteries con- 
tinuing to play on it, the walls of the fortress we>e in three 
days reduced to ruins, upon which the, remnants of the 
garrison were compelled to abandon the place, and, being 
pursued, had to disperse. After this the strong fort of 
Bitraut, being attacked, was evacuated by the enemy, and 
so also was the post ctf Luckerghat on the Ganges, which 
completed the Occupation of th 5 entire valley by the in- 
vaders. Gen. Martindell, the successor of Gillespie, now 
resolved to assail the fortress of Jyetak ; but here the 
Goorkhfe were more strongly stockaded, and succeeded in 
repelling the attacks which were hazarded, which led to a 
disastrous retreat. 

Simultaneously with the above operations, the division 
under Gen. Ochterlony pcnetrat(?d the western hills in the 
direction of N^,lagurh, the fort at which place was captured 
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on the 6th November^ and that of Taragurh immediately 
after it. He- then passed on to Ram^urh, a hill-position of 
e'jrtraordinary strength^ where Ufnur Sing had concentrated 
all his forces. Both the front and the rear of the position 
were found unassailable ; till^ by a series of skilful manoeu- 
vres^ Umur Sing was compelled to quit it, upon which it 
was at once occupied by the English. Two other forts — 
Jhoojhooi’oo and Chumbul — were also taken, after which 
Ochterlony halted for a time in expectation of reinforce- 
ments. 

The operations of the other two divisions were uniformly 
disastrous. Gen. Wood suffered himself to be inveigled 
into an attack of a redoubt at Jeetgurh, which, though 
carried with considerable loss, he was not able to retain, 
lie then endeavoured to proceed in a westerly direction, 
with a view to create a diversion of the cnemy^s force, but 
was stopped by the movements of the Goorkhas, who, 
advancing into the country, burnt all the villages on his 
route. All attempt tcj^ occupy Bhotwal was next made, but 
was unsuccessful'; after wlueL the health of the troops 
compelled them to retire into cantonments at Goruckpore, 
The only achievement .of the division under Gen. Marley 
was the occupation of the Sarun Terai, which was effected 
before he* took charge. After he joined the army the 
Goorkhas attacked two of his advanced posts — Pursiih and 
Summundpore — and carried them. An attempt was made 
to reqcciipy Pursiih, but was given up in alarm; after 
which the general retired to Bettiah, from which nothing 
could induce him to venture out. *He was recalled. ^ A 
similar conduct on the ^rt of a Nepiilese^general, named 
Bhagbut Sing, was punished by his Government, not 
simply by recall, but by his being publicly exhibited in 
woman’s attire. Gen. Marley had deserved the distinction 
equally well, and ought to have received it. 

Marley was succeeded by a second Gen. W ood, who proved 
to be no better than his namesake, the hero of Jeetgurh. 
A detachment of his division distinguished itself, towards 
the end of February 1815, by a smart attack on a party 
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of four hundred Goorkluts, who were defeated and pursued; 
but the general himself was more cautious, .and, pleading 
the advanced season of 6he year as an excuse for his 
conduct, he broke up his army and cantoned it in con- 
venient situations from the Gunduck to the Koosi. The 
division under Gen. Martindell also remained equally 
inactive, and the courage of the English olBcers soon 
became a by-word in every native court in India, 

The entire command of the war was now vested by the 
Governor-General in Gen. Ochterlony, the only commander 
who had fought valiantly and skilfully in the campaign. 
Having driven Umur Sing from Ramgurh to Milovvn, 
Ochterlony had successively reduced several strongholds, 
among which were those of Belaspore and Almorah. lie 
crowned these successes by attacking Umur Sing at 
Malown, where a protracted contest of more than one 
month was maintained, the Nepalese general being finally 
forced to capitulate c \ the nth May, 1815, whereby the 
possession of the entire country between the Jumna and 
the Sutledge was secured. ' 

The Nepal Government was so discouraged by these 
reverses that it expressed a willingness for peace ; but the 
terms proposed by tlie English, which incli^led the cession 
of all the provinces conquered in the west and of the whole 
of the Terai, were refused as too exacting by the court of 
Katmandoo, even after they had been accepted by its 
ambassadors. Lord Moira, however, declined to relax in 
his demands ; and Ochterlony \vas ordered to renew the 
war, and pressed foi*ivard to do so at the head of twenty 
thousand men/ including three* English regiments. He 
found the enemy intrenched at the Cheriagluitee pass, 
which formed the entrance into their mountain -territory. 
The approaches to their position were all strongly stockaded 
and unassailable ; but, by marching through a forest of 
nine miles, Ochterlony discovered an undefended by-path > 
which turned the pass. The heights on the flank of the 
enemy^s position w^ere thus gained by the middle of February, 

18 1 6, which compelled them to evacuate the place and 
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retreat from stockade to stockade till they reached the 
town of Muckwanpore. *On the 27th February the English 
troops took up a position in tUe neighbourhood of Muck- 
wanpore, upon which the Goorkhas endeavoured to dis- 
lodge them, which brought on a general action that decided 
the campaign. It was at first very hotly contested, till a 
British bayonet charge broke the enemy. A good stand 
was again made by them beyond a deep hollow, whence an 
incessaiit cannonade was kept up for some hours. But a 
fresh sepoy battalion dashed across the hollow, and, 
charging the enemy again with the bayonet, captured their 
nearest guns, which compelled them to retire into their 
forts and stockades. 

This concluded the Nepal war, the court of Kdtmandoo 
agreeing to yield everything that the English had originally 
asked for. All the Nepal territories occupied by the 
English, including th« valley of the Baptee and Huree- 
hurporc, were thus acquired. The rrijah also sent in an 
apologetic letter for thjc differences that had arisen, promised 
never again to disturb the Efiglish frontier, and agreed to 
receive an English Kesident at his court. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE SECOND MAIIRATTA AND PINDARI WAR. 

A.D. 1817 TO 1819. 

The second great war waged by the Earl of Moira, now 
made Marquess of Hastings, began in hostilities with the 
Pindaris, the Freebooters of Central India, who were secretly 
supported by the Mahratta princes, and ended in the 
annihilation of the former, while the latter were brought 
under subordination and control. The Pindaris, or Free 
Companions, were dispersed throughout the Mahrattii states, 
and were countenancea and protected by the Mahratta 
chiefs, to whom they were invaluable as agents for supply- 
ing all the commissariat required by theif armies. They 
were composed of the refuse of all races congregated together 
solely for purposes of , plunder. Every vagabond having a 
horse and a sword was qualified to serve as a Pindari 
recruit ; no virtue of any kind — not even persona*! courage 
— was required of him ; all the strength of the Pinddris lay 
in their numbers and in the celerity of their movements. 
They were simply mean and cowardly robbers, called forth 
into existence by a vicious and degraded state of society ; 
and they kept themselves actively employed by undertaking 
expeditions of plunder and rapine on their own account. 
As a rule these depredations were made on the neighbouring 
Rajpoot states ; but they sometimes levied contributions in 
Mahratta country also, on the subjects and dependants of 
the very princes who protected them ; and, even on such 
occasions, no pains were ever taken to check their rapacity 
so long as a part of the plunder was surrendered to the pro- 
tecting chief. The two great divisions among them were 
known by the names of Scindid-Shdhi^^ and “ Holk^r-Slf^hi/^ 
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as being respectively under the protection of Scindia and 
Holkilr; the first band being much more powerful than the 
s*econd. -The organization of all the divisions was the same. 
They were all mounted on small but hardy ponies ; carried 
no conveniences of life with them^ depending on plunder 
even for their subsistence; and spared no barbarities in 
their depredations. The most diabolical tortures were used 
to extract informations of treasure ; the greatest cruelties 
inflicted for attaining the most trivial advantages. When 
first known to the English authorities their principal com- 
manders were Chectoo, Kurreem, and Dost Mahomed^ the 
most desperate and profligate villains among themselves 
being always selected for such commands. For a long time 
the English territories had been respected by them ; but they 
had begun to be less particular in tliis respect from 1812, 
and had latterly entered Ganjam, Masulipatam, Guntoor, 
and the Northern Cifcars, and in twelve days had killed 
and wounded nearly seven thousand persons, and carried off 
property to the value df 100,000/. These atrocities I'endercd 
it imperative oh the English Goyernment to root them out ; 
and preparations for their total suppression were accordingly 
organized by Lord Hastings on the grandest seale, as 
apprehensiouB were entertained that an attack on them 
might give rise to a war with the Mahratta chiefs by whom 
they were supported. 

This anticipation was realized ; but the complications 
vvith^ the different chiefs were ditferently created. The 
Peishw^, Bfijce Rao, not having been on good terms with 
the Guicow^ir, the ruler of Guzerd.t,^the latter made se^jcral 
attempts to have the difeculties between ^them settled by 
negotiation. All these efforts were baffled by the intrigues 
of an adventurer, named Trimbuckjee Danglia, who had 
rapidly risen in the PeishwtVs favour ; and the claims and 
counterclaims of the two parties at^last became so intricate 
that* the Guicowar offered to send to Poona his own prime- 
minister, Gungadhur Shdstree, as the person best able to 
plac^the questions at issue between them on an intelligible 
basis. The Shdstree accordingly went thither, in 1814, 
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on receiving a safe-conduct from the British Government, 
after which he was set upon by the followers of Trimbuckjeo 
and assassinated. This ^lort-sighted violence left the 
British Government no alternative but to demand the sur- 
render of Trimbuckjee ; and, on evasion being attempted, a 
military demonstration on Poond was threatened, to pre- 
vent which Trimbuckjee was surrendered. He was kept in 
confinement by the English in the fortress of Tann^^^ in the 
island of Salsette ; but managed to escape thence with the 
connivance of a Mahratta groom, after which he hastened 
to the southern districts of the Mahrattd country and began 
to levy troops and raise the whole country to make war 
with the English. As the Peishwa countenanced these 
proceedings secretly he was remonstrated with, till, throw- 
ing oflT his reserve, he joined in hostile movements against 
the English, and finally ended by attacking the Residency, 
and plundering and burning it to the ground, in October, 
1817. The Resident and his party had barely time to 
escape from the Residency when it \^fas thus attacked and 
destroyed. The English troops came back in a short time 
to reoccupy Poona, and the PeishwiVs forces were defeated, 
and bolted : after whicji Col. Colebrooke was sent in pursuit 
of the Peishwa, which forced him to throw hiisiself into the 
wild country where the Kristna takes its rise, and to make 
common cause with the Pindaris. ^ 

The greatest army that England had ever yet collected 
together in India now took the field for the avowed, pur- 
poses of finally crushing the Pindaris, and of establishing 
ord^ among the Mahrattd states. It counted eighty-one 
thousand infantry, and ten thousand regular and twenty- 
three thousand irregular cavalry ; and of the entire number 
thirteen thousand were British soldiers. These forces were 
grouped into two bodies, called respectively the Army of 
Bengal, or the Grand-^rmy,^^ which was commanded by 
the Govern or- General in person, and the ^^Army of* the 
Deccan,^^ which was divided into two army-corps,^ com- 
manded, one by Sir Thomas Hislop, and the other b^ Sir 
John Malcolm. The divisions of the armies were so located 
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as to form togetlier a complete cordon round the Piiidari 
positions. The forces opposed to them were estimated at 
two hundred aiid twenty-five thousand men^ the Mahratta 
' confederacy counting one hundred and thirty thousand 
liorse and eighty thousand foot, and the Pinddris fifteen 
thousand horee. The field of war was so extensive that it 
gave great facilities to the flying propensities of the Mah- 
rattds anjd Pinddris, and this necessarily threw many diffi- 
culties in the way of their pursuit. 

Up to this time the other Mahrattd chiefs had not dis- 
covered themselves. It being now necessary that a part of 
the English army should traverse the territories of Scindid, 
the Governor-General considered it essential that, when 
leaving the dominion of that chief behind, his consent 
should be extorted to such a treaty as would withdraw from 
liirn.tlie means of hostile interposition in the approaching 
conflict. The Kesident at Gwalior was accordingly in- 
structed to demand of Scindid that all his troops be placed 
at the disposal of the Governor-General, that a contingent 
of five thousand* horse be lurnished by him to the army 
e(|uipped at his own expense, and that the forts of Hindid 
and Aseergurli be deli v,e red up to the English for the time, 
his flag conticiuing lo fly on them as heretofore. These 
conditioni!? were very hard, and Scindid objected strongly 
to agree to them^ but, as the Governor-General was deter- 
mined to enforce them, the treaty was eventually signed 
on the 6th November, 1817. Similar treaties were also 
extorted from the other Mahrattd chiefs, and also from 
Ameer Khdn, the leader of the Pdthah plunderers in Central 
India, who was well-kno‘wn as the most atfocious villain of 
his day. 

With Berdrthe relations hitherto had been very amicable. 
But Rughoojee Bhonsld having died, and Appd Sdheb, his 
cousin, having been raised to the musnud by the English, 
the first idea that occurred to him was to get rid of his 
allies, whose assistance, he thought, was no longer of any use 
to him. This induced him to enter into active correspond- 
ence* with the Peishwd and the Pinddris ; the remonstrances 
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of the Resident were lightly treated ; and at last hostile 
preparations were made which compelled the- Resident, in 
November, 1817, to send for troops from the cantonments, 
and to occupy the hills of Seetabuldee, where they were 
surrounded by the enemy on the 27th. The ^rabs in the 
r^j^h^s service fought resolutely, while the sepoys in the 
British army were panic-struck and fled, and were put to 
the sword. The day seemed lost, when a daring, cavalry 
charge headed by Capt. Fitz-Gerald retrieved it, the enemy 
being scattered in every direction, including the Arabs who 
were unable to stand a bayonet charge. This forced Appa 
Saheb to enter into negotiations ; but, as he at the same 
time went on increasing his army, it was determined to 
crush him altogether as speedily as practicable. Gen. 
Doveton was accordingly sent after bim, and by his 
movements succeeded in compelling Appa Saheb to sur- 
render, after much hesitation and* delay, on the i6th 
December, 1817. Hi artillery nevertheless opened a 
heavy fire on the English ; but, in less than an hour, all 
the offending batteries were carried, and the Arabs put to 
flight, leaving their entire camp, with eighty guns, mortars, 
and howitzers, and forty-five elephan,ts, in the hands of the 
victors. Even after this defeat a part of the Arab infantry 
rallying occupied the city and fortress of Nagpove, which 
they held for a time, capitulating at last the condition 
of being permitted to march out with their baggage and 
private property; after which no further resistance was made. 

Great confusion had also arisen intermediately in the 
territory of Molkar. Heswant Rao having died, and his 
heir, Mulhar Raij, being a minor,* Toolsee Bye, the widow 
of the deceased llolk^r, was made regent. Her leaning 
for English protection, however, soon made her very un- 
popular among her own people, and particularly with 
Ameer Klnin and the Pathans who had a potential voice 
in the councils of the country, and were particularly anxious 
to keep up a state of anarchy in it to benefit themselves. 
To remove the only obstruction in their way they seized 
upon and assassinated the regent, which forced Sir John 
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Malcolm and Sir Thomas Hislop to proceed together 
towards Mehidpore^ where Holkar^s army was posted, to 
'^enge the outrage. The battle; of Mehidpore was fought 
on the 2 1st December. A galling fire kept up by the 
enemy wa^wery destructive to the English horse-artillery, 
which had first crossed over to their side, and the guns 
attached to which were nearly disabled. But the English, 
having succeeded in carrying a ruined village which was 
the key of the Mahrattd position, were soon able to over- 
power the batteries from which they had so severely suf- 
fered, which spread dismay through the enemy^s ranks, and 
forced them to retire. The terms now offered were accepted 
with alacrity — namely, that Holkar should be placed under 
the protection of the English, and should surrender to them 
various districts, forts, and passes ; that an English force 
should be maintained in his territories for preserving in- 
ternal tranquillity ; awd that he should engage never to 
commit any act of hostility or aggression against any of the 
allies or dependants of’ the English. Some of the Pathdn 
chiefs exhibited thdir disappfo^val of these terms by break- 
ing them shortly after their acceptance ; but they were 
quickly defeated, after jwhich the whole country was reduced 
to obedience and tranquillity. 

These vapid successes kept Scindia steady to the treaty 
concluded by him, and deprived the wandering Peishwa 
almost of every hope of success. The Pindaris, for whose 
suppression the grand-army had been organized, never 
showed fight. Their two leaders, Kurreem and Cheetoo, 
quarrelled with each other as to thb means of escape, not 
as to the means of resistance. Kurreen^, attempting to 
fly in the direction of Gwalior, was surprised by Gen. 
Donkin and completely overthrown, even his wife being 
captured, while he himself was obliged to surrender to Sir 
John Malcolm a short while after. The rest of the Pin- 
daris fled with Cheetoo in the direction of Mewar, and were 
hunted from cover to cover. Some of his durrd, or division, 
were traced to Mehidpore^ and after the action there were 
pursued and cut up ; but the chief himself eluded all search. 
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At one time lie joined A])j)a Salieb and passed some time 
in the Mahadeo hills ; but, attempting to follow tlie rajah 
to Aseergurh after his final <»lefeats^ was refused admittance. 
His sole adherent at this time was an only son^ with Avhom 
he now parted^ father and son taking different^ routes to 
cover their retreat. The son soon fell into the hands of the 
English, while Clieetoo terminated his life in a jungle, 
where he was killed by a tiger ; and with him ended the 
Pindari name. 

The Peishwa was still pursuing his flight through the 
southern states of the Deccan. Eappoqjee Gokla, his 
ablest general, rallied to defend a ghat leading to the sources 
of the Kristna, where his master had found a temporary 
refuge, but was beaten bac*k and defeated. Rapid and 
wearying marches ensued, the Peishwa’s army Hying in a 
zigzag all over the Deccan, at one time approaching 
ilysore, and at another the banks of vhc Nermudda, always 
distancing his pursuers by the rapidity of its flight. At 
Wuttoor he was joined by Trimbuckj^e, who brouglit him 
large reinforcements, after which they tried to retrace 
their steps towards Poona. Put they were intercepted by 
Capt. Staunton taking up a positi(?ii on the heights of 
Corregaum, about half-way to Poomi, wheret a desperate 
engagement was fought on the 1st January, 1818,^110 pos- 
session of the village being obstinately disputed by the 
Arabs who composed the main body of the Mahratta 
infantry. Here, also, the English were at first worsted, 
till a resolute charge made by Lieut. Pattinson and his 
sepo^^-grenadiers succce?led in capturing the last gun of the 
Arabs, and in cxjl^elling' them from Vheir post. The enemy 
still continued to hover about the place, but offered no 
molestation ; and Gen. Smith’s division coming up to 
it shortly after, the Peishwa and his followers were obliged 
to fall back again to the table-land near the sources of the 
Kristna, whence overtures for a treaty were made. Put 
these were summarily rejected, the English Government 
having already determined to abolish the title of Peishwa, 
though they were willing to soothe the feelings of the 
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Mahratta people by restoring the rajah of Saitara — the 
>^flm|^descendant of Siv^^ — to some share of his former 
dignity. To this end Gen. Smith secured possession of 
Sattard, after which he renewed the pursuit of the Peishwa. 
A spiritedN^tand was made at Ashtee by Gokla, on the 
i8tli February; but the Mahrattas were defeated and 
Gokla was slain. After two further actions with the same 


result tlie Peishwa surrendered, and, on renouncing his 
dignity and all claims of sovereignty, a pension of ioo,CXDO/. 
per annum was allowed to him, and his residence fixed at 
Bithoor. Trimbuckjee Danglia was captured a short time 
after, and confined, first again at Tanna, and afterwards 
at Chunar, a liberal allowance being also made to him. 

As Appa Saheb had surrendered himself, and as the 
blame of the later transactions at N^gpore did not attach 
to him, he was released by the English on the entire sur- 
render of Nagporc. The terms proposed for his acceptance 
included the complete subjection of his military force to the 
l^lnglish, and the appointment of even his ministers by 
them. To this the rajah refused to agree. He expressed 
preference for a liberal pension ; but that was not conceded 
to him. He thereupoi^^began again to intrigue and to levy 
troops j and secret correspondence with the Peishwa was 
discovereef. The Resident placed him in durance; but he 
effected his escape. He then went to the Gonds and lived 
among them, and concerted with their chief, Chyn Shah, a 
plan i'or recovering the forts of Nagpore. All attempts of 
the kind were however frustrated, and, a hot pursuit being 
made, Appa Saheb fled to AseergurTi, a fort belonging to 
Scindia, the Killadtir ot which received and sheltered him. 
Scindia, as a good friend of the English, sent an order 
to the Killadar to deliver up the fort to them ; but he is 
said to have simultaneously sent a secret command, directing 
the Killadfir, if he valued his head,^to hold out to the last. 
The Killadar followed the latter mandate, and stood siege 
till his^ provisions were exhausted, after which he surrendered 
at discretion, on the 7th April, 1819, but not till Appa 
S^heb had been allowed to escape. The rajah went 
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to Lahore, where he lived the recipient of a trifling 
allowance from Runjeet; but the latter never rece,i»V!d 
him publicly at his durhdn to avoid giving offence to the 
English. 

The fall of Aseergurh closed the Mahrattd^ campaign. 
The English acquired an immense accession of territory and 
revenue. App^ Saheb was dethroned, and the grandson of 
Kughoojee Bhonsla elevated to his place ; but the whole 
country of Nagpore, with its resources, was virtually 
annexed to the English territories. It was completely 
acquired on a later day, when the r^ijah died without 
leaving an heir, the right of the ranees to adopt being 
disallowed. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

THE BURMESE WAR. 

A.D. 1823 TO 1826. 

The disagreement with Bur m ah broke out from several acts 
of frontier aggression on the part of the Burmese, which were 
first sutfered to pass unpunished, but which eventually led 
to petty hostilities that culminated in a declaration of war. 
The aggressions had been , constant from Arracan; but had 
not been altogether unprovoked, some political refugees 
from Burmah having openly disturbed the Burman frontier 
by raids concocted' at Chittagong, The difference between 
the outrages perpetrated on the two sides respectively, 
which the Burmese affected' .lot to understand, was this, 
that while the British Government had no hand in the raids 
led from Chittagong, the violation of British territory was 
the act, not of^private offenders, but of the court of Ava. 

The inymediate cause of hostilities — the spark that set 
the mine on flame— was a claim advanced by both Govern- 
ments on a little island at the mouth of the Naaf river, 
which formed the boundary between Chittagong and Arra- 
can. * The Burmese threatened that if this island, which 
had for a long time been in the possession of the English 
Government, were not ^iven up to theni at once, tfley 
would forcibly take away from the English the cities of 
D&ccd and MoorsheddL4d, which the}’^ affirmed had at one 
time belonged to the Golden Throne. Previous to this the 
first blood had been drawn by the Burmese on the Cachar 
frontier, which had been penetrated’by a joint Burmese and 
Assamese army in pursuit of fugitives; and, the assailants 
not having been very succ5ssfully met by the English force 
locah^ there, had committed many excesses with impunity. 
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As the whole of this frontier was only a succession of 
forests, hills, and swamps, the’ English Goyernment^’^ 
deciding upon retributive} operations, preferred to . Ciscend 
the Irrawadi and open the campaign by the capture of 
Eangoon. To this end a large force specially selected for 
the enterprise was organized, consisting of H.M/s 13th 
and 38th Regiments, the 2nd Battalion of the 20th N. I., 
and two companies of European Artillery, from Bengal ; 
and of H.M/s 41st and 89th Regiments, the Madras 
Eurasian Regiment, seven Battalions of Native Inhintry, 
and four Companies of Artillery, from Madras : making an 
aggregate of about eleven thousand and five hundred men. 
Attached to this army were a park of fourteen heavy guns, 
ten howitzers, eight mortars, and twelve field-pieces ; and 
also twenty gun-brigs and schooners, twenty row-boats, 
four sloops of war, and several of the Company's cruisers. 

The whole expedition was placed under the command of 
Sir Archibald Campbr’l, and arrived off the Rangoon river 
in May, 1824, anchoring opposite » Rangoon on the nth. 
The consternation and alarnrof the Burmese at the sight 
of it was exceedingly great. Rangoon was at once deserted 
by them, and was occupied by the invaders without oppo- 
sition. In removing themselves from it,^ however, the 
Burmese also took away everything in the shape supplies; 
and, the place being surrounded by jungle, considerable 
distress was suffered by the English on this account, 
particularly in consequence of the immediate descent of the 
rains. * 

All the supplies roinoved from the reach of the English 
weVe retained Uy the enemy, who^took up their quarters in 
the surrounding jungle, where they stockaded themselves. 
They were commanded by one of their ministers of state, 
named Thakia Woonghee, whose orders were to anni- 
hilate the invaders. But he never came forward to 
carry out those orders ; ‘ and when parties of his people were , 
surprised and pursued, they seldom stopped to show fight, 
except when they were unable to fly. Their general prac- 
tice was to fight under a cover, and to leave their dead behind 
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tliom; th6 survivors traversini^ over to other parts of the 
Jungle, for. refuge belKiid fresh stockades which were 
fiwielcly iinpraviscd. The first ^strong position taken from 
tliern \{^as Kemmendinc, a war-boat station three miles 
above Rangoon, which was captured on the 3rd June. The 
enemy had laboured day and night to strengthen it, and 
the heights were strongly stockaded. But the strongest of 
these defences was carried in a few minutes, after which 
there was a downpour of pitiless rain, which prevented 
further operations for the day. When the attack was re- 
newed next morning the other stockades were found de- 
serted, the Burmese having gone off in the night to man 
their next military post, several miles in the rear. 

This was the character of the war throughout. In the 
beginning of July, the^ Shoodagon pagoda, which vvas 
considered to be the key of the position oeeupied by the 
English, vvas attempted to be taken, the main body of the 
enemy boldly coming up to within half a mile of Rangoon, 
and commencing a spirited attack. But two field-pieces 
served out with grape and shrapnell soon checked their 
advance, after which a charge of 'the 43 rd Madras Infantry 
put them to flight. 

This defeat^ led to Tliakia Woon ghi^e being superseded in 
commanc], by another general, named Soomba Woonghce, 
who adopted the safer policy of acting entirely on the 
defensive. He stockaded his army in tlie most difiieult 
part of the forest, whence he was content to make desultory 
attacivs nightly on the English lines. The English 
commander resolved to force Iiim tc a general action, and, 
two columns of attack being farmed, one ‘was led by kind 
under Gen. McBi?an, while the other advanced by water 
under the Commander-in-Chief. The operations both by 
land and water were equally successful ; and by the middle 
of July several stockades were taken, ten being captured 
in one day, with thirty pieced of artillery in them, 
while nearly a thousand men were killed, including the 
Woonghee. 

TlJfe next expedition was sent out at about the end of 
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August, and liad for its object the subjugation of the 
maritime possessions of the enemy. It also was very 
successful. Tavoy surrendered voluntarily, Mergui'^ w^s 
taken by storm, and the people all along the Ten'asserim 
coast came forward of themselves to solicit English 
protection. 

These reverses roused the king of Avd to extra exertions, 
and he sent two of his own brothers — the princes Tonghoo 
and Tharawfiddy — with a corps of Invulnerables,^^ and a 
host of astrologers, against the invaders. A fresh effort to 
carry the Shoodagon pagoda was made in September, but 
the result was the same as before. The grapeshot and 
musketry of the garrison repulsed the boldest of the 
assailants, and they all ran back again for the covering of 
the jungles from which they had emerged. 

The only reverse met by the English was at liamoo, 
where a detachment under Capt. Naton was cut off and 
some of the men and officers killed by a Burmese party led 
by one Menga Maha Bundoola, whose success at once 
promoted him to the post of ^Commantier-in-Chief, and to 
the uncoveted distinction of being sent against the English 
on the Irrawadi. He came with a following of sixty 

thousand fighting men, and betvveefi the 1st and 5 th 

December made repeated attacks on Kemmendlne, all of 
which were repulsed. lie, at the same time, made 
desperate efforts to open his way down the river and get 
possession of Rangoon. Tluise attempts were made at 
night, when fire-rafts were launched on the stream in the 
hope of setting fire ’'co the English vessels lying off 
Kemmendine, o. of driving t&em away from their 
moorings. Rut the English sailors understood the game 
well enough to defeat it ; for taking to their boats 

they pushed oflP to meet the burning rafts, which they 

grappled with their grappling-irons and conducted past 
their ships, or stranded on the shore. After this, several 
petty attacks on the British posts were made, but without 
effect; upon which Sir Archibald Campbell resolved to 
become the assailant and attack the enemy opposite to 
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Rangoon. The attack was made by two columns aggregat- 
ing seventeen hundred m 3 n, aided by a party of gun-boats 
to* take the enemy in the rear^ It was fully successful, 
and the> Burmese fled; but they returned shortly after 
to make their last attack on the pagoda, and on being 
again beaten and driven back on the 7th, Bundoola went 
and stockaded himself at Kokeen. Incendiaries were now 
employed by the enemy to burn the invaders out of 
Rangoon, and the town was in one night — that of the 
14th — fired in several places. This hastened the English 
attack on Kokeen, and the enemy, driven from all their 
intrenchments and stockades, were obliged to fall back on 
Donabew, 

In February 1825, Donabew was attacked both by land 
and water, the water-column being commanded by Gen. 
Cotton, and the land-column by the Commander-in-Chief. 
The first was repulsed by an overwhelming force, and made 
a precipitate retreat, till it was brought up again by the 
second. In the attack of the 3rd April, which followed, 
Bundoola was killed by a rocket, after which neither 
threats nor entreaties on the part of the other chiefs could 
prevail on the garrison to stand ground, and the place 
being deserted was occupied by the English. Inter- 
mediately; Major Sale had entered the Irrawadi by another 
of its mouths, and captured Bassein ; and this facilitated 
the advance of the main army upon Prome, which was 
occupied on the 25th April, without a shot being fired, the 
enemy having deserted it at night, leaving behind them 
more than a hundred pieces of artillery and an extensive 
supply of grain. 

These discomfitures were followed by a period of inaction 
on the part of the Burmese, after which an attempt at 
negotiation was made, which fell through because the Court 
of Ava refused to concede either money or territory. At 
the expiration of the armistice hostilities were renewed; 
and, in November 1825, /he English received a check at 
Watt^oon, where Col. McDowall was repulsed. This 
embotdened the Burmese to attempt the English lines at 
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Prorae, the result of wliich was that they were defeated at 
all points, and completely routdd. They were defeated 
again on the heights of Nepadee, and that position cap- 
tured ; and, both banks of the Irrawadi being n</w com- 
pletely cleared, the Commander-in-Chief prepared to advance 
on Melloon. Attempt to gain time was once more made 
by the enemy by initiating proposals of peace; but the 
terms were not agreed upon, and Melloon was .therefore 
attacked and carried by assault, in January 1826 . ' A third 
offer of peace was now made through Dr. Price, a captive 
American Missionary, but ended by the levy of a new army 
of forty thousand men, which was named the ^^Ketrievers 
of the king^s glory, and came forward to give battle. 
It was met near the city of Pagahm, on the 9 th February, 
the Burmese opening a randomTusilade. As the English 
forces still moved on, the Burmese rushed forward to meet 
them, presenting themselves before them with wild and 
frantic gestures and liideous shouts. But their onset was 
boldly resisted by the English varguard, and completely 
checked. The vanguard, happening to* be' ill-supported for 
a moment, gave time to the Burmese general to rally. But 
the sepoys who came up immediately after fought with 
great coolness and bravery, and after 6(5me anxious moments, 
the Burmese were completely beaten back; upon which 
the country-people on all sides submitted to the English, 
and solicited their protection. 

After this victory Sir Archibald Campbell was in full 
march to Avd, but was stopped at Yandaboo by a deputa- 
tipn of Burmese agents, accompanied by some English and 
American prisoners, who came ^to announce the king^s 
acceptance of any terms the English might choose to 
dictate. A treaty of peace was thereupon concluded, by 
which the king^s claims on Assam and the contiguous 
stares of Jynteah and^C^char were renounced, the con- 
quered provinces of Arracan and the Tenasserim were 
ceded to the English, the payment of a crore of rupees 
as indemnification for the expenses of the war was agreed 
to, exchange of accredited ministers between the two ^Jourts 
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provided for, and free trade conceded to British subjects in 
every part of the Burman Empire. 

t A second Burmese war wa^ got up, in 1852, by the 
arrogance of the Burmese governor at Rangoon, who set 
at nought the commercial treaty secured by the first war, 
and injured and invaded the property of British subjects in 
Rangoon in various ways. This affair was a comparatively 
petty one; and the expedition which was sent out to chas- 
tise the enemy, succeeded, in the course of three months, 
to capture Martaban, Rangoon, Prome, and Pegu, which 
led to the whole province of Pegu being annexed. The 
most important change which resulted from this war was a 
revolution at Ava, where the reigning king was deposed by 
the party opposed to a continuance of the war, and his 
brother raised to the thfone. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE CAPTURE OP BHURTPORE. 

A.D. 1825-26. 

We have mentioned in a previous chapter* how the mud 
fort of Bhurtpore successfully repulsed four successive 
attempts made by the English to carry it by assault. The 
J^its^ who owned the stronghold; made no figure in Indian 
history previous to the time of Aurungzebe, when they 
were best known as a gang of robbers. But the imbecility 
of the Moguls after Aurungzebe^s death converted the 
bandits into a nation occupying a considerable extent of 
territory around the city of Agra. They were able on an 
emergency to muster seventy thousand troops ; but their 
chief strength lay in their fortresses^ among which Deeg, 
Cumbere, Biand, and Bhurtpore were the most famous. 

The strongest of these fortresses, inr fact kh e strongest 
fortress in all India, was Bhurtpore, the rajah which 
was latterly in alliance with the English. IJe left an infant 
son, Bulwant Sing, to succeed him, and fearing lest his 
right should be disputed by others, implored the protection of 
Sir David Ochterlony, the Resident at Delhi, on behalf of 
his government. This*^ protection was promised, and when 
Doorjun Sal, a cdfisin of Bulwant Siag, having gained over 
a large portion of the Bhurtpore troops, seized the person 
of the boy, Ochterlony assembled the forces immediately 
available to him and proceeded to attack Bhurtpore, calling 
upon the Jdts by proclamation to support their lawful chief. 
This bold procedure, however, was too daring for the nerves 
of the English Government ; the troops collected by Ochter- 
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lony were recalled, and the Resident was commanded to 
withdraw . or modify the proclamation he had issued, 
pchterlony thereupon threw up his appointment and 
retired in disgrace; but the Government which had in- 
sulted him to this extent had no way of its own to solve 
the difficulty which had arisen, and was finally compelled 
to adopt the measures he had planned. The crisis was 
hastened by a quarrel between Doorjun Sal and his brother 
MadhOo Sing, which was fought out near Deeg, Doorjun 
Sal being defeated. This threw the English frontier in a 
ferment, the people dividing into parties and joining one 
side or the other. It became imperative, therefore, to put 
down the Jats by forCe of arms. 

A large force of about twenty-five thousand men, with 
more than one hundred- pieces of artillery, was accordingly, 
ii\ December 1825, mustered by the Cornmander-in-Chief, 
Lord Combermere, for attacking Bhurtpore, the garrison 
of which was estimated to be not less than twenty thousand 
strong. It was humiyiely proposed to Doorjun Sdl to remove 
the women and cliildren from the town ; but the suggestion 
was received as an insult, and was not listened to. The 
siege operations were then commenced, and the batteries 
opened fire* on tl/e 24th Decemb(?r, causing great havoc 
in the town; but neither cannon-shot nor shell made any 
impression on ,tlie tough mud- wall of the fort, which was 
from fifty to sixty feet thick. Mines were now sprung, 
some of which were frustrated by countermines ; but the 
others which exploded effected practical breaches. An 
immense mine charged with a vast' quantity of powder ex- 
ploded the whole north-east angle of tjte works, and this 
caused the largest opening. The assault was ordered on the 
1 8th January, 1826, and the troops rushing gallantly forward 
ascended the breaches and cleared them, notwithstanding 
that they had to encounter the most determined opposition. 
The entire assailing force amounted to about eleven thou- 
sand men, and was divided into distinct columns that 
attacked from different sides. Within two hours all the 
ramparts of the town were in the possession of the besiegers. 
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and the command of the gates of the citadel was fully secured. 
Doorjun Sal, with one hundred and sixty chosen horsemen, 
attempted to force out a passage, but was prevented and 
made prisoner. One of his wives and two of his sons 
were also taken, and they were all sent prisoners to Alla- 
habad. The loss of the garrison from the explosion of the 
great mine alone was estimated at four thousand men, the 
total loss being little less than seven thousand. The loss 
of the besiegers comprised sixty-one Europeans and forty- 
two natives, besides whom nearly five hundred men were 
wounded. With the fall of this celebrated fortress the 
whole of the dominion attached to it was acquired, includ- 
ing the other forts previously named'; and henceforward the 
entire country west of the Jumna, which had always been 
restless, quietly accepted the supremacy of Britain. 
Within the limits of India the English had no powerful 
enemies now to contend with. The next great v/ar was an 
aggressive one, carrier on beyond the natural boundaries of 
India. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE AFGHAN WAR. 

A.D. 1838 TO 1842. 

The A%hun monarchy was refoundedin I747,by Ahmed Shah 
Dooraiiij previously employed as an officer of an Afghan 
troop of horse in the siawice of Persia. Ahmed also looked at 
the Mogul throne in India with wishful eyes, and undertook 
the several expeditions into the country which wehave already 
noticed. But, when his triumph at Paniput placed all India 
at his feet, either his heart failed him, or his prudence got 
the better of his longings; and lie remained contented with 
the rich provinces of the Indus and the valley of Cashmere, 
increasing his. dominions by additions in the directions of 
Balkh, Herat, and Scinde. All these territories were in 
due course inherited from him by Sooja-al-Moolk ; but, at 
this time, hi^ brotli^^r Mahmood roso against him, and, aided 
by Fut^h Khan, his vizier, succeeded in expelling him from 
the throne. Mfdimood then became jealous of the man to 
whom he owed his elevation, and, finding that he had an 
eye on Herat, deposed Futteh Khan, and then hacked him 
into pieces after blinding him, — an ingratitude which was 
promptly avenged by his brothers, ^>y whom Mahmood was 
driven to Herat, whil^ the bulk of his territory was parti- 
tioned among themselves. The ablest of these brothers, 
Host Mahomed, became ruler of Kabool and Ghazni ; and, 
amid the distractions that followed, Runjeet Sing became 
master of the Punjab, to which he added Cashmere, while 
Balkh was seized upon by the '•sovereign of Pokhara, and 
the Ameers of Scindfe became independent. 

^hdh Sooja, after his expulsion from Afghanistan, re- 
sided first in the Punjab, and then at Loodiaiui, and became 
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a pensioner of the British Government. But he did not 
give up all hopes of recovering l\is throne, particularly as 
they were kept alive by promises of assistance from Runjeet, 
whom he had bribed by the? gift of the Kohinoor. At this 
juncture the English Government suffered violently from a 
) eculiar distemper called Russophobia, which recurs periodi- 
cally, after intervals of ten, fifteen, and twenty years. The 
immediate cause of the fit was the siege of Herat by the 
Persians, who were believed to be warming the chestnuts for 
the Russian bear. The doctors, both of the East and the 
West, suggested an alliance with the ruler of Afghanistan 
as a good, if not an effective, remedy for the complaint ; and, 
to secure this, an envoy (Sir Alexander Burnes) was sent 
to Dost Mahomed. But the conditions of an alliance could 
not be mutually determined, as the Dost required unquali- 
fied support in all his schemes of aggrandizement, to which 
the British Government would not, or could not, agree ; 
and the British Gove ament demanded unreasonable sacri- 
fices from him, such as the relinquishment of all alliances 
with the Western Powers (meaning Russia and Persia), to 
which he would not consent. To checkmate him, and attain 
the end held in view, the British Government determined 
to back the claims of Shah Sooja, and a treaty to that effect 
was concluded with Runjeet and Shdli Sooja, after which 
the necessary military preparations for invading Afghanistan 
were made. Thus was the greatest blunder committed by 
the English in India, brought about. 

The force collected for the invasion was drawn from 
Bengal and Bombay. The former contributed two troops 
of horse and three companies of foot artillery, a cavalry 
brigade consisting of the i6th Lancers and the 2nd and 
3rd Light Cavalry, five brigades of infantry, an Engineer 
Department, and two companies of Sappers and Miners, 
with a siege-train consisting of four iS-pounders, two 
8-inch and two S^-inch mortars, and two spare howitzers. 
The contributions of the latter comprised two troops of 
horse and two companies of foot artillery, one brigade of 
cavalry consisting of two squadrons of H.M.^s 4th iSght 
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Dragoons^ and the 1st Bombay Light Cavalry, and a body 
of infantry consisting of two European and four native 
regiments. It also furnished the Poon^ Auxiliary Horse, 
an Engineer Department, a dbtachment of Sappers and 
Miners, and a siege-train consisting of two 1 8-pounders 
and four g-pounders. The whole of this force, amounting 
to upwards of fifteen thousand men, was at first proposed 
to be placed under Sir Henry Fane, the Commander-in- 
Chief of India ; but, as he returned to England shortly 
after, the command was intrusted to Sir John Keane. 
Besides this force Shah Sooja was placed at the head of an 
army of his own, consisting of a troop of native horse- 
artillery, two regimea.^Ui of cavalry, and five regiments of 
infantry, the whole, amounting to six thousand men, being 
commanded by an English officer, Gen. Simpson ; while 
another force, called the Shahziida^s force, was placed 
under the nominal command of Timour, the son of Shah 
Sooja, and counted about five thousand men, who were 
armed almost with every conceivable variety of weapon. 
Civil officers were -at the same time appointed to accompany 
these forces, namely, Sir Wm. Hay Macnaghten, as envoy 
and minister at the Court of Shah Sooja ; Sir Alexander 
Burnes, as epvoy to Klielat, but acting as Macnaghten’s 
aid-in-chief ; and Lieuts. D’Arcy Todd, Pottinger, and 
Conolly, as political and military assistants. 

The British force started in December 1838, by way of 
Scinde and Beloochistan, and was followed by the irregular 
force under the Shah. The army was called the Army 
of the Indus,^^ and marched straight up to Kandahar, 
through the Bolan pas?]^ traversing a most ‘difficult country, 
in the face of constant annoyance from desultory attacks by 
the Beloochees and the Kahurs. The greatest distress was 
felt from want of water ; and much loss of provisions and 
transport-cattle was sustained : but all these difficulties 
were finally overcome. The Sii^dars who held Kandahar 
vacated it on perceiving their approach, after which Shah 
Sooji entered the place ‘*011 the 25th April, 1839, 
th6re ^solemnly enthroned. The army then marched on to 
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Ghazui, which was attacked on the 22nd July; £he Kabool 
gate was blown open with powder; and the fortress was 
carried by storm, notwithstanding the most terrific opposi- 
tion. This induced Dost Mahomed to negotiate for peace ; 
but when he learnt that the only terms which would be 
accepted were his resignation of the crown and residence in 
British territory, he drew back from his amicable advances, 
and retreated by Bamiaii into Turkestan. 

The English now proceeded towards Kabool, and. entered 
it on the 7th August, no opposition being offered to them. 
Shah Sooja, brought back to his capital, was now restored 
to his 2><^ople; but he received no royal reception Irom 
them — there was no expression r0.f.. joy at his return. 
There is no doubt that he had a party in the country, and 
a strong party too ; but all Afghanistan felt to a man the 
insult of a foreign invasion. It was perhaps the conscious- 
ness of this feeling that dictated the early removal of 
a large portion of the English army from the country 
after Shah Sooja was seated on the musnud ; but no greater 
mistake than that could have been committed : either the 
whole army should have been withdrawn, or no portion of 
it at all. 

While the English occupied Kabool, several minor expe- 
ditions were undertaken against relractory villages, chiel's, 
and forts. One of the most important of these was the 
chastisement of the ruler of Khelat, who had harassed the 
British army on its onward course. This was achieved 
by the Bombay division of the army when on its re- 
turn, the Khan being attacked in his fortress on the 13th 
November. He defended the place with great bravery ; 
but the English succeeded in storming it, and the chief 
was found among the slain. With this event termi- 
nated the first Afghan cami^aign ; and a General Order, 
issued in January 1840, announced the dissolution of the 
Army of the Indus.^'’ •’ 

The force leit in Kabool was placW under the comriiand 
of Gen. Elphinstone, and for a titne the country retained 
a show of perfect tranquillity. But this was altogether 
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specious ; tlie cloak under which the whole Afghan race were 
plotting the destruction ©f the invaders. The first signs 
of ‘'this CQnspiracy were seen at the commencement of 
1840, in an insurrectionary movehient among the Ghiljis^ a 
tribe occupying the high mountain-territory betv.reen Kan- 
dahar and Kabool^ who, accustomed to wild independence, 
refused to acknowledge even a show of authority. Capt. 
Anderson and Col. Wallace led two diflerent expeditions 
from opposite directions against them, and several of their 
strongholds being blown up they were obliged temporarily 
to submit. In the meantime Dost Mahomed, having 
Ibund a friend in the Khan of Kokdn, came back to 
Afglianistan to excit-g-t^hc country to a holy war for the 
expulsion of unbelieving foreigners. He was met and 
defeated by Col. Dennie, upon which he withdrew into 
Kohistan. He was again encountered by Gen. Sale, who 
gave him battle at Purwandurrah on the 2nd November, 
1840. It was on this occasion that the 2ud Bengal 
Cavalry behaved with ^uch cowardice as left no alternative 
but to expunge itsmame from the list of the Bengal Army. 
Sale succeeded nevertheless in pushing forward his infantry 
so as to dislodge Dost Mahomed from the strong position 
he occupied, \%hich compelled him to’ surrender. He was 
thereupoD sent down to India, and took uj) his residence 
at Mussourie, after visiting the Governor-General at 
Calcutta. 

The other contemporaneous events were the defence of 
Kahun on the Indus frontier, which had been occupied by 
the English for the purpose of procuring supplies ; the 
defeat and destruction of Lieut, darkens party at 'ihe 
Nufoosk pass; and the success of Major Clibborn at the 
same place, and his subsequent retreat. As a sequel to 
the second and third events, Capt. Brown, the defender 
of Kahun, was obliged to leave the fort, the Beloochees pro- 
mising not to molest him if he retired to the plains, which 
promise was faithfully '*obspved. The result of these re- 
verses was a revolution in Khelat, which was lost for a 
time, and then re-occupied, a large army under N^zir Khdn, 
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the son of the previous chief, being routed in October 
1 840. '• 

In 1841, an attack on the Kojuks, a rude tribe that had 
refused to pay tribute to Shah Soojd, was repulsed ; but 
another on a wild tribe in the Nazeem valley was more 
fortunate. Such calls for the interference of the troops 
was in fact constant, most of the actions being successful, 
though a few were not. With the Ghiljis in jjarticular 
the engagements were incessant, and their hostility 
towards the English was not unjustifiable. The Afghans 
generally had throughout behaved unfaithfully with the 
English ; but the English had behaved unfaithfully with 
the Ghiljis. On the restoration Shfih Sooja to the 
throne an agreement was entered into with them by which 
an annual allowance was promised in the event of their 
keeping the Khoord-Kabool pass open. The pass was kept 
clear by them for a time, but no ajlowance was paid ; and 
the English who supported the cause of Shah Sooja, and 
who were a party to the agreer,nent, were justly held 
responsible for the failure. 

The Khoord-Kabool pass was beset by the Ghiljis, at the 
same time that the fanatical moolldks were preaching a w'^ar 
of extermination against the English,* and while Mahomed 
Akbar, the ablest and fiercest son of Dost Mahc/med, was 
collecting troops all over the country for,that purpose. It 
was temporarily chared by the exertions of Gen. Sale and 
Col. Eenniej but the Ghiljis only retired from one place to 
appear in another. The garrisons left at Kabool and 
Jellalabad were both hard pressed by them, especially the 
lafter, for the *^01101 of w hich Sale forced his way through 
the Jugduluk pass, entering Jellaldbad on the 13th No- 
vember, 1841, after which date he held it on till succours 
reached him from Peshawar. 

The force left at Kabool after Sale’s departure consisted 
only of one British regiment, two regiments of native 
infantry, part of a regiment of native cavalry, and some 
foot and hoi sc artillery, exclusive of the Shdh’s contingent. 
These troops were scattered in every direction, and some 
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kept in the Bdla HIssar, or royal residence. The enemy 
took advantage of this; a. sudden attack was made on the 
city on the 2nd November, 1841 ; the house occupied by 
Sir Alexander Burnes, the most competent civil oflBcer with 
the army, was forced into and the inmates slaughtered; 
and the Slulh^s treasury was plundered. A brisk attack on 
the city even now might have retrieved this state of affairs ; 
but none was attempted. The entire civil charge of the 
expedition devolved henceforth on Sir Wm. Hay Mac- 
naghten, an officer as void of energy and decision as the 
Cornmander-in-Chief, Gen. Elphinstone, was ; and between 
lliem two they managed to bring heavy disgraces on the 
English name. It iar-ft^iid that Mahomed Akbar swore 
that he would annihilate the whole garrison except one man 
to carry the tale to JelUjilabad. This boast could never 
have been actually realized but for the indecision of the 
higher English officers. Individual instances of gallantry 
and presence of mind were constant, and these kept the 
Afghans in check for a time, till Mahomed Akbar arrived 
in person to superintend operations, when the attacks 
were renewed with greater vigour, and, owing to the 
vacillation of the superior officers, generally crowned with 
success. In the last >of these actions, on the 23rd Novem- 
ber, 1841, the square of British infantry was broken, 
and all attempts tx> rally the men (H.M.^s 44th Regiment) 
proved vain, the whole force rushing back to the canton- 
ment in tumultuary flight. The last to leave the field 
was a regiment of native infantry — the 37th; but the 
native cavalry behaved quite as disgracefully as H.M.^s 
44th. The spirit of the# whole army was j;iow completely 
broken ; a series of negotiations for retreat followed ; and 
it was finally agreed that the English should evacuate 
Afghanistan on being allowed to retire unmolested and 
furnished with provisions and means of transport, Shah 
Soojd being granted a pension, with the option of remain- 
ing at Kabool, or of going, back to India with the returning 
army. Bgt all this was a mere blind for the treachery that 
was being planned. The Afghans only wanted time for 
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the passes to be closed by winter, to fall upon and utterly 
annihilate the invaders who had desecrated their mountain- 
home. When this was gained Akbar Khan proposed a 
fresh arrangement for consideration as being the best of all, 
namely, that Shah Sooja be acknowledged as king, with 
himself, Akbar Khan, as his vizier ; and, pretending that a 
verbal discussion would settle the question soonest, he in- 
vited Macnaghten to a personal interview on ^the 23rd 
December, to put the question once for all at rest. The 
bait took j Macnaghten went. It is said that he suspected 
treachery though he agreed to go, and that he requested 
Gen. Elphinstone to send a strong escort. But there was 
no reason for his having gone ITiJVil ; and, if he did so 
knowingly, he was all the more to blame, at least quite as 
much as Elphinstone was for his reraissness in taking the 
necessary precautions against deceit. The conference being 
opened the English officers were grj^idually surrounded by a 
number of armed men ; when Akbar Khan tauntingly 
asked Macnaghten: ^^Are you t,he man to take my 
country shooting him dead on the‘spot with a pistol 
which Macnaghten had presented to him. Capt. Trevor, 
one of the officers with the envoy, was also killed ; but two 
others, Capts. Lawrence and Mackenzie, weiie protected by 
the other chiefs present, and thrown into a fott to save 
them from the fury of the mob. 

There was no spirit in the English army to avenge the 
murder of their envoy. Men and officers were equally 
anxious to get out of the scrape, and a fresh treaty was 
entered into which provided for the troops being allowed to 
depart on leaving their guns and treasure behind them, and 
on bills being drawn on India for the payment of fourteen 
lakhs of nipees to the Afghans. Nearly seventeen thousand 
men passed out from Kabool on these conditions, traversing 
a dreary path covered with snow, in the face of blood- 
thirsty barbarians seeking for their lives. The sufferings 
from frost, snow, and hunger wgfe dreadful ; but this was 
slow work, much too slow to satisfy the vengeful jifghdn. 
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At the Tungliee Tdrikee pass began the work of butchery 
by which Akbar Khjin sought for a quicker end — a general 
ntassacre .by firearms^ perpetrated by men perched on 
towering crags. It was resumed in the Tazeen valley, at 
Jugduluk, and at Gundamuk. A stand was made at Jug- 
duluk, a few Europeans creeping up the acclivity of a hill 
to drive away their enemies, who were quickly repulsed ; 
but they^ came again and again, till the final stand at 
Gundamuk, on the 13th January, 1842, led to the general 
slaughter which had long before been determined upon, 
which left only one man, Dr. Brydon, to convey the tale 
to English ears at Jellalabad. Akbar Khan followed per- 
sonally with an armjT ui nine thousand men to lay siege to 
Jellalabad ; but the garrison turning out gave him battle 
and compelled him to fly towards Lughman. It was in 
this.action, fought on the 7th April, 1842, that Col. Dennie 
was slain. 

When the news of the Kabool disasters reached India 
every exertion was made to collect another strong army to 
wipe out the disgrace. The collection was made at 
Peshawar, then belonging to the Sikhs, and eight thousand 
men being got together, they were placed under tlie com- 
mand of Gent Pollock and sent up through the Khyber 
Pass. Their passage was disputed by a large number of 
mountaineers wh^ kept guard over the defile ; but this 
opposition was soon mastered by the joint efforts of the 
European skirmishers and the horse-artillery ; and the gar- 
rison at JellalabM was relieved on the i6th April, or nine 
days after they had beaten Mahomed Ahbar in the open fiel d. 

In the meantime Gen. Nott was bese<i at Kandahar, 
and held out as Sale did at Jellahibad. Akbar Khan 
attacked the place after his retreat from Jellalabad; but he 
fled on finding that the English were preparing to charge, 
and a very near approach to it^was never afterwards 
attempted. Relief was brought to Kandahar by Gen. 
England, through Scindewin May 1842, after which the 
enemy wpjce completely confounded, and obliged to retire. 
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The only garrison, other than the Kabool one, which did 
not hold out was tlie garrison r^t Ghazni ; Col. Palmer, 
who was in command of it, agreeing, on the ist March, 
1842, to evacuate the place, as the sepoys had become frost- 
bitten and unfit for duty. But the capitulation did not 
save the retiring soldiers, who vainly thought that they 
would be able to make good their retreat to Peshdwar. 
The fanatic Ghazis fell on them on the way, and massacred 
them, while some of the officers, including Col. .Palmer, 
were thrown into prison. 

The general state of the country was at this time one of 
unmitigated anarchy and confusion. Shah Sooja was 
assassinated, and his youngest son >i*wed to the throne by 
one party, while another party opposed him. Akbar Khan 
affected a willingness to support the prince, on condition of 
being allowed to act as his vizier ; but the prince, sus- 
pecting the arrangement and not liking the position of a 
state prisoner, sought refuge with Gen. Pollock, whom 
he urged to advance on Kabool. yiiis was at last deter- 
mined upon under orders from Calcutta, Gen. Pollock 
from Jellalabad and Gen. Nott from Kandahar marching 
simultaneously on the capital to enforce the restoration of 
prisoners, and vindicate the superiority of the> British arms. 
Akbar Khan was in great hopes of demolishing this force 
also ; but, on the 30th August, Gen. Nott defeated the 
party sent to intercept and destroy him, and, coming up to 
Ghazni immediately after, levelled it with the dust. Gen. 
Pollock made an equally illustrious march through Gunda- 
milk and Jugduluk, driving the Afghans before him over 
that very grouii^d where a few months before an army of 
seventeen thousand men had been treacherously slaughtered. 
At Huft Kohtul, in the Tiizeen Pass, a great victory was 
gained on the 13th September, after which no opposition 
was offered in the Khoord-Kabool Pass. The two generals 
then joined their forces on the race -ground at Kabool, on 
the 15th September, and, enterj^g Bdld Hiss^r, floated the 
English colours from its summit. 
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1'he A%h<^in army now retreated to Kohistan, taking 
refuge at Istalif. It was pursued to that place and dis- 
](9dged from it. Akbar Kh^n then hurried with his 
prisoners towards Turkestan ; but, on reaching Bamian, 
Saleh Mahomed, who had charge of them, and who was 
represented to be a man who would do anything for money, 
sold them to the English for a lump sum of Bs. 20,000, 
and a pepsion of Rs. looo a month. The total number of 
prisoners released was one hundred and twenty, of whom 
nine were ladies and three the wives of non-commissioned 
ollicers. It was stated by the natives that many more 
women had been captured and distributed by Akbar Khan 
among his chiefs, whom in an enemy^s country it was 
found impossible to trace out or get at.* The English 
troops took upon themstdves the easier task of collecting 
the .bones of their slaughtered countrymen to give them a 
decent burial ; and these for the most part were found 
headless, the Afghans having carried off the skulls as 
trophies. As Akbar •Khan retreated before the English 
no further operalions against him were undertaken. Sun- 
dry towns and markets were reduced in several places 
and burnt to the ground, after whiel^ the army retreated 
with tlie prisoners recovered, back to India, through the 
Khyber Pass. 

A more terrible discomfiture never befell the English 
arms in India than that in Afghanistan. The gates 
of So^nath were among the trophies recovered from 
Ghazni, and the rotten planks infested with white ants 
were, after the lapse of eight centuries, restev'ed to Giizerat, 
under a vaunting proclamation of Lord Elleifborough, which 
paraded the success of the enterprise. If his lordship had 
been an orthodox Hindu he would have been entitled for 
this act of devotion to be burnt after death in the sacred 
ghit of Manikarnika, at Benares. But being what he was. 


Thig^ is the Afghan version ^of the story as it is still current ; 
and it is implicitly believed in by people of all classes in India. 
VOL. 11. B B 
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his act was appreciated all over India, by some as the 
eccentricity of genius, and by others as the folly of a mad- 
man. The British reputation for valour was not therejiy 
enhanced ; and, indeed, it is the belief to this day, not only 
of the Afghfins, but of all the native powers and races in 
and about India, that the English in this enterprise suflercd 
a disastrous defeat.* 


* There lias been a recurrence of Russopliobia after tb‘e lapse of 
forty years, and a fresh expedition has ^one up to Afghanistan for 
a reef ijinif ion of the frontier. The facilities under which the new 
invasion has been undertaken are of course much greater than 
those which existed in 1838-42 ; and there is no doubt that the 
military operations will, this time, be eminently successful. But 
the war is an unjust one; and the frontier does not require to bo 
rectilie<l, notwithstanding any military opinion to the contrary : and 
it is very much to be feared that the final results will not be 
altogether so satisfactory as is anticipated. There is absolutely no 
glory to win ; while the continuous occupation of the outposts 
beyond the passes win necessarily involve a perpetual conflict with 
a pack of hungry wolves whom no amount of chastisement will ever 
tame, at the same time that the attendant, expense is likely to be 
much felt by the people of India, and is apt to make them discon- 
tented and unhappy . — gth January, 1879. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE CONQUEST OF SCINDE. 

A.D. 1843. 

The discomfiture of the English in Afghanistan led to the 
conquest of Scinde. This country was at one time owned 
by the Afghans, but was latterly ruled over by the Ameers, 
in baronial fashion, on the feudal system. Its native popu- 
lation is extremely un warlike, very much like that of 
Bengal, the dominant races having always been foreigners 
— cHher Afghans or Beloochees. The English, after many 
persistent cftbrtg, wer& able to establish commercial rela- 
tions with the country, by which the right of navigating 
the Indus was concefled to them, with the privilege of 
sending a British Minister to tlie Court at Hyderabad; and 
on this basis they assumed many other rights. Shdh 
Sooja having claimed tribute from thp Ameers on the plea 
of Scinde havihg at one time been a dependency of Kabool, 
the English enforced the payment of the claim. When 
the invasion of A4*gluinistan was determined upon, the 
passage of the English army through the Punjab being 
refused, was effected through Scinde. Throughout the 
entire period of the Afghan war the^Indus was made use 
of as the high-road for the transmission of troops and mufii- 
tions of war, and a large military force was stationed at 
Tatta, on the Indus, to facilitate this, for the maintenance 
of which a contribution was exacted from the Ameers, on 
the ground that they derived much benefit from its pre- 
sence there ! These extortions very naturally incited the 
Ameers to intrigue wiWi Persia and the Sikhs at Mooltan 
against, the English powA* ^^We are anxious for your 
friend|hip,'^ said the Ameers to Sir James Outram, ‘^but 
cannot submit to be perpetually persecuted.^^ The govern- 

BB 2 
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ment of Lord Ellenborouj^li, however, did not view the 
matter in the same ]ii>*ht, and decided on recovering the 
prestige of the English a.*’ms, lost in Afghdnistitn, by the 
conquest of Scinde. The command of the war was in- 
trusted to Sir Charles Napier, and it was his opinion and 
that of his brotlier, the historian, that great glory was 
won in the end by the exploits which were achieved. 

The opening o2)eration of Sir Charles Napier* was llie 
capture of a fort named Ermiumgurh, the i)lea for it being 
that two of the Ameers, who were kinsmen, had quarrelled ! 
Tlie fort was so situated as to be nearly inaccessible, tlie 
march to it l)eing long, and lying the whole way through a 
desert. A select force of five hundred men was jiushed up 
against it, and reached it on the I2th January, 1843. 

])lace was defended by two thousand men, and the skirts of 
the desert were crowded with fanatic I^eloochees. But, 
though the enemy repeatedly exhibited their alertness on 
the way, the fort on being approached was found to be 
evacuated. The energy of Sir Charles Napier was there- 
upon exercised in shattering its defences to atoms, after 
which the expeditionary force retraced its steals. As all this 
occurred when the English were yet avowedly at peace 
with the Ameers, it soon became obvious^ what the real 
intent of the former was. The Ameers did net venture 
even now to take to the offensive. ‘The only ojiposition 
otlered came from the Belooehees, who resented the advance 
of the British army by an attack on the residencciof the 
Jh'itish Commissioner at Hyderabad. The attack was 
cocnmenced wi/h a hot firing, which was kept up for 
hours; and the defenders of the place, finding it impos- 
sible to hold out, retired from it, effecting their retreat 
without difficulty, and reaching the Commander-in-ChieCs 
camp at llalla, in safety. This led to the battle of Mee- 
^nee, which was fought on the 17th February, 1843, ii^ 
which twenty-two thousand Belooehees were defeated by 
an English force numbering Hhree thousand me.n. 
position of the enemy was I'ormidable, and terrtble \yas the 
resistance they oflered. Sword in hand they braved every 
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clunker; tlic ^^reaicM’ part of llie was a hand-to-liand 

fig^ht; and. tlielr cliar^e*was so furious that it was at one 
tkne appa'elicMided tliat their great superiority in numbers 
might leave the vietory in their hands. But they knew 
nothing of discipline, and were easily out-manceuvred; and, 
on their being broken by a cavalry charge, several of their 
o’uns were captured, while they themselves were compelled 
to fly. Not a single prisoner was taken : the Beloochees 
never give quarter to an enemy, and on account of their 
vast numbers the English Ibund it convenient to imitate 
their policy. 

The battle of IVIeeanee was followed by the surrender of 
Hyderabad, where <T large amount of specie, valued at three 
millions sterling, was found. The chief of Meerpore still 
held out, which led to a •second engagement — the battle of 
Dubba — which was fought on the banks of the Eulailee on 
the 24th March, the •Beloochees being about twenty-five 
thousand strong, and the English scarcely five thousand, 
lake the action at Mieanee this also was hotly contested, 
but by undisciplined men against disciplined forces, and 
the result necessarily was, as before, the total defeat of the 
enemy. The occupatipn of Meerpore, which followed, closed 
the war. Tln^ success of the English filled the inhabitants 
of the counfiy with the greatest pleasure, the misrule of the 
Ameers having begn nothing but an unmitigated evil to 
them. This, at all events, was one great justification of the 
conquest that was achieved. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE GWALIOll WAR. 

A.D. 1843. 

The death of Janoki Rao Sclndia without issue left the 
administration of his country in the hands of a widow of 
thirteen and a licentious Court. Tlie widow adopted a son, 
a boy of eight years ; but this did not iff any way strengthen 
the government, which was constantly troubled by insur- 
rections and conspiracies : and its difficulties were aggravated 
by an irrepressible army of thirty thousand men. .The 
English Government considered itself bound by its treaties 
with the deceased rajah to protect his successor, and it oc- 
curred to Lord Ellenborough that the best way to secure 
that end would be to occupy the countr/, quell all the dis- 
turbances which had arisen, and enforce guarantees for the 
future security of the state. To effect tliis two armies were 
despatched to Gwalior, one from Agta, which was com- 
manded by Gen. Gough and accompanied by thb Governor- 
General in person, and the other, a division of the main 
army, from Bundelkund, which was commanded by Gen. 
Grey. The first proceeded straight on to Maharajpore, 
where it found the Mahratta army drawn up in a strong 
position which it had carefully intrenched. The English 
forces were about fourteen thous/md strong, with forty 
pieces of artillery; while the Mahrattas were eighteen 
thousand strong and had one hundred guns. The battle 
was fought on the 29th December, 1843, and was extremely 
sanguinary. The Mahrattas, driven from their guns, 
fought sword in hand with the mo^t determined courage; 
but they were eventually beateii»,i^,t every point. Dislodged 
from Mahdrdjpore they made a stand again at ChiODcfd, but, 
after a desperate struggle there, were entirely defeated. 
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Their loss exceeded tlirec thousand men, while that of the 
English was about one-ft)urth of that number. 

• On the same day Gen. Grey obtained a second victory at 
Punniar, over ten or twelve thousand Mahratt^, who lost 
all their guns ; and the consequence of these two victories 
was the prompt submission of the Gwalior durbar to every- 
thing that the Governor-General proposed. The Mahratta 
troops were now disbanded, and replaced by a British con- 
tingent. paid for by the Gwalior government. The young 
rajah was at the same time installed on the guddee with 
great ceremony; while an English officer, Col. Stubbs, 
was appointed governor of the fort of Gwalior. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE PUNJAB war. 

A.n. 1845 TO 1849. 

The consolidation of tlie Sikh power and the organization 
of the Sikh army were both achieved by Runjeet Sing, one 
of the greatest rulers that India ever knew, 11 is ancestors 
appeared as leaders of enterprise on -Che decline of the 
Mogul power; but for a long time the cliiefs were dis- 
united, and acknowledged no systematic government or 
authority, Tlie first warrior of note in the family was, we 
have said, Charat Sing, who foundt^d a Sirddri, or chief- 
tainship, wliicl^ WLj expanded into a sovereignty by his 
descendants, Maha Sing and Runjeet, The improvements 
effected by the last were the most considerable, and in- 
cluded the formation of a large army officered by French 
and Italian adventurers trained in the wars of Napoleon I., 
which was really as powerlul as any ui In(,\ia, Runjeet, 
nevertheless, always maintained a iricndly behaviour to- 
wards the English, well knowing that hjs'only real danger 
could come from that quarter, if he provoked it. When 
the map of India was opened out before him and it was ex- 
plained that the English possessions were marked reef on it 
while his own were rrfarked blue, the old far-seeing soldier 
remarked with a^sigh that, in course *of time, the whole map 
would come to be marked red. This prophecy was fulfilled 
very soon after his death : the greatest king of the race 
being virtually also the last. 

The immediate successor Runjeet was Khurruck Sing, 
who was totally incompetent to control the wild spirits of 
which his army was composed, ^yis Court soon became a 
focus of intrigues, and the intriguers found it pnosl con- 
venient to direct the ambition of the soldiery toward?’ the 
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conquest of the English, whom all the Sikhs, old Runjeet 
excepted, had always beli^vx^d to be weaker than themselves. 
Istor did ^bis state of things mend when, by the death of 
KRurruck Sing and the murefer of his son, Nao Nehal 
Sing, a short time after, the throne was assumed by Shere 
Sing, another son of Runjeet, though not acknowledged by 
him. Shere in his turn was assassinated as unfit to reign, 
upon which Dhullecp Sing, then an infant in the nursery, 
was placed on the throne, under the nominal guardianship 
oF his mother, a frivolous woman, entirely governed by her 
favourites. The real rulers of the country during all this 
period were the leaders of the army ; and, priding in their 
own soldierly quaiities, they thought too lightly of a 
contest with the English, which all Punjab seemed most 
anxious to provoke. 

The army to attack the English frontier was accordingly 
openly organized. No attempt was made by the Sikhs to 
conceal their intentions, and a fair and timely warning of 
them was therefore obtained, which might have enabled the 
English to reinforce every post on the frontier that was 
weak, and mature all arrangements necessary for the 
occasion, if they had only believed that the Sikhs would 
really venture |^o invi¥lc their territory*. To the last monient, 
however, thfc English opinion of the Sikli soldiery was a 
contemptible oncj and the possibility of an invasion by' 
them was utterly scouted ; and it was for this reason only 
that the first battle was not the last. 

The® opening act of aggression on the part of the Sikhs 
was the seizure of a number of camek*from the left bank of 
the Sutledge. This wa€ followed by the crossing of troops, 
in the neighbourhood of Ferozepore, in December 1845^ 
when Lai Sing, with twenty-five thousand Sikhs and 
eighty-eight guns, took possession of the wells around the 
village of Ferozeshuhur, while Tej Sing, with twenty-three 
thousand Sikhs and sixty-seven gfins, occupied a position 
opposite to Ferozepore. /^'here was no roono for further 
hesitation on the part of the English after these acts. A 
procliftnation of the Governor- General declared that 
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measures for vindicating the authority of the English 
Government would be taken at on'ce ; and the Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, simultaneously collected bis 
forces at Moodkee to reperthe enemy, the whole rank a^nd 
file under him amounting to about twelve thousand and five 
hundred men, with forty-two guns. Tej Sing hastened to 
meet these forces with an army of thirty thousand Sikhs 
and forty guns, and offered them battle on the i8th 
December, being still determined to assume the aggressive. 
The contest which followed was well maintained on both 
sides, and was prolonged to an hour and a half after night- 
fall. The artillery of the enemy, well served at the com- 
mencement, was however eventually -^paralyzed, and that 
being succeeded by an attack of the English infantry and 
the use of that never-failing* weapon, the bayonet, the Sikhs 
were driven from position to position, and entirely defeated. 
The loss on both sides was very heavy. The enemy fell 
back on their camp at Ferozeshuhur, while the English 
forces returned to Moodkee. , 

It was now determined to give the S’ikhs battle cn the 
ground they had themselves chosen, and to this end a 
junction of the forces under Sir John Littler with those of 
the Commander-in-Chief was effected, wlv*ch raised the 
whole English army to about eighteen thousafid men and 
sixty-five guns. The strength of the epemy was estimated 
at about fifty thousand men and one hundred and eight 
guns ; and they were led by Lai Sing. The engagement 
with them took place on the 2 1st December, and was com-, 
menced by a heavy ^cannonade. The most heroic efforts 
were made on b(,»th sides, and night fell while the conflict 
was yet raging. The Sikh guns were particularly well 
served in this battle, and fired quicker than the English 
guns, namely, at the rate of three firings against two ; 
and during the whole night this harassing fire was main- 
tained. But retribution came with daylight, when the 
English infantry formed line, apd, being supported on both 
flanks by horse-artillery, bore down every opposition, dis- 
lodging the enemy from their entire position. Tlfis left 
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them no option but to abandon the village of Ferozeshuhur, 
which they, did after firirfg several hundred rounds of their 
ziMhooruks^ or camel-swivels, besides making other futile 
demonstrations, including a distant cannonade. Tej Sing, 
with his fresh battalions of Gkorechurrds, or feudal horse- 
soldiers, now made a move to retrieve the day, but the 
command to ^^form square^^ was instantly given on the 
English side, and all that the Sikhs could do was to open 
on the squares a continued and incessant discharge of 
artillery, which compelled them to change their position 
several times, when all of a sudden the Sikh guns became 
silent from having exhausted tiieir ammunition. There 
was no alternative^now for the enemy but to fly. The 
English, however, had suffered so much that they were not 
able to pursue them, and* the advantage gained could not 
therefore be properly followed up. 

The next engagement took place on the 28th January, 
1846, at Aliwdl, where a chief named Kunjore Sing was 
intrenched with fifteesi thousand men and iifty-six guns. 
He was attacked "by Sir Harry Smith with ten thousand 
men. The action was commenced by a sweeping and suc- 
cessful charge made by the English cavalry ; but the Sikhs 
did not easily^give •way. In one charge of infantry on 
lI.M.^s i 6A Lancers they actually threw away their mus- 
kets and came on w^th their swords and targets against the 
lance ; and it Nyas not till they were three times rode 
through that they were finally defeated, and driven across 
the Sutledge, with the loss of fifty-two guns and their 
camp, baggage, and stores. ’ 

After this the position at Sobraon, wh^h was occupied 
by all the Sikhs who had retreated from Ferozeshuhur, and 
was defended by a triple line of breastworks flanked by 
formidable redoubts, was assailed and carried on the loth 
February. The redoubts were manned by thirty-four 
thousand Sikhs who Ijjad seventy guns with them, while 
the assailing force numbered sixteen thousand men and 
ninety -nine. guns. Throughout this engagement there was 
one ccSitinued roar of guns and mortars; but the cannonade 
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of the ninety-nine English guns wns unnble to silence the 
seventy Sikh g'uns^ which returned flash for Hash and fire 
for fire ; and the struggle had to be finally decided by 
musketry and the bayonet. On the English side the in- 
fantry and the guns now aided each other correlatively, and 
by this process each defensible position of the enemy was 
gradually captured, after which the fire of the Sikhs slack- 
ened and then ceased altogether, the victors presshig them 
on every side. But, even at this extremity, the Sikh 
soldiery did not cease to fight vigorously, though they were 
precipitated in masses into the Sutledge, which had sud- 
denly risen and was scarcely fordable. Hundreds fell under 
the cannonade behind them ; thousands were drowned in 
attempting to cross the sw’ollen current that lay before : 
but still no quarter was asked for by them, for they remem- 
bered that they had given none. In this engagement 
sixty-seven pieces of cannon were caj^tured. The result of 
the victory was to scatter the Sikhs in every direction, 
which enabled the British army to cross the Sutledge and 
occupy Lahore. Dhulleej) Si’jg, howeveV, was retained on 
the throne; but a treaty was concluded with him by 
which the Punjab government agreijd to pay one crore and 
a half of rupees as an indemnity for the expenses of the war, 
to surrender all the guns that had ever been poAited against 
the English, and to disband the turbub*nt portion of their 
troops for ever. Of the indemnity two-thirds could not 
afterwards be made good, upon which its equivalent in ter- 
ritory was ceded, namely. Cashmere and the hilT-states 
from the Beyah to th?^ Indus, which were sold by the Eng- 
lish governmentr to Golab Sing, wlfo had opened the nego- 
tiations of })eace. 

The government of Sir Henry Hardinge left a garrison 
at Lahore of ten thousand men, under Sir John Littler. A 
short time after this, it was considered expedient to remove 
the governor of iMoollan, named ^oolraj, from his „post, 
and appoint one Khan Sing«k> succeed him. Moolraj 
aflected to acquiesce in the arrangement ; but^ when Mr. 
Vans Agnew, an assistant to the British llesidSht at 
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Lahore, and Lieut. Anderson were sent to Mooltan to 
complete it, tliey were both captured and put to death, 
lliis set tlie whole country once a^in ablaze, as the Sikhs, 

^ I •" j ~ ^ ' 

though defeated before, had not then been completely sub- 
dued. The outbreak at Mooltan was followed by the dis- 
covery of a conspiracy against the English at Lahore. In 
the neighbourhood of that city a gooroo, or priest, named 
Maharaj, Sing, haying raised the cry of revolt, was able to 
collect a numerous force of the disbanded Sikhs, who suc- 
cessfully prevented the British forces there from attempting 
any movement on Mooltfin. 

It was now that Lieut. Edwardes, who was employed 
with a small force oh the Indus in the collection of land-tax 
and the settlement of the country, succeeded by a series of 
active movements to distract the attention of Moolraj, till, 
eflecting a junction with Col. Cortlandt, who commanded a 
division of four thoirsand men at Euraye Ishmael Khan, 
they were able to oppose the troops of Moolraj, and compel 
them to take sheltemvithin the walls of Mooltan. This 
was followed by the advance of. Gen. Whish to the spot, 
with an additional force, which increased the investing army 
to twenty-eight thousand men ; but he was paralyzed 
momentarily by the* defection of the Sikh General, Shere 
Sing, wdio hitherto alfected to be on the side of Dhul- 
leep Sing and the English, but had been secretly organizing 
a plot of treachery and treason, and now went over to 
join the insurgents, and cfTccted a junction with his father, 
Chutter Sing, which placed a force of thirty thousand men 
under him. To break up this combination the Commander- 
in-(yhief advanced in ‘ })erson upon Shere Singes head- 
quarters at Ramnugger, on the Chemib, in December 
1848. The action at Ramnugger was not a very decisive 
one ; but that at Sadoohipore which followed it was suc- 
cessful, and forced the enemy to retire behind the Jhelum, 
This. freed Gen, Whish to renew the siege of Mooltan with 
an army intermediately a-tsgmcnted to thirty-two thousand 
men and one hundred and fifty pieces of artillery. The 
town was stormed on the 2nd January, 1849, after which 
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preparations were made to storm the citadel, which induced 
Moolraj to surrender at discretion; upon which he was 
tried, and sentenced to ^eath, the sentence being sub^je- 
quently commuted to imprisonment for life, which Moolraj 
justly accepted as a refinement of cruelty. 

In the meantime Shere Sing, whose army had increased 
to forty thousand men, was overtaken by Lord Gough at 
the village of Chillianwallah, on the 13th January. As in 
most of the previous engagements, the enemy were here 
also the first to open fire, upon which the English drew up 
in order of battle, and commenced a heavy cannonade. 
This was promptly returned by the Sikh guns from posi- 
tions covered by jungle, with galling etfect. The firing of 
the enemy was so awful that several brigades were obliged 
to fall back ; while one (Pope^s brigade) was so completely 
repulsed that the Sikhs pursued it up to the English guns, 
of which six were captured, though two had afterwards to 
be abandoned. It was only the arrival of the artillery re- 
serves and the steadiness of the i^ifantry on the English 
side that afterwards changed this aspect of a (fairs. It 
would l)e too much to say that the Sikhs were defeated. 
They left the field of battle in the possession of the English, 
but succeeded in carrying off the four English guns they 
had taken, together with five stand of coloun^^'esides which 
they were also able to retake and rerno'^e most of their own 
guns which the English had at first been able to capture. 
The loss of the enemy was heavier at Eerozeshulyir and 
Sobraon than at Chillianwallah, but the last was decidedly 
the best of the battles they fought, and they never acknow- 
ledged it as a defeat. It was inYact a drawn battle, in 
which the advantages gained were mostly on the side of 
the Sikhs, who continued to occupy their own position 
without any attempt being made by the English to dis- 
lodge them. 

An engagement so indecisive could of course not be 
final. Instead of breaking the 'Spirit of the enemy it only 
raised false hopes in them that a little more energy and 
obstinacy on their part would lead to the annihilation of 
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the British power. The action at Goojerat^ which was 
foug’ht on. the 2 1st Feoruary, was the necessary conse- 
quence. ■ The Sikh army engaged was sixty thousand 
strong, with fifty-nine guns; while the army under Lord 
Gough, which had been joined by that under Gen. Whish, 
numbered about twenty-six thousand men. The com- 
manders on both sides had become wiser from the struggles 
which had preceded, and the present field was necessarily 
contested with a greater amount of skill. But the move- 
ments of Shere Sing betrayed a perturbed mind, and 
though the Sikhs fought with the hardihood expected of 
them, a cannonade of about three hours silenced all their 
guns, after which their squadrons were broken through by 
the English cavalry ; while the subsequent advance of the 
whole British infantry in one body convei 1 :ed their retreat 
into, a rout. This completely shattered the Sikh power, 
and led to the surrender of the entire army, with all the 
principal sirdars, including Shere Sing and Chutter Sing. 
All the cannon yet uneaptured was at the same time given 
up; sixteen thousand soldiers actually laid down their arms; 
the Afghans, who had aided the Sikhs in the last two 
battles, fled in dismay ,po their own country ; and the whole 
of the Punjabt^vas immediately annexed, and became part 
and parcel ^f^;)he British empire. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE SEPOY WAR. 

A.D. 1857 58. 

The Bengal army was at one time one of the most stanch 
and faithful in the worlds and, considering that it was 
composed entirely of subdued races, it was strange that it 
was so. There had been minor outbreftks in it in the past, 
like those at Vellore in 1806, at Barrackpore in 1824, and 
at Ferozepore in 1844; these only involved the dis- 
obedience of one regiment, or two or three regiments, at a 
time, and scarcely exceeded the disaffection that is occasion- 
ally exhibited in the best-disciplined armies of Europe. 
For a conquered nation the sepoy*- had always shown the 
greatest reverence and admiration for, a’nd the greatest de- 
votion to, their conquerors. History contains no better 
instance of fidelity on the part of Jiirelings and a subject 

1 

race. 

But the defects of British temper were (^t^ard to bear, 
and were calculated to provoke some;, day a reactionary 
outbreak. The loyalty of the sepoy canxe in time to he 
confounded with servility; his faithfulness to his s^lt was 
quoted as a proof of his meanness. Cowardice could not 
bq imputed to>. him,* for he had fought as bravely for his 
masters as the soldiers drafted out of England at ten times 
his cost; but that faithfulness on which he prided was dis- 
credited and even contemned. His pay indeed was scanty 
as compared with that of his European comrade, but he 
did not mind that; what he did mind was that, while 
the prejudices of his European pomrade were t^:eated 
with respect, his own were kiighed at, and his religion 
broadly abused. These causes together began gradually to 
give birth to a general discontent, which culminated on 
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the annexation of Oude^ from which the Bengal army 
had always, for the rjjiost part, been recruited. It is not 
that the sepoys felt particularly aggrieved by the annexa- 
tion. They knew %vell en^/figh that under the English 
Government they would be better cared for than they had 
ever been under their native princes. But their connections 
with the Talookdars, or chiefs, were naturally intimate, and 
those clue,fs found, it easy to practise on their feelings and 
fears. • 

The ostensible cause of the Mutiny was fear of religion 
and caste ; but it was not the only, or even principal cause. 
The mine was long ready for the spark which at last 
ignited it. The English officer was at one time loved and 
feared as a god ; but that was when he identified himself 
with the regiment he. commanded, eat even the Iddoos^ 
(a native sweetmeat) which the sepoys gave to him ! The 
officer who looked with ill-disguised scorn on his men had 
no right to expect the same affection and devotion from 
them; and, if military discipline enforced an outward ob- 
servance of respect, the show was an outward one only. 
Many of the officers were unacquainted with their men, 
and kept aloof from them ; and, considering the honour- 
able professwn they followed, these men could scarcely 
do otherwise!' than repay such indifference with hatred and 
contempt. 

These reasons account for the wide-spread disaffection 
that jyas discovered. The ostensible pleas for the outbreak 
were, we have said, fears for the loss of caste and faith. 
The fables on which those fears •were based were pre- 
posterous; but the fe^rs were not the Ic^ genuine. It is 
said that Russian spies fanned them, to avenge in India 
the Crimean defeat; it is certain that the titled budtndshes 
in India itself did so. The sea-imported salt was adul- 
terated with ground bones; the ghee^ or melted butter, 
was cheapened vrith animal fat : such were the stories 
sedulously propagated*, tk#- conviction of the truth of which 


It is related of Lord Gough that he used to do this frequently. 
VOL. H, C C 
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was firmly impressed, not on the sepoys only, but on all 
the lower classes throughout the land. Nay, cows^ bones 
were believed to be mixed with flour, and the water ' of 
wells polluted by flesh and bones beir g thrown into them . 
If the men were asked: With what object could all this 
have been done?^’ the reply was prompt: ^‘Simply to 
make one caste of us which was the constant burden of 
the missionary's song. The Russian spies knew well how 
to make the English unpopular, and, if they had a hand in 
the matter, they did their work beautifully. The titled 
charlatans in the country understood the game still better, 
and left no stone unturned to serve their own little ends. 
It was they who propagated the so-cdlled prophecy that 
the English Government was destined to last for a hundred 
years only, and, having commenced in 1757, would assuredly 
terminate in 1857; it was they who sent round the mys- 
terious cakes to rscertain the feelings of the entire army, 
and excite the lukewarm to join the insurgent cause. 

The greased cartridges were the spark that ignited the 
mine. Before the Enfield rifle was introduced the car- 
tridges in use were made of a patch of cloth smeared with 
a mixture of wax and oil. For the new rifle the projectile 
had to be greased to facilitate its parage down the bore. 
There is no doubt that animal fat was used — ^fikcf fat, if not 
that of pigs ; and to louck such fat was, to the Hindu 
sepoy at least, as revolting as to bite off the ends. The 
change made in the platoon exercise by which the ends of 
the cartridges were directed to be torn with the fingers, in- 
stead of being bitten off with the teeth, besides coming too 
lat‘e, did not I^ially obviate the objection raised against 
their use. 

The first symptoms of open discontent were exhibited at 
Hum Dum,in January 1857. Alow caste had applied 
to a Byahman sepoy for water from his lotdL This the latter 
indignantly refused, asking the Idscdr at the same time how 
he dared to make such a request, 1 The reply was that the 
caste on which the Br&hman prided so much did mot really 
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exist, for all the sepoys, both Brdhmans and others, were 
alike required to mal^e use of cartridges smeared with the 
fat of'Gows and pigs. The taunt ran like wildfire from 
. Dum Dum to Barrl^ckpore, ^here discontent was shown by 
several acts of incendiarism. It blazed forth fully in an 
attempt made, in March, by a sepoy of the 34th Regiment, 
named Mungul Panday, to raise all his comrades to rebellion, 
and in his wounding the Adjutant and Sergeant-Major of 
his regiment. With the exception of one man, a Mahome- 
dan, no one volunteered to defend their officers, while, on 
Mungul P^nday being arrested, they all shouted for his re- 
lease. Mungul P^nday and his chief abettor, the Jemadar 
of his regiment, were tried, condemned, and hanged ; and 
the whole of the 34th Regiment was disbanded. 

The men of the 19th N. I. at Berhampore simultaneously 
showed their teeth. They refused unanimously to receive 
the ammunition proposed to bo supplied to them for a 
parade, and then broke into the armoury and took possession 
of their muskets. Vacillating subsequently, they were in- 
duced to lay down tlieir arms, after which, with the assist- 
ance of the irregular cavalry and artillerymen at the station 
who remained loyal, they were marched down to Barrack- 
pore, and disbanded.' They received their punishment very 
sorrowfully 5 said that they had been instigated into revolt 
by the 34th ; and only asked to be allowed to attack that 
regiment and .punish it, before being sent adrift for good. 
Butjihis request was of course not complied with. 

At about the same time two sepoys of the 70th N. I. and 
one of their ofiicers were convicted iiv Calcutta of having con- 
spired to attack the fojt, a mad idea, for which they weref dis- 
missed the service, though the more appropriate punishment 
at the time would have been imprisonment, since, mad or 
not, the men were certainly disaffected, and entertained 
treasonable intents which they should not have been per- 
mitted to ventilate. The disaffection was more general at 
XJmbdlU, where the^^^^N. I. gave vent to it by incen- 
diary acts on a large scale. At Lucknow, also, the 7th 

c c 2 
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Oude Irrej^ulars exhibited the same feeling, and, being 
drawn up on parade for the purpose- of being disbanded, 
threw down their arms and fled ; a certain portion of them 
being successfully pursued and' brough1^?^back as prisoners, . 

The general revolt dates from the outbreak at Meerut, in 
the first week of May, when eighty-five men of the 3rd Bengal 
Cavalry refused to receive any cartridges, though they were 
asked to use, not the new ones, but those to whieh they 
were accustomed. The recusants were tried and sentenced to 
imprisonment from six to ten years, and then marched off 
to the jail. On the next day the jail was broken into 
by their comrades and the prisoners discharged. The 3rd 
cavalry was now joined by the i ith and 20th N. I. They all 
rushed to their arms, and, taking possession of them, but- 
chered every European, including females and children, who 
came in their way, massacring many native inhabitaiits 
also, without disc Imination, and setting fire to all build- 
ings they could reach. They then proceeded to Delhi, in- 
cited that city to revolt, and then initiated there the same 
course of massacre and arson as , at Meerut, men being 
recklessly hunted down, women violated and hacked to 
pieces, and little children tossed on the points of bayonets 
with fiendish delight. After satiating their C^npetites in 
this manner they went up to the palace of the King, an old 
man of eighty years, whom they proclaimed sovereign of 
India, a terrible responsibility which his fears prevented 
him from refusing. It is simply absurd to say that, the 
Mutiny was organized and matured by him. No one in the 
palace was fit to do either. He joined the movement only 
from fear, perhaps also from hope. 

The garrison at Delhi consisted of three native regiments 
— the 38th, 54th and 74th — and a battery of native artillery. 
All these made common cause with their comrades of Meerut 
and the rabble of the city ; there was evidently previous 
concert between the parties thus brought together. An 
immense supply of war materiaK) Vas in the magazine at 
Delhi. The mutineers trying to reach these, Lieutenai^t 
Willoughby ordered the magazine to be blown up, and was 
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himself so severely injured by the explosion that he died of 
his wounds. Many yf the mutineers also were killed, and 
tTiat edabled the remaining European inhabitants of the 
place to make a ru]R\ for Kurilal, which was reached by some, 
though they were hotly pursued. 

When the tidings of these risings reached Calcutta there 
was a general panic among the white inhabitants, with 
vows otwengeanc^ uttered in bated breath. The only man 
really' equal to the occasion was the Governor- General, Lord 
Canning, who was loyally aided by several eminent civilian 
advisers. He had only two English Regiments in Calcutta, 
and could not send them off to Delhi at once; but he 
instantly applied to Lord Elgin and Gen. Ashburnham, 
who were proceeding to China at the head of the expedition 
directed against that country, begging of them to divert 
their forces for the rescue of India ; and he simultaneously 
asked the Governors of Madras and Bombay to send up 
promptly as much assistance as they could spare. The 
China-expedition forces did not arrive in time to assist 
materially in fbe reconquest of India. They reached Cal- 
cutta in September 1857, and could only be employed 
against Lucknow, which was relieved in November follow- 
ing. But •the assurance that they were coming was a bul- 
wark of hope and strength to the English already in the 
country, and enabled them to get through the stupendous 
work they actually did achieve. 

yhe infection from Meerut and Delhi was first caught at 
Lucknow and Cfi,wnpore, and spread thence down to Azim- 
gurh and Bendres. At Lucknow the first symptoms of 
disaffection were shpwn by the 7th Oud% Irregulars sto early 
as the 2nd May, after which a general discontent among 
the troops continued, which found vent on the 30th idem, 
when nearly all the native regiments rebelled together, and 
fled towards Seetdpore, whither they were pursued by 
Gen. Lawrence, who was ifowever not able to capture 
ihany of them. This followed by an insurrection in the 
city, and the assemblage of some seven or eight thousand 
rebels on the Fyzdbdd road. Lawrence attacked these 
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confidently, but was beaten back, and, finding that the 
cantonments and forts could not loi?g be safely held, he, 
with all the Europeans at the place, withdrew into the 
Residency, where they were cbsely besVlged. 

On the 3rd June the 17th N.I., at Azimgurh, rose, 
but, abstaining from massacres, rode off towards Ghdzee- 
pore. This led to an attempt being made on the 4th June 
to disarm the 37th N.I. at Benares, which was .resisted, 
whereupon the Madras troops under Col. Neill began to 
fire upon them, which sent them flying in confusion. 

At Cawnpore the 2nd Cavalry and ist N.I. broke out on 
the 4th June, and on the 5th were joined by the 53 ^’^ 

56th N.I., over all of whom Nana Saheb, ol* Bithoor, a titled 
miscreant, the adopted son of the deposed Peishwa (see 
Chapter XLI., p. 347), assumed a sor 4 ;of general command. 
The Europeans there, about nine hundred souls, took refuge 
within a feeble in^renchment hurriedly put up, which still 
held out for nineteen days, after which period they capitu- 
lated, Nana agreeing to convey them safely down the Ganges 
to Allahabad. But they had scarcely embarked when, at a 
given signal, the boatmen leapt from their vessels into the 
river, while a murderous fire was opened on the passengers, 
and the thatched roofs of the boats wef,e set^on flame. 
Only four Europeans escaped. Those who did not perish 
in the attack made on them were taken prisoners, together 
with the women and children, and they, with one hundred 
and twenty-six fugitives from Futtehgurh, were , all 
butchered together in their prison-house just the day 
before Gen. Havelock arrived to rescue them. This tale 
of tetfor has beeit frequently described. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine how horrible the reality was. 

The next to rise was the 6th N.I. at All^hdbdd, which 
did so on the first week in June, after it had voluntarily 
come forward to be allowed to march against the Delhi 
mutineers ; and it was soon joined by the Oude Horse. A 
Mahomedan Moulavi set himself Kp id this place as the 
representative of the emperor of Delhi, and directed lall the 
acts of violence that were perpetrated, till Col. Neil/ was 
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able to save the station, thbugh unfortunately not without 
punishing the guiltless with the guilty, according to his 
wont. 

The foci of rebelJ^on now 'were Delhi and Lucknow, the 
latter having Cawnpore for its chief out-post. The other 
places where the infection had also spread were Juanpore, 
Futtehgurh, Rohilkund, and all the more important stations 
in Oude, In Central India, the Saugor and Nerbuddd 
districts were intensely agitated, and so also was Bundel- 
kund, while Jliansi figured as the capital of outrage and 
revolt. There was revolt also at Nusseerabad and Neemuch, 
and in the dominions of Holkar and Scindid., though the 
chiefs themselves remained faithful to the Government, 
their troops marching ofi' to join the insurgents elsewhere. 
In the Punjab, the disaffected at Meean Meer and Peshdwar 
were early disarmed, but there were risings at Murdun, 
Jullundhur, and Loodiana, all of which however were 
vigorously suppressed : and a few sepoys only were able to 
escape from those places to swell the insurgent ranks at 
Delhi. 

The first advance of a British army against Delhi was 
made under Sir H. Barnard, who laid siege to the city on 
the 8th June. He was not permitted to take up a position 
unopposed, and in the conflict which ensued, the mutineers 
were actually, headed by European traitors! When the 
complaint was so loud and bitter against the faithlessness 
of ^ conquered race, what shall we say of the English, 
Scotch, and Irish deserters who fought against their own 
countrymen for filthy lucre, to ajjd a rancid cause? The 
mutineers were frequently beaten back^ but Barnard was 
not able to take Delhi by a coup, He^was not able even 
really to invest the city, and several times had great diffi- 
culty in repelling the enemy. He at last died, worn out 
by fatigue and vexation, and his successor, Gen. Reid, 
resigning from ill-health, tifte command of the siege 
devolved on Brig.*^G6«v Wilson. The entire force before 
Delhi at this moment amounted to about seven thousand 
men, while the number of the mutineers within it was not 
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less than sixteen thousand, ^nd was increasing daily. 
Brig,-Gen. Nicholson arrived with further reinforcements 
on the 14th August, and commencea active operations by 
a victory gained over a rebel army a^iNuzuffgurh on the 
24th. The siege preparations to cannonade the city were 
now more actively proceeded with, and two breaches being 
effected, an assault was made on the 14th September. The 
contest was a 'most sanguinary one, but in great part 
successful. The assaulting party had been divided into 
four columns, of which one only was defeated and driven 
back, while the other three gained all the towers, bastions, 
and ramparts they had operated against. The combat was 
continued all through the i6th, 17th, anrf i8th September, 
on which last date a considerable portion of the south part 
of the city was taken. On the 19th an attack was made on 
the palace, one of the gates of which was blown open, after 
which the city wc i fully occupied. No quarter was given 
on either side. The king and his family fled, but were 
overtaken by Capt. Hodson, and this brought the siege of 
Delhi to a close. The pursuit of the rebels thence was 
conducted by Col. Greathed with crushing activity. 

In the direction of the other great centre of revolt, the 
first battle of Havelock with the rebel army w&s^ fought at 
Fuitehpore, and the next near the Pandoo Nuddee, in both 
of which the enemy were defeated. It#, is .affirmed that 
this second action, which was fought on the iSth July, 
hastened the catastrophe at Cawnpore; but there ia^,no 
doubt that Nana had planned the outrage from the first. 
He was defeated in persoji at Akerwa, on the Grand Trunk 
Koad/-on the i6th> Havelock proceeding thence to C6wn- 
pore on the 17th, to find with grief and vexation that he 
had come too late. He hunted N6na to Bithoor, and took 
and levelled his palace with the ground ; but the fiend bore 
a charmed life, and effected his escape. Neill was now sent 
for from All^hdb^id, and was left at Cawnpore, where he 
perpetrated those avenging acts of <rlolehce which brought 
so much discredit on the English name. Haveldck in 
tlie meantime endeavoured to pass on to Lucknow, and 
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on the way to it gave Ndna another terrible defeat at 
Oondo. But the enaray mustered strong around him, and 
hh was eventually obliged to fall back and join his forces with 
those of Neill ; no^ was he» able to stir forth again till 
Gen. Outrara came up with further reinforcements in the 
middle of September, when they all resumed their march 
on Lucknow, after winning a splendid victory at Mungnl- 
war on the 2 1st. 

The- joy of the Lucknow garrison on the arrival of 
Outrara and Havelock was great, though the relieving 
force was very inconsiderable— only a little above two 
thousand men, while the rebels who disputed their entry 
were about fifty thousand strong. The command of opera- 
tions was assumed by Gen. Outram, as senior in cornr 
mand; but they were confined for the time merely to beating 
buck the enemy, whom the English were not yet strong 
enough to drive away. Fresh relief came at last with the 
Commandcr-in*Chief, Sir Colin Campbell in November; 
but, even with this addition, the total English army at 
Lucknow at tBis time did not exceed six thousand men. 
The operations of Sir Colin were necessarily confined to a 
series of isolated sieges and bombardments ; but he con- 
quered his way step by step to the Jlesidency, and the garri- 
son were finally relieved on the 17th November, and after- 
wards conveyed to„Cdwnpore for greater security. Several 
attacks on the outposts at Cdwnpore were made by the 
Gwalior contingent which had arrived at that place : but 
they were beaten back, and on the 6th December there was 
a general engagement, in which the enemy were completely 
defeated, after which they fled towards Sithoor. 

C^wnpore being now safe, the Commai\der-in-Chief again 
advanced upon Lucknow, after active operations in the in- 
tervening country; while Jung Bahadoor approached more 
slowly in the same direction from Nepal. The attack on 
Lucknow was made in March 1858, the attacking army 
being about twenty'- thrge thousand strong. The first few 
days were spent in skirmishes, after which the enemy com- 
niencetl a series of assaults on the besieging force, which 
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were invariably repelled. The English batteries opened fire 
on the 9th March, and on the loth ^e first or outer line 
of defence was conquered. The resistance was desperate ; 
the contests extremely bloody. By tj|te 17th the English 
were complete masters of the city ; but the dispersion of 
the rebel forces was not efiected till a long time after. 
Henceforth the war all over India was only a war of pursuit, 
lengthened out more and more as the bands operated against 
began to split up and get scattered. Leader after leader was 
followed up and defeated ; traitor after traitor captured and 
punished. The arch-traitor Ndna alone eluded even the 
most vigorous pursuit made after him, and has not been 
taken to this day. Some believe that he is dead ; but others 
assert that he is yet alive — either in Nepal or Thibet. 

The proclamation announcing tfie suppression of the 
Mutiny was issued in 1859. Nothing more heroic than 
this reconquest of the country is to be found in the history 
of the world. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS, 

^^This is a country well worth fighting for/^ exclaimed 
William of Orange, when looking down from an elevated 
position on one of the beautiful landscapes of Ireland. The 
same, we believe, ^must have been the feeling of every 
invader of India from the time of Semiramis to that of 
Clive. It was her beauty, her richness, and her fertility 
that made her so long, what she seems to have always 
been from the remotest antiquity, the principal battle-field 
of Asia. 

But this very misfortune seems to have conferred on her 
an advantage not of petty importance; it made her the 
home of several martial races, albeit not so hardy as the 
races of the North. Our conquerors are accustomed to 
laud their own deeds of heroism ; and well they may do so 
for all that t}i^ir arms have achieved. But they should at 
the same time try to appreciate the heroism of a people 
that has fought -and^sufiered — fought, to be defeated and 
trampled upon* by strosgttr men — for not less than four 
thouipy^ years, Clive won the battle of Plassey at the 
head of three thousand men ; five hundred and fifty years 
before him Buktyar Khiliji conquered Bengal at the head 
of eighteen horsemen <=»nly. But because Bengal has neVer 
fought for her freedom it does not follow that all India has 
not done so. Stabrobat^es repelled the Assyrian army from 
the banks of the Indus ; Alexander would never have con- 
quered Porus but for the latter^s differences with Taxilus 
and Porus the Younger ; Mahomed Ghori was defeated by 
Prit^Ju Rdj at the battier* of Tirouri, and only succeeded 
afterwards in consequence of the feud between Prithu and 
Jayachfind ; Bdber, after conquering the P^thdns, was all 
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but defeated by Sanga, who hkd unfortunately no artillery 
to silence the Mogul guns ; Ahmed Shfih Doorani was so. 
violently dealt with by the Mahrattds at Pdniput tfiat, 
though victorious, he wisely ref raine/t from assuming the 
throne of Delhi ; and the English, in their* day, have had 
ample occasion to know — at Seringapat^m, Assaye, Chil- 
lian wallah, and elsewhere — that the natives can fight, and 
fight well — not only from the valour of .the enemies by 
whom they were opposed, but from that of the very hire- 
lings who fought on their behalf. If these pages enforce 
any conviction it is this that, particular provinces excepted, 
India is peopled throughout by fighting races, who may 
have been frequently defeated in the past, but are at all 
times ready to fight over again. The science of war has 
not been well understood by them ; ^and. hence in the battles 
waged by them they have always trusted to their numbers 
and their courage. But the men who came forward to 
fight were not spiritless cowards. Under French training 
the Sikhs and the Mysoreans became, what the English 
found them to their cost, almost as good" Soldiers as any 
that the second-rate European countries have ever turned 
out : and those who have had English training are in no 
respects inferior to them at this day. 

This then may be admitted, that there are in India itself 
the best materials required for her defence, and that if the 
Government is able to utilize those materials properly it 
shall never have occasion to apprehend the brighte^y^em 
of the British crown being snatched away by a foreign 
hand. We do not believe that Russia has any designs on 
India; but, everf if she had, she has, no chance whatever of 
success, unless the English be untrue to themselves. Of 
the latest invaders Nkdir Shdh brought with him an army 
variously estimated at between seventy and one hundred 
and sixty thousand men, while Ahmed Shdh^s army, it is 
known, was about eighty thousand strong. In our day 
the Sikh armies, that opposed ihe English and were* de- 
feated, were never less than fifty thousand strong ; but it 
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would be a compliment to the Russian army to say that it 
is equal in soldierly qualities to the Khdlsd host. Unless, 
tlieVefore^' Russia can se^d down to India a trained army of 
eighty thousand meh— which' means a total force not less 
than one hundred and sixty thousand strong, for half the 
number must be left on the route to hold it and keep it 
open — she has no business in India. For an army eighty 
thousand strong the English Government seems to be 
pretty well prepared at all moments ; to oppose a stronger 
army it has ample materials at hand which can be easily 
made serviceable. 

This, all comers should understand, is the actual position 
of England in India. In the calculation, however, we 
assume peace and accord within India itself; and it is 
here that the real difficulty of the English Government lies. 
If the English are disliked in India, that is owing less 
to mistakes in their policy than to their haughty temper, 
by which they have created more enemies in the country 
than by any official irregularity. Misgovernment and 
neglect in the administration arc now things of the past ; a 
very intelligent acquaintance with the country has been 
acquired by its rulers, which has already led to great im- 
provement in Uie condition of the people. But the English 
rulers have not yet acquired what the French, for instance, 
would have mastcred^at the very outset, the art of making 
the natives their friends;^..pjad all Britain should understand 
clearly that till this art is acquired her hold on India must 
necessarily be insecure. The sword has nowhere been able 
ever long to retain the conquests made by itself ; and it 
would be well, alike f^r the governors aifd the governed, 
if it were even now distinctly understood that it was English 
pride only, and nothing ^se, that made the sepoy army 
mutinous. The Government has been loudly congratulat- 
ing itself that it has got rid of a bad bargain, that its pre- 
sent army is better constituted and more faithfully attached 
to it than was the lasK 4J«t these are fallacious hopes and 
anticipations if the English in India fail continuously in 
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the respect that is due to the !*ights and feelings of the races 
they rule over. What is imperatiYO, therefore, is that thej 
should look to their social manners now as carefully as to 
their public policy and administj^itive efficiency. One 
lesson has been given, and a fearful lesson it was to all 
parties concerned. It depends on the rulers of the country 
themselves to prevent its being repeated. 
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Ber^r Rfijdh, power and position of the, 327 ; operations, against the, 329 ; 
defeat of the, 329, 331 ; new rfij4h and bis in trigues with the Peishwd, 343 ; 
defeat and surrender of the, 344 ; terms of re- in statement rejected by the, 
347 ; fresh intrigues and flight of the, 347 ; final refuge found 348. 

Bhurtporb, the Capture op, 356. 

Bhurtpore, fortress of, 333 ; j’epulse of the English from, 333 ; Ochterlony’s 
engagement with *he r^jdh of, 356 ; hostility of Doorjun Sdl at, 856 ; siege 
and capture of, ZST . ' 

Black -Hole, tragedy of the, 309. 

BUKTTilR KhiLIJI, THE CONQUESTS OF, 219. 

Burmese, aggressions of the, 349 ; war with the, 349 ; character of the war 
throughout, 351 ; final defeat of and conclusion of peace with the, 354 ; 
second war with the, 855. 

Burmese War, the, 349. 

Bux&r, battle of, 313. 

C ASHMERE and the hill-states of the Punj&b, cession of, 380; sold to 
Gol&b Sing, 380. 

CathaBi^ fight of Alexander with the, 188. 
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Cdvrnpore, outrage at, 890. I 

Chandragupta, the accession to the throne of, 191; delivery of the country 
from the Macedonian j^ke by, 192 ; conclusion of peace with Seleucus 
• Nicator by, 192. ^ 

Ghilli&nw&ll&h, indecisive battle of, ^2. 

China, thb Expbdition Ito, across thb HimXlayXs, 229. 

China, friendly intercourse with, 230. 

Choh&ns, rivalry between the, and the R&htores, 216. 

ChundA Skheb and Mahomed Ali, their contentions in the Cdmatic, 301. 
Civil Wars, the, waged by the Sons op SbAh JehXn, 263. 

Clive, achievements of, in Madras, 802 ; achievements of, in Bengal, 809. 
Concluding Remarks, 395. 

CumU Devi, capture of, and marriage with All&udeen, 225. 

1\AHIR DESPATI, defeat of, 198 ; daughters of, 198. 

^ D4r4 Sheko, the first son of ShAh JehAn, 263 ; suspicions of, against 
Aurungzebe, 264 ;*conflict of, with SoojA, MurAd, and Aurungzebe, 265 ; 
battle fought by, on the banks of the NermuddA, 265 ; defeat of, near 
AgrA, 266 ; further defeat of, near Ajmere, 269 ; flight, capture, and 
death of, 270. 

Darius, invasion of, 184. 

Deeg, battle of, 383. 

Delh^siege and capture of, 391. 

Dewal Devi, capture of, and marriage with Chizer, 227. 

DhritarAshtra, history of, 177. 

Dionysiacs, the, of I^nnus,*155; Indian accounts corresponding therewith, 159. 
Doorga DAs, artifice of, for liberating Jeswant Sing's widow and children, 
271 ; sets up Akbar, the son of Aurungzebe, as emperor, 273. 

Dost Mahomed, becomes ruler of Kabool and Ghazni, 859 ; English overtures 
for alliance with, 860 f disagreement with, 360 ; war with, 360 ; defeat 
and 8urren<j^^0^ 3^ ; sent down to India, 363. 

Dubbfi, battle of, 873. 

Duryodhon, eldest son of DhritarAshtra, 177 ; jealousy of, towards the PAii- 
davas, 178 ; o'^position of, to the claims of the PAndavas, 179 ; flight of, 
from the field of Kuru-fUreua, 181 ; fight of, with Bheem, 181 ; death of, 

I l'NGLISH, wars of the, with the French, ^99; successes of the, under 
^ Clive and Lawrence, 302 ; operations of Lally (igafnst the, 304 ;»final 
victory of the, over the French, at WAndewAsh, 3fy5 ; complications with 
the NawAb of Bengal, 308; successes of the, in Bengal, 309 to 313; 
acquisition of BehAr by the, wars of the, with Hyder Ali and Tippoo, 
815 ; first war of the, with the MahrattAs, and occupation of Delhi and 
AgrA, 826, 331 ; wars of the, with NepAl, 335 ; second war of the, with 
the MahrattAs, and the PindAris, 340 ; war of the, with the Burmese, 349 > 
capture of Bhurtpore by the, 356 ; jppitf of the, with the AfghAns, 359 ; 
conquest of Soinde, by tje, j71 ; War of the, in GwAlior, 874 ; war of the, 
v^th the Sikhs, 376; the Sepoy war, 884. 

Bnolish ANh THB Frbnoh, t^b Struqqlbs betwsbm the, 299. 

BihortAions of Alexander to his troops, 188 . 
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JIEEOZESHUHUK, 


battle of, 378. 


G ANDHAMADANA, herbs of, 167. 

Ghazni, storming of, 362 ; evacnatipu of the g!).rrison at, and their fate, 
368; destruction of, 368. 

Ghiijis, expeditions against and submission of the, 363 ; agreement and dis- 
agreement with the, 364 ; attacks of the, on Kabool and Jell&I&b4d, 364. 
Gickers, chastisement of the, by Mahomed Ghori, 218 ; Mahomed Ghori 
killed by the, 218. 

Gonerdha, fight of, with Balardm, 174. 

Goojerdt, battle of, and its results, 383. 

Guicowar, power and position of the, 327; difficulties of the, with the Peishwi, 
341. 

Gurh Beetli, conquest of, 1 97. 

GwitLioR War, the, 374. 

TTERCULES, the Adventures op, 171. 

Hercules, identified severally with Balardm, Krishna, and others, 171. 
History of India, three parts of the, 147. 

Holkdr, power and position of, 327 ; conduct of, 331 ; operations against, 
332 ; flight of, amongst the Sikhs, 334 ; terms granted to, 334 ; new 
Holk^r, a minor, and complications arising therefrom, 344; defeat of, 
and terms grantee to, 345. 

Humdyun, rebellion of the brothers of, 240 ; wars of, with Shore Shdh, 240 ; 
saved from being drowned in the Ganges, 241 ; flight and sufferings of, 
242 ; refuge found at Amerkote by, 242 ; recon ^uest o^ India by, 246. 
HumAtun, the rboonquest op India bt, 245. 

HumAyun, the Wars op, with Shbre ShAh, 240. 

Hyder Ali, rise of, 315 ; becomes Snlt4n of Mysore, 316 ; opposed by the 
Nizfim, the Mahrattfis, and the English, 316 ; confederacy changed by, 
against the English, 316 ; operations conducted by, 'ki^d against, 316 
to 320 ; death of, 820. 

Htdbb Ali and Tippoo SdltAn, the Wars with, 315. 

I NDIA, THE Conquest op, by the MAHO]|p|g^s, 213. , 

Indrajit, achievements of, 166, 167 ; death of, 167. 

Intboduotort Eemares, 147. 

TABASANDHA, fight of, with Krishna, 173, 174; disagreement of, with 
J the PAndavas, 174; deatk of, 174. 

JellAt&b4d, relief of, b| Gen. Sale, 364 ; relief of, by Gen. Pollock, 367. 
c ^ 

AB001j> entry of the English into, 862 ; reception of Sh&h Sooji in, 362 ; 
JUl removal of the bulk of the English aim/ from, 362 ; Afgh&n attack on, 
and slaughter of Burnes and others, 865 ; attacks on the garrison at, 365; 
massacre of the garrison retreating from, 866 ; reoocupation of, 368 ; final 
retreat from, 369. 

Kabool prisoners, release of^ 869. 

KfilA-Javan, war of, with Krishna, 17h ; death of^ 174. 

KandahAr, garrison at, 867 ; relief of, by 6^en. England, 867. 

Kaogsa, voice from heaven to, 172 ; oondnot of, towards the JASkras, 172. 
Kama, death of, 180. 

Unaif conquest of Alore by, 198 ; singular end of, 198. 

KsAx JiHii Lodi, thi BbbuiIiIoe oi, 260. 
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Krishna, war of, with K&14-Java’W, 173 ; fight of, with SankhAsoora, 175 ; 
descent of, into Yampuri, 175; part taken by, in the battle of Kuru- 
kshetra, 176, 179. • 

Krishna* and BalarAm, '/he Adventures op, 171. 

Krishna and BalarAm, fescue of, in»their infancy, 172 ; youthful pranks of, 
172 ; defeat of, by JaidsandhA, 173 ; flight of, to DwArkA, 173 ; return 
of, to BrindAbun, 173; war of, with Banasur, 174; part taken by, in 
the war of the Kurus and PAndasras, 176, 179. 

Kumbhakarna, achievements of, 166 ; death of, 167. 

Kurus and the Panda vas, the War of the, 177. 

L ASwIrIE, battle of, 331. 

Lucknow, operations against, 389, 393 ; relief of the garrison at, 393 ; 
capture of, 394. 


M ADRSPAtAM, English settlement at, 299. 

MahArAjpore, battle of, 374. 

MAhmood of Ghazni, the Invasions of, 203. 

MAhraood of Ghazni, first expedition of, into India, 203 ; second expedition 
of, 203 ; third and fourth expeditions of, 204 ; fifth and sixth expeditions 
of, 205 ; seventh and eighth expeditions of, 206 ; ninth expedition of, and 
* destruction of TAnnessur by, 206 ; tenth, eleventh, and twelfth expeditions 
of, 207, 208; thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth expeditions of, 209, 
2t0 ; sixteenth expedition of, and destruction of SomnAth by, 21 0 ; 
seventeenth and last expedition of, 212 ; primary states of India during 
the invasions of, 21 2. 

Mahomed, son of AdruDgze\)e, fights on behalf of his father, 266 ; enters AgrA 
under false pretences and makes Sh*Ah JehAn a prisoner, 267 ; is kept a 
prisoner in GwAlior by Aurungzebe, 270. 

^horned Akbar, of AfghAnistAn, collection of troops by, 364 ; operations of, 
against Kab^QL 365 ; invites Macnaghtem to a personal interview and 
kills*lym, 366^^re8ty entered into with, and treachery of, 366 ; massacres 
by, 86?; defeat of, at JellAlAbAd, 367 ; defeat of, at KandahAr, 367; 
hopes of, of ^^troyin^the second English army, 368 ; flight of, 369. 
Mahomed All and.OhundA contentions in the CArnAtic, 301. 

Ma.homed Qhori, the Invasions of, and Conquest of India bt the 
Mi£.<^DANS, 213. 

Mahomed Ghori, first and second invasions of, 213 ; third invasion of, 213 ; 
fourth invasion of, and defeat at Tirouri,f214 ; fifth invasion of, and 
victory gained over Prithu RAi, 215 ; sixth invasioA of, 216 ; seventh in- 
vasion of, 217 ; eighth ifivasion, and death of, 21 7, *218. 

Mahomed Toglek, attempted invagjpn of China by, 229 ; privations sufifered 
by the invading force, 229, 25^0 ; fate of those who returned, 230. 
MahrattAs, consolidation of the power of the, 283 ; development and ex- 
pansion of the, 292 ; character of the, 326 ; establishment of distinct 


sovereignties among the, 327 ; distrust of the English by the, 827 ; leaders 
among the, and their quarrels each other, 327, 328 ; operations 
against the, 328 ; terms grv^t^ to the, 334 ; second war with the, 340 ; 
abolition o/ the PeishwAship and conclusion of peace with the, 347, 848. 

MahrattA War, thk first, 826. 

MahraItA War, thb siooitD, and PiiidAju War, 340. 
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MahrattJL Wars, the subsequent, 281. f 

M&ldeo, imposed upon by Shere Sh6.h, 244. 

Mee^nee, battle of, 372. 

Mehidpore, battle of, 345. 

Meer Cossim, made Subdd&r of Bengal,* 812 ; depo^d, 313 ; battle with, at 
Geri&h, 313 ; battle with, at Bux6.r, 313. ^ 

Meer Jdffer, made Subaddr of Bengal, 311 ; deposed, 312; reinstated, 318. 

Moodkee, battle of, 378. 

Moolr&j, murder of Vans Agnew and Lieut. Anderson by, 381 ; operations 
against, 381 ; surrender, trial, and punishment of, 382. 

MooltAn, siege and storming of, 381. * 

Mozuflfer Jung and N4zir Jung, their contentions in the Deccan, 301. ‘ 

Muchucanda, story of, 174. 

Mulh^r Rao Holk&r, defection of, at the battle of P4niput, 298. 

Mar4d, son of Sbflh Jeh&n and viceroy in Guzer&t, 264 ; proclaimed emperor 
by the army under him, 265 ; opens communications with and is duped 
by Aumngzebe, 265 ; jointly with Aurungzebe tfghts with and defeats 
D4r^, 266 ; is entrapped and imprisoned by Aurungzebe at Gwalior, 268 ; 
is secretly murdered, 270. 

Mutiny, causes of the, 385 ; first indications of the, 386 ; outbreak of the, 
at Meerut, 388 ; spread of the, to Delhi, 388 ; Lord Canning's conduct 
during the, 389 ; ‘•pread of the, to Lucknow, Cjiwnpore, and other places, 
389 ; Delhi and Lucknow the foci of the, 391 ; siege and capture of -Dslhi, 
891 ; operations at Lucknow, 393 ; relief of the Lucknow garrison, 393 ; 
capture of Lucknow and dispersion of the rebel forces, 394 ; suppression 
of the, 394. 

I^ADIR SHAH, the Invasion of, 287. 

A’ N^ir iSh^h, state of India at the time of, 287 ; invited by certain 
omrdhs of Delhi, 287 ; pleas of, for the invasion of India, 287 ; general- 
engagement with, 288 ; sulfmission of Mahomed SJi^h 289; occupation 
of Delhi by, 289 ; quarrel with the Delhians and massacre ordered by, 289 ; 
intercession of Mahomed Shih, and stoppage of massacre by, 290 ; pillage 
of Delhi by, 290 ; concession of, to a playwri^t, 290*; spoils carried off 
by, 290 ; territorial concessions to, 290 ; 4«tiKtment of Niz^m al Moolk 
and S^u Ali by, 290. 

N^nfi S^heb, and the outrage at Cfiwnpore, 390; operations 392.; 

escape of, 394. 

N^ir Jung and Mozuffer Jung^ contentions of, in the Ofimatic, 801. 

Nep^, aggressions coihmitted by, 335 ; war wit^, 335 ; army divisions sent 
against, 335 ; char^bter of the operations conducted, 336, 337 ; succeises of 
Ochterlony, 336, 337 ; conclusion of tba^ar with, 339. 

NbpXl War, the, 335. 


O GHUZ KHAN, invasion ofj^lOO. 

Oniroodha, rape of Ooshfi by, 175 ; marriage of, with Ooshfi, 175. 

Oosh^ rape of, 175. 

Oxydracm and Malli, fight of Alexan^ with ^e, J188, 189. 

“pANDAVAS, illegitimacy of the, 178; fortunes of the, 178 Jjanishaaent 
-L of the, 179 ; return of the, 179 ; fight of the, with the Kuro^ 179, ; 
diaUnguishing features in the characters of tiie, 182. 
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P^ndu, history of, 177. "J 

PXniput, the battle op, 292. 

PfLniput^ army divisions ot the opposing parties at, 297 ; slaughter at, 298 ; 
results of the battle of,'^298. 

ParusbAm, the Expedition of, 15^. 

Parusr^m, the Hindu sto'?y re/^arding, 169. 

PcishwA, origin of the office of the, 288, 326 ; power and position of the, 327 ; 
treaty of Bassein with the, 328 ; complications with the, 341 ; flight and 
pursuit of the, 342 ; fight with the, at Ashtee, 347 ; sun’ender of the, 347 ; 
abolition of the title of, and pension granted to the, 347. 

Perrou, d French ^venturer in the service of Scindi4, 330. 

Persian Invasions, the, 183. 

Persian invasion of Cyrus, 183 ; of Darius, 184 ; of Xerxes, 184 ; of Noshir- 
w&n, 195; of Noshized, 195. 

Pinddris, character and organization of the, 340 ; raids on British territory by 
the, 341 ; preparations for rooting out the, 341 ; flight and pursuit of the, 
345 ; finally brok^ up, 346. 

PindAri and the Second MAHRATTi. War, 340. 

Plissey, battle of, 304, 311. 

Pondicherry, French settlement at, 299. 

Porus, fight of Alexander with, 186 ; submission of, 187 ; liberality of Alex- 
ander to, 187. 

Prittp victory gained by, at Tirouri, 214 ; defeat of, on the banks of the 
Seraswdti, 215 ; taken prisoner and put to death, 215 ; love-adventure of, 
and passage of arms with Jayach4nd, 217. 

Pudmani, story of,^26. 

PonjIb War, the, 376. 

Punnidr, battle of, 375. 

in the wilderness, 161 ; wife of, 
63, 164 ; advance of, to LancA, 
combat of, with KAvana, 166 ; 

Rdmiiugger, battfe of, 381.**^’ 

R^vana, rape of Sitd by, 162 ; army of, 165 ; single combat of, with Rdma, 
163^*4inal battle and death of, 168. 

Rattan Pdl, war of, with AbdoolAh and Abdoor RahmAn, 196. 

Rishaba, herbs of, 167. * ^ ^ 

Runjeet Sing, master of tjie PunjAb, 359 ; consolidation of the Sikh power 
by, 876 ; friendly behaviour of, towards the Engtish, 376 ; successors of, 
876. 

Russophobia, 360. 

OADOOLApORK, battie of, 381. 

^ Sihoo, treaty concluded by, the^^oguls with, 282; ratification of the 
treaty at the time of BAlAjee Yis^^C^th, 283. 

SalivAhana, fight of, with*VilAa^Aditya, 194. 

Saol{;a, wars of, with BAber, 238. 

SangAJm storming of, 188. 

SciNDj, (blUS OoNQUBS* OF, 371. 


^I^MA, banishment of, 161 ; adventures of, 
Havana, 162 ; army of, f 
164pi|ndge constructed by, 164; single 
success ot^^8. 

Rama’s War wm* RAvana, 161. 
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Soinde, the relations of the English with, (l71 ; intrigues of the Ameers of, 
871; operations against, 372; conquest of, 373» 

Scindi^ power and position of, 327 ; operations agp.inst, 328, 830 ; defeat olj 
381 ; terms granted to, 334 ; forced Jreaty with, J43. 

Scythians, inroads of the, into India, 169 ; stand of ^ikramiditya against the, 
193 ; gradual spread of the, into India, 194. 

SoTTflio Inyasions, the, 169. 

Seet^buldee, battle of, 344. 

Seleucus Nicator, appearance of, on the banks of the Indus, 192 ; conclusion 
of peace with, and gift of a daughter to Chandragupta by, 192. 

Srmiramis, THE Invasion OP, 161. 

Semiramis, account of, by Ctesias, 1 61 ; Sh^m^ Devi of India identified with, 
153. 

Sepov War, the, 384. 

Sksostris, the Expedition of, 166. 

Sesostris, account of, by Diodorus Siculus, 158. 

ShAh JkhXn, the Rebellion op, 256. 

ShXh JehXn, the Civil Wars waged by the Sons of, 263. 

Shdh Jeh^n, murder of Chusero by, 255; rebellion of, against Jehiingire, 
256; defeat and flight of, 257, 258 ; offer of alliance from, rejected by the 
Portuguese, 258 ; peace with Jeh^ngire and subsequent life of, 258 ; ascent 
of, to the throne. 259 ; training of the sons of, 263; intemperance and 
sickness of, 264 ; civil wars waged by the sons of^ 266. 

Shfih Sooj^, inheritance of, 359 ; expulsion of, from the throne of AfghiCnisUn, 
359 ; residence of, in India, 359 ; treaty of tlje English with, 860 ; en- 
throned at Kandahdr, 361 ; reception of, at Kabool, "362; assassinated, 
368. 

Shere Shib, wars of, with Humdyun, 240 ; wars of, in RAjpootan^, 243 ; com- 
pliment paid to Riljpoot valour by, 244 ; killed at Kalinjar, 244. 

Shere’s Wars in RAjpootanA, €43. 

Shetbandha, construction of, 164. 

Shishak, expedition of, 158. j. 

Shitfib R4i, distinguished conduct of, at the battle of Geri&h^313. 

Sikh Power in the PunjAb, rise of the, 284,^ 

Sikhs, history of the, 284, 376; opinion entertained of English power by the, 
377 ; aggression of the, 377 ; first series of battles with the, ^jyif'treaty 
concluded with the, 380 ; fresh rupture with the, 381 ; second series of 
battles with the, 381 ; fina^ defeat of the, and annexation of the Punjab, 
393. • 

SiU, rape of, 162 ; discovery of, in the Asoka grove by Hanum^n, 163 ; 
restoration of, to R&ma, 168. ^ . 

Sivijee, early life of, 275 ; possessions acquired by, 275 ; confirmation of the 
possessions of, 276 ; open rupture of, with the Moguls, 276; surrender of, 
and removal to Delhi, 276; Aurungzebe’s daughter's love for, 276 ; escape 
of, from Delhi, 276; regular government established by, 276 ; raids into 
Mogul territories by, 277; desertfcs^of Sdmbajee, the son of, 278 ; return 
of S^mbigee to, 278 ; death of, 278 ; A arns^zebe’s tribute to the memory 
of, 278 ; successors of, and their wars with the Moguls, 278... ^ 

SivAjsb and bis Successors, the Wars of, 275. 

Sobrion, battle of, and its results, 379. 
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Solim&n Sheko, siege of Mongliyr by, 266 ; retreat of, to Cashmere, 268 ; sur- 
rendered toAurungzebe by theV^jihof Cashmere, 268 ; secretly murdered, 
270. 

Somn^tb, gates of, and Lori Ellenborougb^s Proclamation referring thereto, 369. 

gooj^ son of Shih Jeh^?% and viceroy in Bengal, 263 ; aspirations of, for the 
impeiial crown, 266 ; , defeat of, by Solim&n Sheko, 266 ; defeat of, by 
Aurungzebe, 269 ; flight of, and pursuit by Meer Juml4, 269 ; murdered by 
the rijih of Arracan, 269. 

Soor^jfC Dowidh, unfavourable feelings of, towards the English, 308; proceed- 
ings of, 308 ; defeat of, at PUssey, 311 ; captured, and killed by order of 
Meer J^ffer’s won, 312. 

SOBAKTiOIN, THB EXPEDITIONS OP, 200. 

Subakt&gin, victory of, at Lamgh6,n, 200 ; capture of Lamgh&n by, 201 ; 
final defeat of Jaipdl by, 201. 

Sud^eo Bh^o, and the battle of Piniput, 294 , et seq. ; offensive treatment 
of his generals by, 295 ; valour and death of, 298. 

Sukra, charm of, 167< 

Stabrobates, defence of India by, 153. 

Sthdbarpatif the title of Virasena, identified with the “ Stabrobates” of the 
Greeks, 164. 

Struooles between the Enolisu and the French, the, 299. 


f j^XILUS, submission of, 186. 

-^-^iMOOR, the Invasion op, 231. 

Timour, his surname of Hilldk KhdlD how acquired, 232 ; defeat of the Indian 
army by, 232 ; pillage of and outrage in Delhi by, 233 ; mosque of Feroze 
admired by, 2^ ; plunder carried off by, 234. 

Tippoo, power of, 321 ; operations ag&inst, 321 ; negotiations of, with the 
French, 321 ; advance upon Sering^patam against, 323 ; defeat and 
submission of, 324 ; search for confederates by, 324 ; fresh campaign 
.gainst, an^^^-invasibn of Mysore, 324 •, storming of Seringdpatam, 325 ; 
rOTlitonc^offSfSd dy, and death of, 325. 

Tippoo and Hyder Ali, the Wars with, 315. 

Trimbuckjee £!^nglid, iatrigues of, 341 ; assassination of Gungfidhur Sh^stree 
by, 342 ; c^finement ^jf, at Taun4, 342; escape of, 342 ; junction of, with 
the Peishwfi, 346 ; yecapture and imprisonment of, 347. 


TTGRASGN’A, deposition of, byKangsa, 172 ; release of, from confinement 
^ and replacement on the throne, 173. 


Y ANS AGNEW and Lieut. Anderson, murder of,**by Moolrfij, at MoolUn, 
881. 

Vibishana, defection of, 164. 

VikramAditta and SalivAhana, the Wars op, 193. 

Vikram4ditya, stand of, against the Scythians, 193 ; defeat of, by Salivfihana 
and death, 194. 


J^ERXBS, invasion of, 184. 





THE 


RUINS OF‘THE OLD WORLD, 

READ AS MILESTONES OF CIVILISATION; 


CHAPTER I. 

Il^TRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The history of ancient civilisation is a very instructive 
lesson to learn, and no less interesting than it is useful to 
us. The seats of that civilisation were the south of Asia 
ani*’. .small portion ®f Africa, for the Greeks and Romans 
only brought up its rear. Asia was the cradle of mankind, 
the place to which th^ir origin is usually traced, and where 
every phase of their advancement, religion included, was 
developed. A world in herself, she has every variety of 
H .tjduction and every ,variety of climate, together with the 
greaV (j^acHitiw^ ftr internal communication. The stand- 
points of ’t’vilie'ition were the banks of her great rivers, 
namely, of thvV'Tigrls and the Euphrates, the Indus and 
the Ganges, the Hoan'|;-Ho and the Yangtse-Kiang, which 
made the^ countries about them easily accessible. Along- 
side of those rivers arose the capitals of the world, and 
from these centres were difiused a knowledge of literature 
and the arts. SimilsMy, civilisation in Africa was born 
and nurtured on the banj^ sf the Nile, whence it radiated 
northward to Greece and Rome. 


* The grounds gone over in the foUpwing pages have been so well 
trodden by actual travellers that>^e apology for the appearance 
of th^ present work seeids lb US absolutely necessary. The expla- 
nation is sifiaply this ; Some twenty-five years ago the author wrote 
for ^QmCalcvita Review, for December, 1853, an article on “ The 
Ancient Cities of the World,” which purported to be a review of 
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In a great measure civilis^ion is but the result of 
natural advantages. The wild steppes of Central Asia 
could not be, and were not, very favourable to it; still Iftss 
the cold bleak countries further to the north. This was 
also the position of the immense bulk of Africa, and, so 
far as the first ages were concerned, of almost the whole of 
Europe. The two latter divisions of the world and the 
north of Asia were, in fact, virtually unknown ^ to the 
ancients, and Central Asia was only known as the abode 
of nomad tribes that formed nations of conquerors, among 


Mr. Buckley’s Great Cities of the Ancient World, Dr. George 
Suiitli, in his article on “The First Twenty if ears of the Calcutta 
Review'* (which will be found in the Calcutta Review for July, 1874) 
was pleased to saddle that contribution on Lieut. Hardy. The 
author does not know if there is, or evhr was, any officer of that 
name in Her Majesty’s Indian service ; but he is certain that* no 
Lieut. Hardy v .11 ever come forward to claim the paper so 
courteously assigned to him. In subsequent years the autHof felt 
a great desire to revise the article he had before very hurriedly 
written ; but, as he read more and more op the gubject, a mere re- 
vision, he saw, would not meet the requirements of the case fully, 
and hence the re-casting of the whole matter in its present form. 

It is right to add that the author does not pretend to any especiaj 
qualification for the task which has come thus to be undertake" 
him ; and, 'primd facie, the objections to his hai^g^und§j?f*£Ken it 
are certainly great. Where a personal knowledge ,(^^he places 
described was wanting, there was no guarantee fpr^ie descriptions 
given being wholly faithful or correct, an^ he dares not assert that 
those given by him are so in every instance. But, as was stated in 
his article in the CalciUta Review, he thought, and still JjJ;iinks, that 
with the piles of travellers’ books yearly published before him, the 
time was not inappropriaie for a stationary traveller to go over the 
great globe withoftt actually moving from his cool verandah or his 
warm fireside, aifd that the fashion of writing Herodotus-like, 
after personal investigation, was n'pJs^nger peremptorily called for. 
The facts stated by him aice those of other writers, and it is possible 
that in re-stating them in his own way the author may have ooca- 
sionally been led into error. But it does not follow that the in- 
ferences drawn out, or the co^^usions arrived at by him, are, for 
such casual mistakes, necessarily e^oyoTjjs or misleading ; and he 
fully believes that they are not so. • 

With this explanation, the work is offered to the public for what 
it is worth. 
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whom there was no civilis|tion except after their settle- 
.ment and intermixture with the races in the south. Horde 
affer horde of these conquerors were periodically absorbed, 
civilised, and enervated by the south, and the records of 
their fightings form the staple matter of general history. 
With such history, however, we have no concern at present. 
There is a better phase of history revealed in the monu- 
ments which were erected in the centres of civilisation, 
which we are anxious to understand. We learn from those 
monuments, and from them only, the institutions and laws, 
the religions, manners, and customs, of the remotest 
generations of our race. A single building enables us, in 
most cases, to decide correctly what degree of civilisation 
was attained by the country in which it was erected, while 
a succession of buildings explains more fully the progress 
of that civilisation, almost stage by stage ; and it is in this 
light that we wish to review them. A cursory descrip- 
tion of buildings, unaided by plans and sections, may not 
qualify the reader to ^rasp the subject laid before him with 
scientific precision ; but it will ^till suffice to give him a 
general knowledge of it, and that is all we aim at. With 
^<n^^terials apparently no better than clay and bitumen, 
i^aoy^on, the r^arv^el of the old world, was raised, and we 
are anxfc'Js to appreciate that fact in its integrity, not 
only as respeV^§, Bahylon, but all the other great centres of 
the past. 

Civilisation is not solely the product of modern times, as 
is often utireflectingly asserted. There were great nations 
in the world, with a high order of refinement, before our 
era, and the greatness^nd civilisation of our day have only 
been correlatively derived frpm them. We are apt to con- 
sider antiquity as an isolated stagq, unconnected with the 
mass of subsequent records ; but in reality all the cycles of 
historical evolution are linked together, and the present is 
simply the result of a succejpblbn of phases and blended 
influences. The Gre^ ^nd^oman powers were the result 
of the Assyrian and Egyptian powers that had preceded 
them. ^ Without Egypt and Assyria, without Persia and 
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India, there would have beenj^ no Greece or Rome, and 
without Greece and Rome, no England, no France, and no, 
America. We are anxious to underhand this trulTi in its 
fulness, and to explain it. Assyria, Egypt, Persia, India, 
and China acted and re-acted upon each other from our 
earliest knowledge of them, and, in the flux and re-flux of 
progressive development, they imparted and experienced 
influences that helped them all to a parailel civilisation. 
How great that civilisation was can only be discovered 
from the vestiges the ancient cities have left behind them, 
which speak a language that cannot well be misunderstood. 

The improvement of the human race must have been 
progressive ; but the first start in all places appears to have 
been Heaven-directed, and was probably for that very 
reason more remarkable than cancotherwise be accounted 
for. If Providence ordered the dispersion of families* in 
the days of Pcieg, the reunion of families was bro^ht 
about a short time after also by the Divine Will, and led 
to the formation of society and of political confederations. 
If the first era of our history after the defuge commences 
with the confusion of languages, the very next era gives us 
at once the establishment of great monarchies throughcn^ 
the south of Asia and nn the north-east qgmer of 
History has not handed down to us any detajlgdf^oforma- 
tion in respect to the development of these. jjp^^narchies and 
the improvements they initiated ; but there is no question 
that the art of building was among other benefits one of 
the first to be acquired. It seems almost to tave been 
known from a j^riod* anterior to the deluge, for the very 

first efforts of man after that visitation were, we read, 

♦ 

directed towards the erection of a gigantic tower on the 
plains of Shin&r, from which the inference is that be knew 
how to build before that era. It is true that the erection 
of the tower is said to have been superintended by a super- 
natural being named Etah^d; but that does not qualify 
the inference that the small b^nhiifgs in the art badjbeen 
previously made. We have no records of those tteginnin^l 
we are not told when the arte of brick-makiag ninS stone* 
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cutting were learnt. Our ^ry first acquaintance with the 
old world exhibits tq us an enterprising race busily em- 
ployed “in erecting stupendous walls and embankments, 
excavating sepulchral chambers in the bosoms of moun- 
tains, and piling stofies of immense magnitude one above 
another to erect monster palaces and temples. Where 
stone was available it was plentifully used ; where it was 
not available they lost no time in shaping the materials 
which were to take the place of stone, and the materials 
employed of course dictated the form and character of the 
architecture adopted. How was the knowledge of such 
appliances acquired? How is the marvel of their applica- 
tion accounted for^ One of two inferences is unavoidable, 
either that the old world was not then in its infancy or 
adolescence, as our chj*onology makes out, or that the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, and their contemporaries had more 
manhood and more intelligence conferred on them in those 
days than we have in ours. We do not reject the first 
surmise, but attach greater importance to the second, 
namely, that some %ur thousand years ago the races 
that peopled the world, whether known as genii, giants, or 
Cyclops, were more inventive, more robust, and more 
abilve than tbe j^eiferations which people it at present. 
The proofs of their labour, patience, and industry are yet 
before us. Time or J)arbarity, or both, have deprived us of 
many of perhaps the \^ry best monuments that they were 
able to raise ; but the specimens left are still suflScient to 
impress ud^ with a high sense of their knowledge and power. 
We behold astonished the diflBcultiee they mastered, the 
amount of work they got through ; and try to account Tor 
their success by extraneous suppositions.^ But what we 
hold to be so uncomna^ was perhaps not very extraordi- 
nary to them. The pyramids of Egypt and the towers of 
Babylon, the cave-temples of S&Isette and Ellora, and the 
Great Wall of China, probably came oflf as easily from 

their hands as St. Pefer^fi ahdi St. FauPs have done from 

• ^ 

oora - 

a race of giaats then, that erected the fabrics 
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whose ruins we admire. What was the extent of knowledge 
among them that those ruina attesji? If they establish 
anything they establish clearly that <the invention -and isn- 
provement of the arts were among the first and happiest 
fruits of the institution of Govern'ment^ and that the 
nations which were earliest formed into regular states also 
made the greatest number of discoveries. We have heard 
it repeatedly asserted that house-building,, is no proof of 
civilisation and intelligence, as if it were possible to erect 
any extensive building in furtherance of a purpose without 
a knowledge of many arts. The great fallacy is to regard 
house-building as handiwork only. We should never forget 
that even the rudest specimen of a housd requires a design. 
The first hut of the savage is made of rushes and clay, and 
represents the crude development pf his intellect. When 
the desire to improve his residence arises it is certain 
evidence of a "urther development of the mind. If the 
buildings of the past, which we see biit in fragments only, 
indicate a design and the fulfilment of that design ; if they 
were made to answer a purpose and Mid a*nswer that pur- 
pose to the extent intended; if the parts were so arranged 
as to be good-looking without being inconsistent with their^ 
proper uses ; if the oimaments with * whic^they were de- 
corated were not inappropriate and did* not fail^tcTplease ; 
the evidences of constructive skill and a cultivated mind 
become too apparent to be denie^. House-huilding is 
besides a useful art, quite as much as ship-building or 
weaving, and to that extent at least the proof of fivilisatibn 
is manifest. ^ 

The vast buildings of the past indicate great manual 
power. The hafls at Kdrnak, the Buddha temples in India, 
tbn sepulchral mounds of Etruriay^cre all massive buildings 
the largeness of which almost strikes us with surprise ; but 
their largeness, it occurs to us, is a proof not of manual 
power only but of an extensive knowledge of mechanics^ 
nor of mechanics alone, bu^Sf^ geometry, arithmetic; and 
the exact sciences generally. The stones used^in Thebes 
and Fersepolis are so astoundingly large in size tltot it* is 
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not understood at present how they were moved about and 
raised. No mechanic?^! expedients now known would enable 
us**to place them in the positions they occupy. This, as 
we have ourselves suggested, is doubtless a proof partly of 
the prodigious strength and activity of the ancients ; but it 
is assuredly a proof also of great mechanical skill, and of a 
knowledge of those sciences without which that skill could 
not have been v’ell developed. The plans of the buildings 
erected exhibit moreover a thorough knowledge of circles, 
squares, triangles, and tangents ; in Egypt, we find astro- 
nomical ceilings ; in Babylon and Nineveh, the traces of 
libraries ; and the bas-reliefs, sculptures, and paintings met 
with everywhere are indisputable evidences of genius, taste, 
and skill. If all these proofs together do not establish a 
high state of civilisation, we may well deny that there is 
any civilisation in the world even at the present day. They 
maintain that architecture is a technic art, the forms of 
which may be handed down traditionally and its principles 
practised mechanically. Even this argument would not 
tell against the first iflventors gf the art, who laid down 
the principles and forms ; but we do not depend on that 
"reasoning only. We appeal from the buildings to the 
sculptures and" paintings we find on them, since neither 
sculpture nor painting is a mechanical art. Where a high 
standard of these wa?^ attained a high intellectual standard 
must have preceded to* have secured it. 

The development of civilisation seems to have been simub 
taneous Egypt and Assyria, though Assyria is held to 
have been the first-peopled countryi^ of the world. The 
facilities in both countries were absolutely the same, con- 
sisting of broad rivers and a fertile soil, and were equally 
availed of, the people nSCurally taking to industrial occupa- 
tions. The results also were similar, but necessarily marked 
by local differences ; for while in one country they built 
with bricks, in the other they bnilt with stones. Of the archi- 
tectu^ remains now seeii the Egyptian are for that reason 
fonn j to bd" more ancient, for of the first Assyrian period 
no relidi reknain. Along with the Egyptian and Assyrian 
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vesti^ should rank the Indian and Chinese ruins^ if there 
were any of undoubted antiquity to be seen ; but the dates 
of the latter are extremely doubtful, and we . propose 
therefore to notice them separately in ^ later portion of our 
inquiry. The subject does not admit of being chrono- 
logically reviewed, for of the old countries the oldest build- 
ings are not every where extant. 

The independent architectural styles with which the old 
world started were two only, namely, the Egyptian and the 
Assyrian, the former of which appears to have partially 
affected the Indian style, while the latter, formed on the 
banks of the Euphrates, expanded on one side to the 
Mediterranean shore, and on the other all over Persia. 
The Indian and the Chinese styles must also have been of 
about the same age, the former resembling the Egyptian 
style in some respects, though differing from it widely in 
others, while 'he latter was altogether at variance with 
both. The developments in Persia And Ionia were later, 
but simultaneous, though Persia, being the conquering 
power, shot ahead of the other Miithin a short interval. 
Grecian art began in the eighth century before Christ, or 
after the expiratjon of the dark ages in Greece, the Doric^ 
and Corinthian styles being modifications of the Egyptikn 
style, and the Ionic of the Assyrian fetyle. The^cycle of 
ancient arts and civilisation was closed with the name of 
Borne, the style adopted by which was a cdhglomeration of 
all the previous styles. 

Of the above styles the two best known among the oldest 
are the Egyptian ani} the Assyrian, both of which, essen- 
thOly distinct lb every respect, were worked out indepen- 
dency of each *oiher and of all others. If Babylon was 
built eariier than Thebes no tenges of that early age 
remain, the oldest ruins now seen bearing the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar engraved on the bricks. As the fact now 
stands, the ruins of Babylon are less old even than those 
of Nineveh, for Nineveh w^ <^iYoyed by the father of 
Nebuidiadiiezzar in conjunction with Cyaxaresi kifig of 
Medial and therefore before the era when Babyion was 
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rebuilt. The architectupl style of the two cities appears 
however to have., been very nearly the same^ namely, that 
iJl'hieli has been mdde himiliar to us by the excavations of 
]]otta and Layard. The buildings were all made of bricks, 
but were remarkable for their majesty, greatness of design, 
and barbaric splendour, in which respects at least no edifices 
of later periods were ever aide to excel them. They were 
generally o»«e- storied, though some of tliem in Babylon 
may have been higher, and. were built on platforms or hills 
of clay faced with stone, to give them a fictitious elevation. 
The architects had the skill to adapt the form of structure 
to the materials available to them. The art of preparing 
lime was known ; also the mixing of lime with river-sand, 
for several buildings were plastered, and so well plastered 
that the coatings cannot even now be taken off from the 
fragments on which they are seen. Forests did not abound 
in the country, which made it difficult to procure wood, 
and* hence vaulting was largely resorted to, the vault 
being made of bricks. Vaulting was also understood, we 
find, in Myce*n£e and Etruria ^ome twelve centuries before 
Christ. The principle of the common arch too was known 
in Assyria, Egypt, Pei^ia, and elsewhere/and so well under- 
’ stood that tke arch* was never made use of when it could be 
dispensed with, for the ancients knew what we do not 
generally knojv evei^ now, that the introduction of arches 
in a building only gives rise to complicity and confusion 
and by forcing a perpetual strain or pressure on it eventually 
hastens tts destruction. 

Egypt presents a style of buildilig v^ry different /rom 
the Assyrian, the cUief feature of it bjsing that it was 
worked out in stone. Stability was what the Egyptians 
sought for, and eternity 'is stamped^ on the very ruins they 
have left behind them. The buildings in Egypt were 
palace-temples, and so also were those in Nineveh, with 
this broad distinction betw^n them, that in Egypt the 
temple element was predominant, and in Nineveh the 
pala*ce element. The architectural style of Egypt was neces- 
sarily Aainly adapted to the temple form, and was so true 
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and appropriate that it was adopted by Greece and Rome, 
the principal buildings in which \^ere al^o temples. It is 
doubtful if any of the styles borrowed from the Egyptian 
style was an improvement. Thete was a greater parade of 
constructive skill about the later styles, ‘‘but not the same 
amount of solidity and repose as in the former. What was 
wanting in the Egyptian style was a knowledge of. pro- 
portions, and this was wanting because the Egyptians did 
not seek for beauty. They built for eternity, and beauty 
and proportion were forced to make room for strength : 
and that they attained what they sought for is evident, for 
the ruins of Thebes exist, after having witnessed the rise 
and downfall of Tyre, Persepolis, Athens, ^nd Rome. This 
was the object the nation had striven to secure. They 
transported heavy clods of granite from place to place, 
squared them with the greatest precision, smoothed and 
polished them a they have never been better smoothed and 
polished anywhere else, and set them up with an artistic 
exactness which has scarcely been rivalled. Their sculptures 
were perfect, as perfect almost as any in our day; their 
hieroglyphics were grandly cut and coloured; and their 
large avenues of sphinxes, rams, and other colossal figures 
gave to their edifices ati exclusive peculiarity. But the’ 
buildings, as we see them, represent a halt. TJieir framers 
had reached a degree of civilisation J)eyond which there 
was no progress for them ; and to half was to die. 

The other antique styles were the Indian and the 
Chinese, the Etrurian and the Mexican. The Indian style 
was inferior in manliness of view and loftiness of aspiration 
as compared with the Egyptian and , Assyrian styles, but 
was unrivalled for patient elaboration of details, and was 
always worked out with eleganceMwid care. The develop- 
ment of temple-building in India was greater even than in 
Egypt, and all the buildings now seen are excellent speci- 
mens of indefatigable labour ,• but they represent a much 
later age than the Egyptian, for of early India no specimens 
remain. The Chinese style was at all times very utdike 
the styles of other countries and nations, and bears such 
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a peculiar character that it cannot be classified with any of 
them ; nor is ther^ mucA of art in it to value or appreciate, 
?he*style of EtruHa was Cyclopean, but no vestiges exist 
of it at present/ except ?>f some sepulchres, tumuli, and 
canals. The Mexican style was rude but striking, and had 
a great resemblance to the Egyptian and Indian styles, as 
the Peruvian style had to the Etruscan, the result in both 
cases^ being apparently fortuitous. 

TJie architectural style of the Assyrians culminated in 
Persepolis, and was also represented in Susa and Ecbatana, 
but minus the temple element, of which we see no trace in 
Persia. It travelled likewise to the Ionian coast ; but the 
Greeks in adoptihg it for their own country modified it by 
fusing the Egyptian style with it, after divesting both the 
styles of their vastne^ss, which the Greeks did not appre- 
ciate. A new feature of refinement and beauty was now 
introduced, and is traceable both at Persepolis and Athens, 
at file latter place more than anywhere else. The beauty 
of Greek architecture rests almost exclusively in its sim- 
plicity, knowledge of proportion, repose, and harmony. The 
Romans introduced a more complex and ambitious style, 
emulating the vastness of Egypt on the one hand and the 
‘artistic grac^ of Greece on the t)ther, without attaining 
either fully, but still producing a marvellous compound 
which can never Ijp sufficiently admired. The ages of 
Pericles and Afexaii^er were the great epochs of Grecian 
knowledge and skill ; while the Roman epoch commenced 
with the^ reign of Augustus and was prolonged to that of 
the Antonines. Within this latter pejiod the Syrian 
cities, Badlbeck amj Palmyra, were either rebuilt or 
restored, and the buildings in them are found to be partly 
of the Ionian and partlj'bf the Roman style. After the 
Roman period come the Christian and Saracenic styles, to 
which we shall not refer. The ancient world perished with 
Rome, and we need count no landmarks of civilisation 
beyond the Roman a^e.* 

The general character of architecture throughout the 
old wortd was uniform, though not precisely the same^ 

E E 2 
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the principal buildings erected e^verywhere being either 
palaces and temples, or iemple-pafaces, the last the neces- 
sary result of the union of the two offices of king 'and 
priest. With the establishmenli of monarchies the esta- 
blishment of a solemn and public worship seems to have 
been coeval; and the construction of the temples and 
palaces necessarily went together. The religious feelings 
of the peoples had in fact developed even-, before the 
establishment of civil society among them, and civil society 
only gave those feelings a fixed and uniform shape to 
prevent differences of opinion which otherwise would, in 
that age, have been extremely embarrassing. Hence the 
union of the offices of king and priest in particular places, 
where it was held convenient that the person who commu- 
nicated the divine will should be the same with the person 
who gave effect to it. As one of the first acts of the kings 
was to raise indestructible houses to themselves, it was 
natural that they should wish simultaneously to honour 
their divinities by raising to them edifices at least as 
indestructible as their own ; and, where the kings took no 
separate edifices to themselves, the temple-palaces were, as 
a matter of course, par excellence the best built and most 
ostentatious. This was the case especial! v in ‘Egypt ; and 
also in Nineveh, where however, the priestly character 
being subordinated to that of royalty, the temple was 
nothing more than an adjunct to the palace. The most 
prominent, perhaps the only exception to the temple- 
building rule was Persia, which, cultivating the ‘^Veliglon 
of 2Joroaster, had no 'buildings, or parts of buildings, 
especially set apaH for religion. While the other nations 
worshipped Bel, Nebo, Ammon, Phtdh, or Melcfi-rth in 
houses made of brick or stone, ?tie Persians worshipped 
Ahoormazd in the open air, and the only vestiges in Persia 
therefore are of palaces and tombs. In all places the 
palaces and temples are foup^ to have been built on 
platforms, that is, till we come to the Greek and Roman 
periods, when they began to be built on rocky eminences, 
which was also the practice with the Mexicans and the 
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Jains. The temples of the Babylonians had their corners, 
and those of the Mexicalis their sides facing the points of 
tlie compass ; but the other nations do not appear to have 
been equally particular in respect to their position, except 
the Hindus in some parts of India, where the temples and 
dalans always face either the south or the west. In India, 
the oldest temples now seen are those cut in the solid rock, 
which seems »to have been peculiar to the country. We 
have- rock-excavations elsewhere also, but generally as 
chambers either for the living or the dead, with perhaps 
the exception of the Khasne, or Pharaoh’s temple, at 
VetrA. 

After the temples and palaces the most important 
buildings of the past were the tombs, which were of diverse 
kinds, including rock-tombs, pyramids, and tumuli. Of 
the pyramids the only noticeable specimens are those in 
Egyj)t, the tomb pf Cyrus in Persia being also partly of 
the same character. The best specimens of tumuli are to 
be seen in the Troad and in Etruria: while rock-tombs 
exist in Egypt, Petrd, Etruria, Persia, Sidon, and Athens. 
We have no tombs of any kind in Assyria, which seems to 
indicate that the Assyrians had not the same veneration 
for the dead^s t|je other old nati6ns had. In Egypt the 
excavated tombs are all found in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes, and. the pyramids in the neighbourhood of 
Memphis. The royal tombs in Persia are all rock-cut, 
with the exception of the tomb of Cyrus above referred to. 
Palmyr^ has the best specimens of built tombs, some of 
them being four or five stories Bigh. , Etruria exljibits 
tombs of three kinds : sunk-graves, , rock-tombs, and 
tumuli. All the tombs in Petra are excavated. The 
rock-tombs and templ?S "were neces^iarily easier made than 
erected buildings, but are undeniable proofs of great 
ingenuity and skill, and where the rocks excavated are 
‘ hard, as in India, thev are^also proofs of great labour and 
patience. 

. Of works of public utility the vestiges are slender, and 
none are to be seen anywhere except in Egypt, Etruria, 
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and Rome. ‘ We read of the lakes^and canals of Nitocris in 
Babylon, but there are no traces of theia at present. The 
B^hr Youssouf in Egypt exists to attesf the glories of late 
Mceris, which regulated the Rowings of the Nile. In 
Etruria, the remains of the tunnels which drained her 
swamps and rivers are yet to be seen ; and eternal Rome 
still exhibits the traces of her Cloaca Maximd aftd her 
highways and aqueducts. We also see in Chkia the grand 
Yunlo Canal, which runs a distance of about eight hundred 
miles, but which, finished by Kublai Khan, can hardly be 
reckoned among the wonders of the past. Anyhow, we 
have evidence enough to show that in the past they did 
emulate such undertakings as heartily as we do in our day, 
if not as scientifically also. When we read of such achieve- 
ments as rivers turned off from their course for the erection 
of bridges and embankments, and their overflowings con- 
trolled by the excavation of canals ^nd lakes that the 
diverted water might be used for irrigation in the drier 
seasons of the year, we almost doubt if ^in real professional 
genius the most ancient architects were very much inferior 
to our own. The greatest of all modern works, the Suez 
Canal, was, we find, attempted by Pharaoh- Necho, in his 
day, and would doubtless have been accomplished if the 
mechanical appliances of the age had, in all respects, been 
equal to those of our own. In respo-^t to workmen, the 
oldest seem to have been absolutely the most skilful and 
dexterous, and if superiority over them in developing 
artistic beauty and elegance was acquired by th4 Greeks 
and, the Romans,* we niust not forget that it was only the 
natural result of greater wealth, a more extensive accumu- 
lation of knowledge, and greater facilities of comparison 
which the Greeks and Romans^as compared wdth the 
Egyptians, were able to secure. 

Of domestic architecture no certain specimens have come 
down to us of an earlier date t^an the era of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. Of the houses in Babylon and Nineveh we 
have nothing but imperfect verbal descriptions, those m 
the former being stated to have been in some cases three 
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and four storied, and in the latter in no case more than 
two-storied, whil^ the n^ajority of them in both places are 
3up’{)osed to have been one-storied only, the palaces in 
Nineveh being *110 higher. Similarly, in Egypt, among 
the sculptured representations, one is of a private house 
three stories high, and provided with windows and shutters ; 
but the palace at Medinet-Haboo is two-storied, and the 
doubtful building at Gournou, which is regarded by some 
as n first-class private building, is one-storied only. At 
Persepolis, Athens, and Rome also there are no remains of 
any private houses, any more than at Babylon and Nineveh. 
The existing houses in Benares are found to be five and six 
storied, and those in the past are believed to have been 
ecjually high ; while the houses in China, although extremely 
convenient, are seen, to be one-storied and low. The general 
evidence seems therefore to indicate that, in most places, 
the private houses were built on a much smaller scale and 
of more perishable materials than the public edifices, and 
that in exceptional cases only they were three and four 
storied, or higher still, as in Benares at present, and in 
Carthage in the past. We may at the same time take it 
for granted that where the palaces and temples were so 
grand, th<» private houses, if smaller and made of less 
durable materials, must have been at least tastefully finished 
and well dccoratej^. 

The opinion la^t expressed is confirmed by what we see 
at Pompeii, which exhibits faithfully the private dwellings 
of the* ancient Greeks and Romans, the city having been 
half Grecian but belonging to trhe Roman age. It does 
not represent the ^ge of the Parthenon, but the corrhpt age 
when Christ was born, when the breeks had become 
thoroughly depraved and the Romans were getting down- 
hill also. Specimens of houses of all classes are here given, 
perhaps excepting the best ; and generally, the buildings 
seen correspond well enough with the descriptions of the 
Greek and Romail buildings that have come down to us. 
A.11 these houses are found to have been one-storied. Some 
ot them have staircases leading to the roof, ana even 
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traces of an upper story, which however contained no 
apartments fit to live in ; and tifis, take it, was the 
general fashion in the past, when height appears to havh 
been reserved for public edifices only/ The tower of 
Babylon, we read, had an elevation of 666 feet, the pyra- 
mid of Cheops is 480 high, the Kootub Minar at Delhi 
240, the porcelain-tower at Nanking 238, the great pagoda 
at Tanjore 200, the column of Antoninus in Rome I76,^and 
the Coliseum 162; but it is doubtful if a single private 
edifice in any of the places named attained an elevation of 
forty feet. In Benares of the present day many of the 
private houses, in common with the temples in it, are 
built of stone; but this could not have beeii the case any- 
where generally in the past, for all traces of the houses 
would not then have died out. 

The cities of the past vvere of immense size, and the 
public edifices contained in them were of corresponding 
dimensions and height, a result usually attributed to £lie 
facilities despotism commanded for concentrating all its 
energies on one single point. There is some truth of 
course in the assertion that vanquished races were employed 
by conquerors to erect monuments of their greatness ; but 
that surely is not the whole truth : and the shaf’e of truth 
is still less in the other assertion that the natural subjects 
of the king were oppressed and forced to jiumour his vanity. 
It was not possible for great works likq, those of Thebes, 
Babylon, and Persepolis, to be erected under the tyrant^s 
rod ; it was not possible for so much of taste and ^ill to 
develop under force only.* The mind does not unfold its 
faculties freely under the lash and the^cane, and if there 
ever was a free unfofding of the mind it was in the places 
named. If the ruins of Thebes anA Persepolis had not 
existed, if the relics of Nineveh had not been rescued from 
the mounds under which they lay buried, we might have 
had any say of them we liked ; but, seeing them before us, 
can we reasonably maintain tha^they sfre no better than 
heaps of stone or earth raised by slaves ? The remains of 
Thebes were venerable for their antiquity when Plato lived, 
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and survive to the present day almost in the same state of 
preservation as tl^n. ^fho knows how many later genera- 
tiorfs may yet continue to admire them ? Shall we say of 
such relics that fliey had I10 mind to create them^ hut were 
merely the works*of slavish hands — works that have out- 
lived the most celebrated mind-creations of Greece and 
Rome ? 

We are sp startled by the evidences given of the advances 
made by the ancients in the arts and sciences that we are 
never weary of asking ourselves why there was no further 
improvement in the ages that followed. We have proofs 
before us of a degree of knowledge absolutely astounding 
for the age in* which it was developed ; but after that 
development there was a halt. We ask — Wherefore? 
And does not history fully explain the reason for it? The 
•young world, God-directed, worked on at a rapid rate from 
the time of the immediate successors of Nimrod to that 
of Cyrus, from the second to the third historical era, which 
embraced a period of about fifteen liundred years. The 
distinct sovereignties of India, China, Assyria, Egypt, and 
Media exhibit within this period the same startling growth 
and development; but, China excepted, we find them all 
shrivelled m) together at the era of Cyrus, when the force 
that impelled tliem to greatness was lost, spent, or with- 
drawn. We have not the history of these fifteen hundred 
years in its fuTness^before us. We have the names of some 
sovereigns given to us, and even the correctness of the 
names 'ito which we were hitherto accustomed is now dis- 
puted. But the one indisputable* fact remains unaltered, 
that the uncertain g:a of fifteen hundred years was abruptly 
brought to a close by the forced union of all the indepen- 
dent sovereignties iwk) one empire by Cyrus. Do we still 
ask why the ancient nations did not continue to flourish 
and develop their energies afterwards? Was it possible 
for the Egyptians and the Assyrians to go on as before, 
acquiring new lights and bringing their first discoveries to 
perfection under the thraldom of a foreign race? Why. 
then Ifave the far-famed productions of India disappeared 
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under the benevolent despotism of the English ? It was 
no longer the same Assyrians and the sa^pe Egyptians now 
as those who had lived and worked before, who had ' dis- 
covered the arts and sciences thby illustrated. The world 
now passes thi^ough another phase to* which the older 
nations were unable to accommodate themselves. We have 
now the era of Persian greatness unfolded to us, ‘which 
culminated in the production of Persepolis, but which in 
duration was exceedingly brief. The tide of cbncjuest 
moved eastward from Greece, and the Persian empire was 
crumpled up and destroyed, which brought to the fore the 
periods of Grecian and Roman development. We are 
captivated by the refinement and polish of 'these last-named 
periods ; but the Greeks and Romans invented nothing. 
What the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Indians had discovered 
they improved. The work left unfinished before was now 
completed ; but the Greeks and Romans had no new lights 
of their own to go by. All their lights were the old ones, 
borrowed from those very nations whom in the pride of 
their greatness they traduced, as barbarians. 

The cities of the ancient world were, we have said 
already, raised of different materials in different countries. 
Those brick-built have gone down into dust^ their sites 
being barely traceable by the inequalities of the ground 
where such are yet perceptible; ^^ut thpse built of 
stone still stand, and are to be se^n in their ruins, 
Babylon, Susd, Ecb^tanfi, and Memphis, might have 
been disowned altogether by us as mythical, if^Thebes 
and Persepolis ha^ not* survived. The former were built 
of clay, burnt or unburnt, and have got mixed with the 
clay under them ; the latter were built of the rocks of the 
earth, of which man^s most durable Siionuments are made, 
and vindicate their greatness to this day. Their utterances 
would have been heard with still better effect if all their 
remains could have been prese^ed where they stood ; but " 
this it was not possible to secure. *Many of the very bfest 
relics have been lost to the countries that owned them, 
having been either forcibly carried off, or abstracted by 
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covetous hands, to be sold to amateurs in distant lands ; 
and this spoliatign hasigone on from the days of Rome. 
t)r course, nothing could be thus removed without 
destroying the* generaf harmony of the ruins, which 
look bald in th 5 absence of their best ornaments. The 
sacrilege, however, was not preventable, and in our day at 
least there is full justification for it. What has been taken 
away has been appropriated for the study and admiration 
of connoisseurs, and to be preserved and handed down to 
future generations, while had they been left where they 
originally stood they would most likely have been lost 
under the all-levelling rage of the barbarism that reigns 
over those places at present. Since it was not possible to 
preserve them on the sites on which they were raised, since 
to have left them there was so apt to have hastened their 
destruction, it is better to see them safely stowed in Paris 
or London than exposed to the fury of the wild Arabs in 
their native plains. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RIVAL-CITIES OF ASSYRIA. 

Babylon and Nineveh, the rival-cities of Assyria, are 
usually regarded as having been the first settlements of 
the human race, and may therefore be noticed by us before 
all others. According to the Bible the first generation of 
men after the deluge travelled from the foot of the Ararat, 
where the ark had rested, and settled in Shiner, where they 
attempted to build a city, and a tower the top of which 
was to have reached unto heaven. This was defeated by 
the tower being overthrown by a hurricane and the lan- 
guage of the builders being confounded; after which 
Nimrod acquired possession of the country an^l began to 
colonise it. The beginning of Nimrod^s kingdom was 

Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Caln^h, in the land 
of Shinar,^^ after which he went forth from the land of 
Shinar and founded Nineveh. Nineveli wa^ therefore 
contemporaneous with Babylon, and built and inhabited 
by the same race that had settled in that; city^ but at this 
time they both ranked below the other .cities founded by 
Nimrod, Erech taking the lead. 

Babylon was founded somewhere in b.c. 2300, oi^about 
seventeen hundred years •after the creation of the world; 
but it Bad no great development till th^, era of Semiramis, 
some three or four hundred years later. The original 
object of Nimrod was only to find feed abodes for the 
nomads who followed him, and to establish political society 
among them ; and according to oriental tradition he was 
the first to wear a kingly crown. But he did not do more 
for Babylon than be did for the oth^ cities he initiated, 
and after his death the attention of his son, Ninus, seems 
to have been wholly diverted to the aggrandizemefit of 
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Nineveh. It was Semirarnis who, after the death of 
Ninus, removed J^he seijt of government to Babylon, and 
faa'de it a great city; so that in one sense Nineveh was 
older th^n Babylon though founded after it, for the tradi- 
tional reign of Nlnus, who built Nineveh, preceded that of 
liis widow Semirarnis. It may be that Ninus and Semi- 
ramis, if there were real sovereigns bearing such names,* 
had one ob^ct in common between them, namely, the erec- 
tion of two capitals for Assyria, one for the flat country and 
the other for that which was more mountainous, into which 
the Assyrian empire was naturally divided. 

The era of Babylonian greatness extended almost from 
the^foundation of the city to its conquest by Cyrus, in b.c. 
536, and may be subdivided into three distinct periods, 
namely, the reigns, of Semirarnis, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
• Nitocris, the wife of Evil-Merodach. Modern research has 
supplied us with some additional names, such as those of 
Urukh and Igli, the first of whom especially has the.repu- 
tation of having been a great architect ; but readers in 
general still prefer to sticky to the old names with which 
they have hitherto been familiar. The era of Semirarnis is 
hazy, though probably not altogether mythical, and a great 
many things are* attributed tocher which she could not 
possibly have accomplished. All the great works of the 
first period, are associated with her name, principally be- 
cause the names of their actual authors are not distinctly 
known to us, and, also, on account of the halo that surrounds 
the m^ory of a queen whom the ancient writers describe 
as having been one of the greatest} if not the very greatest 
benefactor that Bullion ever had. Besides the removal of the 
seat of government to it, which contributed most to its 
aggrandizement, Samiramis has the reputation of having 
erected the outer walls of the city, built two palaces which 
graced the two banks of the Euphrates, connected them 

The inscriptions found at Nineveh speak of several queens 

hearing the name of Semirarnis, or Sam4raymat, which seems to 
have been a common name in the country. 
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externally by a bridge and subterraneously by a tunnel, raised 
mounds and embankments for thejprotec^ion of the place 
from inundations, and laid the foundation of the temple df 
Belus or Bel. A great many centuries affer her Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whose era is not fabulous, is said td have added a new 
palace to the city, erected the hanging-gardens which, 
Quintus Curtins says, presented at a distance the appearance 
of a forest growing on its native mountains, raj^sed a three- 
fold wall round the inner town, and completed the towers of 
Bel and !Nebo which had remained unfinished from the 
earliest times. After him again, Nitocris has the credit of 
having founded all the hydraulic works of the city, which 
included the excavation of artificial canals and a lake,^thc 
raising of higher embankments than Semiramis had given 
to the river-banks, and the lining of tjie banks with brick. 

A very minute description of the city as it existed in its 
glory is given jy the ancient writers, especially by Hero- 
dotus^and Diodorus Siculus. All these accounts are believed 
to be more or less exaggerated ; but, after reducing the 
exaggerations to an ascertained measufe, the substratum 
that remains still gives us a most marvellous story. The 
city stood on a large and fertile plain, and was fourteen 
miles long and fourteen broad, that is, d perfect square in 
shape, having an area of one hundred and nihety-six square 
miles. The walls were 85 feet thick and 300 high, and 
were surrounded by a deep trench ful[. of \ater. They 
were pierced by one hundred gates, all made of brass, with 
brazen posts and lintels ; and at intervals betw^n the 
gates were towers, someitwo hundred was fifty in number, 
which* were ten feet higher than the ^alls. The number 
of streets were fifty, each 150 feet wide, of which twenty- 
five went one way and twenty-five the^ther, crossing each 
other at right-angles ancf terminating on both sides at the 
gates. Besides these there were four half-streets, that is, 
having houses on one side only and the city-walls on the 
other, and these were 200 feet wide. •The crossings of the 
streets divided the city into six hundred and seventy-six 
squares, all of which were of equal size. These square had 
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houses opening on the streets ; but the houses were not 
contiguous, besides whic]^ the space in the middle of* each 
square was vacant, that is, occupied as yards, gardens, and 
cultivation-patches. Th(? city was therefore in reality not 
so extensive as in appearance, more than three-fourths of it 
(or nine-tenths, as Quintus Curtius makes out) being 
virtually unoccupied. It was equally divided by the 
Euphrates, yhich ran right through it from north to south, 
ancf which in its turn was, as we have said, crossed by a 
bridge above and a tunnel below ; and the banks of the 
river were lined with quays, which were pierced with gates 
answering to the streets that led to them. 

Gibbon, after^reducing the exaggerations of the ancient 
writers, allowed to the city a circumference of about twenty- 
five to thirty miles; and it could not well have been smaller 
if there be any truth in Xenophon^s statement, that when 
Cyrus took it the inhabitants of one side of the town were 
not aware of the circumstance till three hours after the 
occupation of the other. Exception has also been taken to 
the size of the city walls, and the height assigned certainly 
does read as incredible; but, considering that a portion of 
the old ramparts of Nineveh have been mistaken for a ridge 
of hills, and, seeing what the Great Wall of China is at this 
moment, we stih hesitate to pronounce the account given of 
the walls by the ancients to be altogether untruthful, or 
even fabulously extravagant. Their thickness is thus ac- 
counted for : they were built of mud encased in brick, and 
any thickness could of course be obtained in this way by 
rulers having a large command of labour. That they were 
held to be impregnable is sufficiently proved by the hislorical 
fiicts (if they are such) that Cyrus was only able to enter 
the city by drawingi^off the waters of the Euphrates and 
passing over the shallow bed of tfie river to the unguarded 
quays, and that Darius, having been repelled from the walls, 
demolished them in his anger after having taken the city 
by an artifice. 

‘ Herodotus speaks only of one palace in Babylon, from 
which it may be inferred that in his day the old palaces of 
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Semiramis had gone into decay. The palace on the eastern 
side of the river after having fall^ dow^ appears to have 
been reconstructed by Nabopolassar, and then extended by 
Nebuchadnezzar; but that on thd western side was probably 
never rebuilt. It is said of the principal palace of Semi- 
ramis that it was beautifully ornamented with a mixture of 
painting and sculpture representing men and animals and 
hunting scenes, in one of which the queen was exhibited on 
horseback throwing a javelin at a panther, and in another 
Ninus slaying a lion ; and. the existence of some bronze 
statues in it is also referred to. The palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar must have been at least as well decorated ; and, we 
read, that even the outer walls which sui'rounded it had 
hunting scenes painted on the bricks, and an infinite variety 
of sculptures representing all kinds of animals to the life. 
In general terms Berosus describes this palace as having 
been remarkab e both for its height and splendour; and, if 
many of the private houses of the city were three and four 
storied, as Herodotus mentions, it is not likely that the 
palaces should have been less imposing. 

The hanging-gardens were attached to Nebuchadnezzar\s 
palace, and enclosed a square of 400 Greek feet, and were 
carried up aloft into the air by terraces 6ne ab<jwe another, 
till the height equalled that of the city vva^lls. The entire 
pile was supported on arches, the construction of which was 
apparently well understood ; and it was jitrengthened by a 
thick wall which surrounded it on every side. The top of the 
arches was overlaid with flat stones, over which was^a layer 
of reeds mixed with bituenen, and over that again two rows 
of bribks cemented with plaster. Th^ whole was finally 
30 vered with thick sheets of lead, upon which the mould of 
the garden was spread out ; and to wMer the garden there 
was an apparatus on the \opmost terrace for raising water 
from the Euphrates by means of an Archimedean screw, the 
principle of which must necessarily have been known. 

Alongside of one of the palaces, it id not clearly stated 
which, stood the tower of Bel, the most remarkable edifice 
in the city. Its height is not very precisely Irtlown. 
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Herodotus does not mention it; Diodorus speaks of it in 
general terms, saving tljat it surpassed all belief ; Strabo 
only gives the measure at one stadium, which answers to 
about 606 feet, tlie heigh? of the largest pyramid at Gizeh 
being only 480 (nbw 450) feet. The base of the building 
was a square, on which foundation the tower was raised in 
eight square stages, one above another, each receding 
gradually wards the top, the ascent to it being by steps 
on .the outside. On t]ie summit was a large temple and an 
observatory, the former dedicated to Bel, under which name 
Nimrod is said to have been worshipped, while the latter 
was used for watching the stars, for which study the Chal- 
deans were so famous. We need not trouble ourselves to 
decide whether this was or was not the original tower which 
was thrown down l}y a hurricane. It is now generally 
accepted that it was not ; that Semiram is commenced this 
tower on an entirely different site, to commemorate the 
greatness of her father-in-law. There was another temple 
at Borsippii, in the suburbs of Babylon, which was built 
exactly on the same plan as that of Bel, though it was not 
equally high. It was raised in seven parts instead of eight, 
and had the reputation of having been completed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar for the worship of Nebo, each part of it being 
also severally dedicated to the seven spheres, namely, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Ma^rs, ^he^un, Venus, Mercury, and the Moon, 
and painted blaolc, orange, red, yellow, green, blue, and 
white respectively. This edifice is identified with the tower 
originfflly erected by Etann^, namely, that which was over- 
thrown, and which lay an untouched jruin for many cen- 
turies. Of both yiese buildings the four corners, rfot the 
sides, exactly corresponded with the cardinal points, which 
appears to have beftl the characteristic of all temples in 
Chaldea. The inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar speak of 
many other temples in the city, but the above two appear 
to have been the best known at all times. 

, Of the private Ko«ses in Babylon much is not mentioned, 
l>ut it is believed that their number bore no proportion to 
the sp^ce enclosed by the city walls. We have already 
VOL. II. F F 
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referred to the statement that many of them were three and 
four stories high^ from which it npay be concluded that the 
majority of them were one or two storied only. As a rule 
the ancient nations devoted th($ir best energies, on their 
public edifices, private convenience being less cared for, and 
perhaps less understood. Most of the private buildings 
were probably made of frail materials, such as reeds and 
clay, and the like j while even those that were more sub- 
stantially built do not appear to have been designed to be 
indestructible. 

Like the Nile, the Euphrates overflows its banks, and the 
best of all the sovereigns, Nitocris, was largely employed 
in preventing the city from being endangered by these 
inundations. To this end two canals were cut at a consider- 
able distance above the city, which turned off the waters of 
the river into the Tigris whenever their bulk was increased • 
by the melting of snows on the mountains of Armenia. 
She also excavated a lake, which, Herodotus says, was forty 
miles square, probably by deepening one of the natural 
swamps caused by the overflowings of the Euphrates, and, 
with the earth dug out, she raised prodigious embankments 
on both sides of the river, commencing from the canals and 
extending beyond the Unfits of the city.*" To facilitate the 
construction of these works the course of the river was 
temporarily turned off into the lake, ^which enabled the 
queen to line the river-sides with brick, and to repair or 
reconstruct the old tunnel and the bridge which stood on 
stone piers fixed in the bed of the stream. She also lined 
the lake with stone and mortar, retaining it after the waters 
of the ‘'Euphrates were allowed to resume their natural 
course, both to present the river from being at any time 
uncontrollably obnoxious, and to make its excess water 
available for agriculturaf purposes throughout the year. 

Such, in general terms, is the account which has come 
down to us of ancient Babylon ; but we have no similar 
account of Nineveh, which had ceased*, to exist before this 
historic era. Nineveh was destroyed about a century and 
a half before the birth of Herodotus, and, when ihfd father 
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of history passed its site on his way to Babylon, he appears 
to have taken no^noticejof the ruins. The city was situated 
bri the eastern bank of the Tigris, a little above the point 
were th^ Zab flows into^that river, and has been described 
by Diodorus aftef Ctesias as having been of an oblong form. 
Strabo says that it was larger than Babylon; and the 
length usually assigned to it is eighteen miles, and the 
breadth twelve, which gives an area of two hundred and 
sixteen square miles. The walls were lOO or 150 feet 
high, and so broad that three chariots might be driven 
together on them abreast ; and on these walls were fifteen 
hundred turrets, each of which was 200 feet high. Of the 
internal arrangements of the city no ancient accounts exist. 
It was appointed to be inhabited by the richest Assyrians 
only, and by such foreigners as could keep up a suitable 
style of living, and was necessarily full of palaces and villas, 
the spaces between which were probably occupied by private 
houses. The most magnificent edifice in the city was a 
monument erected by Semiramis to the memory of Ninus, 
which remained a long time after the destruction of other 
buildings of the same date. The later monuments were 
erected by Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Sardanapalus, or 
Asoor-Bt^ii-Pal,*as the name i» now read, and were yet to 
be seen above-ground in the time of Adrian. 

In the earliest 4;ecords of the human race the names ol 
Babylon and* ISineveh appear as those of the primal seats 
of political society and civilisation, and this reputation they 
retaJhed for a long succession of ages ; but the history ol 
neither city is yet very well known to^us. Founded by the 
same individual Jbhey became distinct after a few short 
reigns, were again united and again separated, and thus 
alternately separsrting and reuniting proceeded togethei 
almost upon the same line, the same events and the same 
obscurity being as it were common to both. At the time 
of Nimrod they both ranked below the other cities around 
them. We have* feen that Nineveh was first aggrandized 
ty Ninus, who made it the capital of the Assyrian empirCj 
and tllat that arrangement was set aside almost immediately 
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after by Semiramis, who transferred the seat of government 
to Babylon. The growth of NineYeh wa^ then fostered by 
the kings who succeeded Semiramis^ and, when Assyria 
Proper and Babylonia became ^two distinct provinces, 
Babylon was for a long time nothing nfore than a depen- 
dancy of Nineveh. From the time of Tiglath Pilesur I. to 
the revolt of Nabopolassar, that is, from b.c. iioo to 626, 
Babylon had no separate existence ; but, even ♦when thus 
reduced, it was always a dangerous dependancy, and had 
several times to be severely visited for its revolts. On one 
of these occasions Sennacherib is said to have razed the 
city to its foundations ; and Babylon of course repaid the 
compliment on Nineveh whenever it was 'able to do so. 
Nabopolassar founded the Chaldean empire in Babylon, 
after which he conducted the last expedition against 
Nineveh in coniunction with Cyaxares, the Median, in b.c. 
626, when the capital of Assyria Proper was destroyed, 
overv/helmed probably by a mighty conflagration that it 
might never rise again. Babylon in the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was necessarily without a rival, its real great- 
ness commencing after Nineveh had ceased to exist. It 
now became once more the seat of government and tlie 
centre of traffic, and continued to be so till tho' final de- 
struction of the Assyrian empire by Cyrus, when, as the 
Bible expresses it, the hammer that J>ad^ broken other 
nations was destroyed in its turn. Nineveh had been so 
ruined that it had ceased to be all but a name ; but Cyrus 
did not demolish Babylon after the same fashion, tltbugh 
he is said to have put all tiie citizens found in the streets 
to the sword. The defences of the city were subsequently 
pulled down by Darius, who levelled its walls with the 
ground and carried oflF its gates ; and,^*after him, Xerxes 
completed its ruin when, on returning from his Greek ex- 
pedition, he availed himself of a revolt in Babylon to destroy 
the temple of Bel and other buildings, and plunder all the 
riches of the city to recoup himself fcr^his expenses in 
Greece. After this, Babylon was converted into a royal 
park and the winter-residence of the kings of Persid^ con- 
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tinuing to be a city of note to the time of Alexander the 
Great. Alexander fouijd the temple of Bel a shapeless 
rum, and intended to rebuild it ; and he attempted other 
improve^nents also to repair the general condition of the 
city, in which he tvas anxious to fix the seat of his empire. 
The Euphrates always overflowed its banks, and it was 
only by confining the river that the Babylonians had been 
al^le to p.neserve their city. The Persians, on obtaining 
possession of it, had placed obstructions in the middle of 
the river to hinder its navigation. Alexander had these 
impediments removed ; but, as he did not live to complete 
the works he designed, the city after his death fell into 
worse condition* than it was in before, being again exposed 
to the inundations of the river. From this time it beo:an 
to wear a deserted appearance, and Seleucus Nicator con* 
tributed to complete its ruin by building Seleucia in its 
neighbourhood, which not only deprived it of its commercial 
importance but also of the best portion of its materials, 
with which the new city was constructed. 

The ruins of Bhbylon stand near the town of Ilill^h, and 
formed an unsolved problem for a long time. The ancient 
writers gave to the city the form of a square divided by the 
Euphrates into t\vo parallelograms. Modern research also 
gives it the same form, but divided by the river into two 
triangles, the squ^e, like the Chaldean temples, having its 
angles lookirfg^o wards the chief points of the compass. 
The ruins on the eastern side are three mounds called 
MujiJil)e or Mukalibe, Kasr, and Amram, the two latter 
enclosed within two lines of ramparts l^ing at right-angles 
to each other. The Mujilibe mound, which is the most 
extensive and north-most, is situated^in a break in one of 
the ramparts, and #onsists entirely of sun-dried bricks and 
clay, of which the platforms of all\he Babylonian buildings 
were made. Its name implies turned topsy-turvy,^^ but 
it is believed to represent the ruins, not of the first tower, 
hut of the temphe^f Bel. There are no traces of a tower 
in it at present, which is accounted for by the fact of 
Xerxe^having broken down the tower, after which its ruins 
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served for twenty centuries as a quarry to brick-hunters. 
The mound called Kasr is also ex^ensiv^, and from some 
fragments of solid walls found in it and the superior quality 
of its materials generally, it is ^regarded as the site of 
Nebuchadnezzar^s palace, which the designation borne by 
it seems also to imply; besides which several bricks have 
been found there with the name of Nebuchadnezzar 
engraved on them. All the temples and palaces «f Babylpn 
stood upon platforms made of crude bricks, and these form 
the bulk of the mounds to be seen ; but neither the ground- 
plans nor elevations of the buildings can now be conjectu- 
rally given. The bricks composing the Kasr mound are 
fire-burnt and ornamented with inscriptions ; and glazed 
and coloured tiles are also found in it in abundance. The 
fragments of walls found are, some of t.hem, provided with 
ornamented niches, while others are pilastcred; and among 
the other relics pieces of alabaster vessels, fine earthen ware, 
and marbles, are frequently met with. The Amram mound 
is believed to represent the old palace of Semiramis, but 
the ruins are so ancient that it is not possible from them to 
make out their original character. The other remains 
within the eastern triangle are scattered and irregular 
I heaps, many in number, ‘but not otherwise remarkable. 
The double line of ramparts enclosing the triangle does not 
seem to be very ancient, and is supposcvl belong to the 
Parthian times. On the western side of the. river traces of 
ruins exist; but the mounds, though numerous, are less 
conspicuous than those on the eastern side, except thff Birs 
Nimroud, the higl^test ^f all the mounds in Babylon, 
which i^ at a considerable distance from^ the other ruins. 
This mound has an elevation of 198 feet, and is surmounted 
by a broken tower rising put of a mass di rubbish, which is 
still about 37 feet high and 28 broad. It has been taken 
by many writers as the remains of the tower of Bel, and 
if it had been on the eastern side of the river there 
would perhaps have been no difierence<X)l* opinion on the 
point. As it is, it is generally believed to represent the 
ruins of the temple of Nebo, which stood on the %ite ot 
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Etanna^s tower. All the mounds on both sides of the 
river are broken into deep- caver ned ravines and long- 
winding furrows from t!ie number of bricks taken away 
from the/n. For* centuries the ruins have served as a 
quarry, out of v^hich were built Seleucia, Ctesiphon, 
Bagdad, Kufa, Kerbelah, Hillah, and other towns. The 
richer relics of Babylon have thus come to be all but 
o^iausted.^ 

The ruins of Nineveh lie opposite to the modern city 
of Mosul. The site was discovered by Rich, a Political 
Agent of the East India Company at Bagdad, after 
which the remains of the city were disinterred by Botta 
and Layard, after having remained buried for above two 
thousand and four hundred years. The extent of Nine- 
veh, as of Babylon^ had long been disputed. The great 
mounds on the site now are Nimroud, Kouyunjik, Khor- 
sabad, and Karamlcs, and these taken as the four corners 
of the city give just a circumference of sixty miles, 
which the^ ancients claimed for it. The largest of the 
mounds is that of Kouyunjik, and the next to it that of 
Nimroud, the latter representing the original site where 
Ninus built his palace, which was subsequently rebuilt by 
Sardanapalus. All the mounds have been excavated, the 
palace of Sargon being discovered at Khorsabdd, that of 
Sennacherjb aj|j, Jj^ouyunjik, and those of Esarhaddon and 
Sardanapalus ^ Nimroud. The best appointed of thes 
buildings is the palace of Sennacherib, which is also the 
larg^t, not being surpassed in extent by any building of 
the old world except the temple (if Kdrnak at Thebes. The 
next best palace }3 that of Sargon. All the palaces are 
distinguished by slabs of sculptured alabaster on their 
walls, and their ^neral plan also is very similar, the main 
elements consisting of courts ancf large central halls, with a 
number of small apartments, never fewer than forty or 
fifty, grouped around them. The ground-plans of the 
buildings and al)o*At seventeen feet of their elevation are all 
that are to be seen at present ; they bear no traces on them 
eithe? of windows or of any props to support a roofing. It 
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is supposed that the apartments were lighted from above, 
as we find was the case in Egypt, or through the doors 
only, as are the modern houses at/ Bagd'ad and Mosul^ in 
which for the sake of coolness tl^e rooms'are kept, as dark 
as possible. No remains of roofing have been found, and 
it is necessarily a matter of opinion how the apartments 
were covered. Layard thinks that they had only a project- 
ing ledge which afforded shelter and shade tQ a certain 
extent, while the centre was left open. It is difficult. to 
understand this, as the pavement being made of sun-dried 
bricks nothing would have prevented its being converted 
into mud if it had been left so exposed to the rains, even 
though they seldom came. The security 6f awnings has 
been suggested, but could never have been a permanent 
arrangement. The alternative suggestion is more reason- 
able, that many of the buildings were probably vaulted, 
while some of them may have had ceilings of fir and cedar 
transported from the forests of Hermon and Lebanon. The 
chambers are seen to have been long and narrow, and the 
walls made of sun-dried bricks with a panelling of sculptured 
slabs. The slabs were cut from eight to ten feet high, and 
from four to six wide ; but they did not go up the whole 
height of the walls, the uj)per part of which ^as built 
either of baked bricks richly ornamented, of of sun-dried 
bricks covered with a coat of plaster, on which were painted 
figures and ornamental friezes of elegant desig^ns. 

All the buildings of Nineveh were of great extent and 
magnificence, and the heaps of brick and rubbish -*^n ear 
them indicate that some of them at least may have been 
two-storjed, though \io remains of a staircase have any- 
where been discovered. They were erected, like the Baby- 
lonian buildings, on artificial platforms^ which still exist, 
and, in fact, indicate wheit the palaces and castles stood. 
The fortifications around the palaces are also traceable in 
different directions, though no trace has been found of the 
walls lOO feet high which surrounded th(;, whole city. The 
reason of this is easily understood, for the entire city of 
Mosul was built of materials excavated from the site of 
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Nineveh, and the walls would be the first to be attacked 
for bricks. It is on this account too that the mounds 
nearest to Mosul^ have Aot been found on excavation to be 
so rich of materials as th^se which are more distant. Some 
travellers have no^d that the Gebel Makloub mountains 
are of artificial construction and probably the remains of 
the old wall on the north-eastern side of the city. If this 
surmise b(4 accurate, and there is hardly fair reason to sus- 
pect otherwise when we know that the mole of Tyre is 
artificial, we have in those mountains perhaps the very best 
evidence of the stupendous greatness of Babylon and 
Nineveh. No detached temples have been found in Nineveh 
as in Babylon,* with the exception of one at KhorsabM, 
which seems to have been built of seven stages, and on the 
plan of the temple of Nebo, though it did not resemble it 
in height. As a rule the temples in Nineveh seem to have 
been merely appendages to the palaces, at the corners of 
winch several nondescript buildings are to be seen which 
are supposed to have been exclusively devoted to religion. 
Of private dwellihgs there are no vestiges at all. If made 
of undried bricks mixed with chopped straw, as is the 
practice in Assyria at this day, the materials once allowed 
to fall would naturally mingle j^vith the soil and in a few 
years be undislinguishable from it ; and the plough of the 
husbandman dog^ frequently turn up fragments of such 
materials in tjh^ neighbourhood of the mounds. 

Both Babylon and Nineveh were well-fitted by their 
positfen to be the first seats of empire and civilisation, and 
became so. The clay around Babylon was very superior, 
and the bricks, whether sun-dried or liiln-burnt, became so 
firm and durable that they still retain*the inscriptions with 
which they were 4irapressed. In its neighbourhood, at a 
place named Is, there was a pleAiful supply of naphtha or 
bitumen, which fully made up for the dearth of lime ; and 
with these bricks and this bitumen was Babylon mainly 
^ raised. Bitumeil ^as the cement used in the lower parts 
of all the Babylonian edifices, both because it was more 
.plentifully and easily obtained, and also as a protection 
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against damp and wet ; but lime was used in the upper 
parts of the buildings where bitumen would not have 
equally answered. Sun-dried bricis forrAed the interior o^ 
the masses of large foundations and platforms, but, all other 
portions of every important building were formed or faced 
with bricks manufactured in the furnace. That a scientific 
knowledge of architecture was possessed by the builders is 
proved by the use of buttresses, arches, drains, and^a 
variety of external decorations, and also by the character of 
the masonry turned out. Nowhere, says Rich, is such 
masonry to be found as in the ruins of Kasr ; and the 
cement used was so strong that traveller after traveller has 
endeavoured in vain to chip off the smallest fragment of 
Nebo^s tower, the only ruin still partly standing. The 
advantages on the side of Nineveh were even greater than 
those possessed by Babylon, alabaster or gypsum having 
been largely available to it from the lowlands between 
the Tigris and the hill-country ; and the architecture of 
Nineveh was accordingly characterized by a mixture of stone 
with brick to an extent which Babylon was never able to 
command. This enabled Nineveh to preserve the records 
of the nation on the tell-tale stones, both by sculpture and 
cuneiform inscriptions. The forms of thO divinities and 
the exploits of the kings were engraved on them, while the 
history of the people and their Bacred,^ hA^ns, were in- 
scribed in written characters; and these slabs Jiave survived 
the wreck of less substantial materials, by which in fact 
they were, on being thrown down, both covered^ and 
preserved. 

In gcFcral features the buildings of Babylon and Nine- 
veh seem to have greatly agreed, with this difference that 
those of Babylon were made of burnt-kicks, while those 
of Nineveh were made of sun-dried bricks, the latter mark- 
ing an earlier date when burnt-bricks had not yet come into 
general use. The other prominent differences to note art 
that the houses of Babylon are said ta *have been two, 
three, and four storied, while those of Nineveh were 
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perhaps in no case more than two-storied, and that the 
decorations of the former were of enamelled brick, while 
those of the lattir wer^^ of alabaster, the one however 
being in ^11 respects almost an exact counterpart of the 
other. Of bas-reliofs in Babylon no specimens have been 
preserved, and the only Babylonian statue yet seen is the 
figure of a colossal lion standing over the prostrate figure 
of a man in* the Kasr mound, which has been so worn out 
1^. exposure as not to be remarkable except for its size. 
The relics excavated from Nineveh, of which a very large 
portion is now in the British Museum, show sculptures of 
all kinds to better advantage. The statues include colossal 
figures of animMs, principally of winged bulls and lions 
with human heads, which though coarse and clumsy are not 
without artistic merit, and are so vast as to impart an 
astounding idea of the buildings they were intended to 
adorn. The bas-reliefs are also of similar dimensions, and 
being various in character, give us a very considerable 
knowledge of the Ninevites, both artistically and his- 
torically, exhibiting, as they do, war scenes, religious 
scenes, processions, hunting scenes, and even scenes of 
ordinary life. Besides these, the slabs with inscriptions 
which hawe been* rescued must ^dd much further to our 
knowledge of \he people as soon as the writings are fully 
deciphered, thejg^gress made in which has already given 
us two Assyr^4 histories (of Assyria Proper and Baby- 
lonia respectively), from the pen of the late George Smith, 
which^at present, however, are mere lists of kings with 
skeleton sketches of the wars they waged. Among 
other discoveries^ should also be noted the ren^arkable 
discovery of libraries of clay-tablets having existed in 
both Babylon and-*Nineveh, which contained various works 
on astrology and astronomy, including the work called the 
Illumination of Bel , — which has been preserved by the 
translation of Berosus, and comprises observations on 
comets, the polfi-^tar, the conjunction of the Sun and 
Moon, and the motions of Venus and Mars, — and also 
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various mythological poems, grammars, and dictionaries. 
With these evidences of the intellectual greatness of the 
Assyrians come to us also the evidences if their luxury and 
licentiousness — of their dress, haiits, an^ artificial wants — 
which testify at least that civilisation ^ith them had very 
much outgrown its rudimentary stage. Metal -castings, 
decorated bowls, glass bottles, and castings in ivory have 
been found within the mounds of Nineveh ; and<also signets 
and talismans exhibiting good knowledge of gem-cutting. 
Robes and embroideries are painted on glazed tiles, or 
sculptured alabaster, which prove that muslins and carpets 
were manufactured. Nay, a crystal lens was discovered 
by Layard at Nimroud, which shows that £he scientific use 
of glass, though not common, was understood. It matters 
not that these proofs come more plentifully from Nineveh 
than from Babylon, for the evidences yielded by one are 
evidences on behalf of both. There was no material 
difference in the taste and skill of the two cities, though 
one, as we see them now, represents the age of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the other that of Sdrdanapalus. The arts 
flourished in both, the sciences were equally cultivated ; and 
there is no doubt that they had made very similar progress 
in politics and the art of government. THe general modes 
of life, manners, and usages were identical ; and, if the races 
were distinct towards the end of their Hs^ry, .their con- 
tiguity made them marvellous transcriptJi.^of each other 
even then. It is possible that the Ninevites were more 
warlike than the Babylonians; but it is hard to iJElieve 
this on the evidence of tfeeir sculptures only. They were 
both fond of the chase ; but so were the A^ieers of Scinde in 
India, who were never much celebrated for their hardihood. 
The evidence of the ancient historians is Kiat the sovereigns 
of Nineveh were for the most part exceedingly effeminate. 
The sculptures discovered give a diflferent story, but they 
give us only the evidence of those very kings on their own 
behalf. The only unquestionable differeacS between Baby- 
lon and Nineveh was in this, that the former more suc- 
cessfully cultivated the arts of peace ; which perhapS best 
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accounts for its longer life. Babylon had gradually made 
itself a commercial city, commanding the trade-route 
l)^ttveen’ India and/ the IV^diterranean, and as such retained 
its importance so ’long as'*the route remained unchanged ; 
while Nineveh, onc^ reduced, was never able to reassert its 
greatness, there being no similar necessity for prolonging 
its existence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE WONDERS OP EGYPT. 

The monuments of Egypt are perhaps more ancient^ an u 
certainly far more wonderful^ than those of Babylon and 
Nineveh. Herodotus^ who had travelled through many 
lands, has left on record the remark that Egypt has more 
wonders than any other country, and exhibits works greater 
than can be described in comparison with all other regions/^ 
Of these works the grandest and most gigantic remains, 
apart from the pyramids, are those to be seen at Thebes, of' 
the earliest history of which however nothing whatever is 
known to us. It has been calculated by an examination of 
the deposits of the Nile that Thebes was probably founded 
some three thousand years before Chrilst, that is, between 
six and seven hundred years before the deluge. If this 
really was so the city must have been older than the sister- 
cities of Assyria ; but it would perhaps ‘be mor^ correct to 
assume that it was contemporaneous with them, or founded 
like them a short while after the deluge. All that has 
been recorded historically is that it was s^eted as the seat 
of empire by Busiris II., and that the most magnificent 
edifices in it were raised by the sovereigns named Qi»yman^ 
dyas or Osertesen I., ,the Thothmeses I. and III., and 
Sesostps. 

Homer calls Thebes ** Hecatompylus***^ or having a hun- 
dred gates, which Diodorus explains to be understood 
as implying a plurality df gates, and not a definite number. 
It is doubtful, however, if Thebes ever had any surrounding 
walls ; there are no remains of any at present : and if there 
were no walls there could have been no* gates, and the ex- 
pression hundred gates^^ would, in that case, simply imply 
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considerable size and power, the proofs of which are abun- 
dant. The circumference of the city is usually taken at 
'from twenty-five ^)fco thir^^y miles. Its length, according to 
Diodorus, was sixteen an^ a half miles ,* but the more pro- 
bable estimate of Strabo reduces it to eight miles only. 
All the buildings in it were of stone, and the remains yet 
seen attest that they were larger, more solid, more impres- 
sive, and in one sense more magnificent, than even the 
edifices oftireece and Rome. No people, ancient or modern, 
seem ever to have attempted the art of architecture on a 
sublimer and grander scale than the Egyptians were able to 
achieve. 

Thebes stood on both sides of the Nile, as Babylon did 
on both sides of the Euphrates, but without being con- 
nected by a bridge or tunnel, which the breadth and 
impetuosity of the* Nile did not permit. Some writers 
hold that the city proper occupied the eastern bank of the 
river, while its suburbs occupied the western bank ; but 
that is mere assumption. The remains of the city are seen 
diffused along both banks of the river for about three 
leagues in length, and reaoh east and west to the moun- 
tains, which gives them a breadth of about two leagues and 
a half. This accords to the entire site a circumference of 
more than thirty miles ; and the extent of the city in its 
most flourishing period could hardly have been less. The 
distant appearfttRe of the ruins is not very imposing, as it 
presents a forest-like assemblage of temples, columns, 
obelisks, and colossi, which cannot be well appreciated 
except on nearer inspection. The impression on coming 
up to them is, it is said, that you ei/ter a city of giants, 
deserted by then! after a prolonged conflict either among 
themselves or with other giants, the ruins of their vast 
edifices remaining as the only •proofs of their existence. 
The remains are divided into four distinct groups, repre- 
sented by the modern villages named Uksor and Kdrnak 
■on the eastern, bank of the river, and Gournou and 
' Medinet-Haboo on its western bank; but they are not 
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wholly confined to them. In fact, some of the most magni- 
ficent ruins on the western side lie midwav between thp 
villages last named. 

The only great Egyptian builuing of‘which a^ detailed 
account has been given by any of the anqients, is the palace 
of Osymandyas, the describer of which is Diodorus, who is 
generally held to be an untrustworthy authorit)^. It is 
probable, however, that he saw the structure he jvas trying 
to describe, and, though the description cannot now be 
verified in every respect, the circumstances he mentions 
would not be impossible or improbable of any of the great 
temples yet to be seen, or of the tombs of the kings among 
the mountains. The monument Diodorus saw was thirteen 
stadia in circumference, and surrounded by walls 24 feet 
in thickness and 68 high ; and the richness and workman- 
ship of its ornaments corresponded with the size and 
majesty of the building. The entrance into it was by a 
vestibule of coloured stone 2QO feet long and 68 high, 
and from this vestibule a square peristyle, or range of 
columns, was reached, each side of which was 400 feet in 
length. Animals 24 feet high, cut from blocks of granite, 
served as columns to support the ceiling, which was com- 
posed of marble slabs 27 feet square, and« embellished by 
golden stars glittering on a ground of azure. ‘ Beyond the 
peristyle was another entrance, and after that a second 
vestibule built like the first. At the doorw&y here were 
three statues, the principal of which represented Osyman- 
dyas himself, the colossus bearing the oft-quoted Vw^rip- ‘ 
tion : I am Osymandyas^ king of kings ! He who would 
comprehend my greatness and where I rest, let him surpass 
or destroy my works.^i After this portico was a pdi^istyle 
more beautiful than the first, on the stores of which were 
engraved the wars of Os/inandyas, and other paintings of 
great beauty. In the centre of the peristyle, where the 
roof was open, there was an altar erected of a single stone 
of marvellous bulk and exquisite workmanship. The peri- 
style led to an edifice 200 feet square, the roof of which 
was supported by high columns. Here several figures 
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cflrved in wood represented an assembly of judges, their 
^rpident being seated with a pile of books at his feet, and 
the figure of his eyes shut (to denote the im- 

partiality ^of j^istice) Suspended on his breast. On the 
summit of the monument was placed a circle of gold one 
cubit thick anS 365 cubits in circumference, each cubit 
corresponding to a day of the year ; and on it was engraved 
the rising and the setting of the stars of the day. Diodorus 
saw the tnonument standing, but stripped of its silver, gold, 
ivory, and precious stones. His description does not fit 
exactly any building now extant, but it is supposed to refer 
to the Memnonium of English travellers, which will be 
presently described. 

The cMef ruins to notice are the great temples dedicated 
to Ammon, or Jupiter, situated at Uksor, Karnak, Gournou, 
and Medinet-Hdboo respectively. All these buildings have 
been regarded by some writers rather as the remains of 
palaces than of deraples, and there is no doubt that they 
partake of a double character, owing probably to the kingly 
and priestly office^ having been united in Egypt, as they were 
in Assyria. The temple at "Uksor is a long building, but not 
bgilt after one single plan, being divided into three parts, 
which*occupy three different sites. It is smaller than the 
chief buiRting^t Karnak, but is in better preservation. It 
has a stately colQjyi,nade on the river-side, while the inland 
approach to it *s by a gateway 200 feet in front and having 
at each side of-^iiTa granite statue buried up to the middle 
of the arms, the statues again having in their front two 
aTmostf*ffSrfect obelisks of rose- coloured granite. That the 
portal is not on the river-side is accounted for by theT;emple 
itself being but an adjunct to the great* temple at Kdrnak, 
from which a long «venue^ of sph^pxes terminates at its 
very entrance. The wings of the portal are covered with 
sculptures representing scenes of war. Of the three courts 
of the temple the first is surrounded by a double row of 
columns, the capitals of which are of the papyrus-bud 
form. The second dburt is not distinguishable at present 
lor anytlRng but a magnificent avenue of fourteen columns, 
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each of which is ii feet in diameter and has a capital 
resembling the bell-shaped papyrus flower. Behind this 
the third court, also much ruined, which has a double row 
of columns on each side, and at its end a portico supported 
by columns four deep. 

The temple at K&rnak is of much larger 'dimensions than 
that at Uksor, and in fact consists rather of a collection of 
temples than of one temple only. The position of the 
group is inland, it being situated at a distance about 
half a mile from the river. The approaches to it are 
twelve in number, the chief front being turned towards the 
Nile, with which it was connected by an alley of colossal 
crio-sphinxes, or figures having the heads Of rams with the 
bodies of lions, at the termination of which there was a 
flight of steps leading down to the water’s edge. The 
portal is 3^0 feet wide ; but it was never sculptured, nor 
its surface smoothed. The court it leads to is 275 feet 
long and 329 broad, the peculiarity of lesser length than 
breadth* being very common in Egypt. On each side of 
the court is a gallery with a single row of columns, while a 
double colonnade forms an avenue from its entrance to that 
of the saloon or hypostyle hall beyond it, the most mag- 
nificent relic to be seen at Kdrnak, and the grandest work 
of its class in Thebes. Tliis hall is 170 teet lon^* and 340 
broad, and its roof, composed of unhewn^locks of stone, is 
supported by one hundred and thirty-foiiV J>illars, some of 
them 70 feet high and 12 in diameter, tir^anged in nine 
parallel rows, the greater columns forming an avenue 
through the midst of the building from the entrailtUi while 
the reit are arranged near together on each side. In 
common almost with every other hall in Egypt the edifice 
is lighted from the roof, by the central portion of the 
avenue being higher than its other parts and pierced with 
openings on both sides. The efiect Is surprisingly grand, 
and is enhanced by the masonry of the columns and the^ 


• We understand length here to mean tKe distance from end to 
end, and breadth the distance from side to side. 
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v^alls being ornamented with sculptures, most of which 
jjommemorate the greatness and power of Sesostris. The 
back of the hall is formed by two propylsea, or porches, one 
'alter anot^er/j[n the ^idst of which stood two magnificent 
obelisks of red granite, one of which is now in fragments. 
Beyond these obelisks is the chief sanctuary, made almost 
entirely of granite and divided into two apartments — 
apparently a comparatively new building standing in the 
place of^ne probably destroyed by some ruthless conqueror. 
After this comes the great temple, which was the chief 
seat of the worship of Ammon, the principal entrance to 
which is towards the south, so that it almost exactly faces 
the entrance to the temple of Uksor. It is reached by 
passing through two superb galleries, one of them known 
as the gallery - of rams ; while another avenue of rams, 
almost uninjured, .stands in front of the building. The 
court of the temple has a double row of columns on each 
side, at the en<J of which are a hall supported by eight 
columns and many small chambers. The minor temples 
and other^ buildings at Kdrnak are all more or less in ruins ; 
but some of them bear traces of having been very beautiful 
in the past. The assemblage of ruins at the spot is 
altogether exceedingly imposing, and travellers aflSrm that 
no adequate description of it can* be given in words. There 
is nothing like the collection, they say, in any part of the 
world. , ® 

At Gournqij, on the western side, there is, first, a small 
temple remarkable for its great antiquity, which is stamped 
W its^'iWy appearance. A portico, originally supported by 
ten 'columns, extended along the wlfole length •of this 
building, which coptained two halls aqd several chambers, 
of which the ruins^nly are now seen. Neither sphinxes, 
nor obelisks, nor propylaea are here met with, and hence 
some writers consider the building to have been a private 
» one, perhaps the residence of some grandee of the state. A 
inore prominent object here is the building known as the 
Memnonium, situatied on the edge of the. Libyan desert, 
and bellbved to be the same with the tomb of Osyraandyas. 

G o 2 
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A propylon 225 feet wide forms the front of this edifice, 
through the portal of which a spacious court is entered 
142 feet in length and 180 in breadth. In the midst of 
this court was the largest figures ever ^{rais^d by the 
Egyptians — the statue of Osymandyas, which was 60 feet 
in height, and is said to have weighed 887 tons. This 
colossus was made of one block of rose-coloured granite. 
It is said to have been broken into pieces by Cambyses, 
probably on account of the vaunting inscription Biodorus 
says it bore, inviting a comparison of the greatness of 
Osymandyas with that of others, who were defied to equal 
or destroy his works. The head, one foot, and one hand 
still remain, and the forefinger of the hand is nearly four 
feet in length. The throne of Osymandyas was in the 
second court, which is 140 feet long by 170 broad, and has 
a double c^^lonnade at the front, all the columns having 
capitals of papyrus-bud form, except some which are square 
pillars with caryatides of Osiris in front of, them. Next to 
this court is a hypostyle hall, which forms the most 
admirable part of the temple, and within which forty-eight 
columns were arranged in eight longitudinal rows, of 
which seven or eight are yet standing. The elegance of 
form and the adjustment of the proportions of these 
columns have been particularly’ praised, and they* are held 
to be the most beautiful structures of their kind in Egypt. 
The walls of the entire building are covere 3 *\Vith sculptures, 
which are mainly historical. There is anotbi^r remarkable 
ruin here — a chamber with an astronomical ceiling, one of 
the most precious scientific records of very ancibttt*Himes. 
This yms perhaps the azure ceiling described by Diodorus 
as embellished by golden stars, thoughn the description in 
other respects does not correspond. n 

At a distance of less than half a mile from the Mem- 
noniom was another temple, which has been completely 
destroyed, and in front|^f this was a field of colossi, almost^ 
all the figures in which have been thrown down. Two of 
these figures were seated, one being smaller than the other ; 
and the larger of them was believed to be the%peakinj? * 
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statue of Mem non, which is said to have sent forth har- 
wjiioiis soun.ds once every morning on being first touched 
by the rays of the sun. The circumstance was not doubted 
by the ancients) many of whom- had tested the truth of it 
personally. Among these the most sceptical was Strabo, 
who says that he did hear a sound on the spot at about six 
in the morning, but was uncertain whether it proceeded 
from the base or the colossus, or was produced by some 
person present. The cause of the sound has since been 
attempted to be accounted for. In the lap of the statue a 
stone was found, which on being struck emitted a metallic 
sound, not unlike the snapping of a harp or lute string. 
How it was worked is a mere matter of inference, it being 
supposed that it was accessible to the priests from within 
the hollow of the colossus. The colossus has now a very 
shattered appearance. It was thrown down by an earth- 
quake, and has been much injured. 

JThe group of buildings at Medinet-Haboo includes two 
temples and a palace ; but the smaller of the two temples 
has nothing peculiar in it to notice, except that it is now 
almost wholly in ruins. The larger temple must have been 
at one time a very magnificent edifice. The first propylon 

leading to it is about 200 feet wide, and the court behind 

... • • 

it IS 1 10 ffifet l(yig and 135 broad, and bears a colonnade on 
either side forming a gallery. The gallery on' the right 
side consists of seven square pillars with the figures of 
deities carved i« f/ont of them, while that on the left side 
^Q^ists of eight columns having capitals of papyrus-flower 
form, ^wiff?h affords a remarkably, but not unpleasing 
example of architectural irregularity. K. second pr^pylon 
leads to a peristyle court which is the* finest part of the 
temple. It measures about 123 feet in length and 133 in 
lireadth, and has a single colonnade at the front and on 
either side, and a double colonnade at the end. The 
Shlonnade «at the front and that facing it are formed of 
Bight square pillars ^ith caryatide figures of deities in front 
^f^them, while the flther colonnades are formed of tall 
'olumns vWth capitals of papyrus-bud shape. The whole of 
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the temple is carved over with a mixture of historical aifd 
religious sculptures; and the impression made by th^^i 
enormous masses of architecture and ^their ^hellish naents „ 
is overpowering, and must have been more s© to^tlie Egyp- 
tians, who felt themselves in the presence of their gods. 
The palace adjoining the two temples is particularly re- 
markable as differing in its construction and purpose from 
every other ancient monument in Egypt. It is two-storied, 
and contains many saloons and apartments, and its position 
is such as to command a view, not only of all the monu- 
ments of Medinet-H^boo, but of those on the other side of 
the Nile. It is also distinguished by three towers, one on 
each side of its court and the third at the end of it; and 
the walls of the chambers are freely sculptured, the subjects 
represented differing from those to be seen in the temples 
in this that they are not wholly historical and religious, 
but are largely intermixed with scenes of domestic life. 

A long winding valley, called the Babun-el-Moluk, coi)v 
mencing from behind the ancient temple at Gournou, leads 
up to the Libyan mountains, and at the axtreraity of it are 
the sepulchres of the ancient kings. They are cut in the 
freestone rock, and are composed of extensive galleries richly 
ornamented and having^ many lateral , chambers. The 
sepulchres discovered are twenty or twenty -one fn number, 
besides which there are four in the westcfi^ valley. Iheir 
plans are very similar ; but they difler greatly in extent. 
The paintings and sculptures in them a^re-n’emarkable for 
the manner in which they illustrate the religion^f Egypt, 
and also for the beauty pf their execution. The^ost con- 
spicuofhs of these 'receptacles has an astronomical ceiling, 
very like the one referred to among the ruins at Gournou. 
Beizoni also found herp a sarcophagus of the purest ala- 
baster, nine feet and nine inches long, and five feet an 
seven inches broad, which has been removed to the Soane 
Museum in London. It is only two inches thick, an 
therefore transparent when ^ light is.held within it; 
it is minutely sculptured, both withofit and within. • ^ 
Besides the tombs of the kings there are those of the 
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gueens at another end of the valley, these being similar to 
the others in design though neither so large nor so well- 
p'teserved. ‘ There are also the private tombs all along the 
mduntain-chijtin whvire it approaches nearest to Gournou 
and Mecfinet^dboo ; and these are excavated in tiers one 
above another/ the lowest being the tombs of the richer 
classes, and those higher up the tombs of the poorer classes. 
In all these receptacles are deposited the remains of the 
dead njummified according to Egyptian practice, those of 
the higher classes being buried in cases, while those of the 
lower classes are placed without any covering. Many of 
these tombs are decorated with pictures of domestic and 
social life, besides which alongside of the mummies have 
been found historical rolls of papyrus furnishing information 
of diverge kinds. 

Briefly recapitulated, the ruins of Thebes commence and 
terminate with two race-courses, the smaller of which stood 
on the eastern and the larger on the western side. Starling 
*from the former the first building northward is the temple 
or palace of Uksor, whence there is a long alley of sphinxes 
leading* to Krfrnak. There is next an alley of colossal 
rams, after which come the several temples of Kdrnak and 
the great Hall of Columns, and then the northern entrance, 
which, gjs the ♦main entrance, to Kdrnak. Crossing over 
from this plhce to the western side are found first the ruins 
at Gournoii, then an alley of sphinxes leading towards the 
tombs of the .kings, then the sepulchre of Osymandyas, 
now known as the Memnonium, then the field of colossi, 
^fte^ jahich comes the chief temple at Medinet-Hdboo, 
followed by a two-storied palace apd a smaller temple 
called by some writers a pavilion, the ruins befhg finally 
bounded by the^hirger race-course, tv^hich was surrounded 
by an enclosure now represented by hills, among which the 
remains of thirty-nine gates can yet be distinguished. 
Apart from these there are the catacombs to the west of 
Gournou and immediately to the north of the alley of 
sphinxes leading J;herefrom, and the totobs of the kings and 
queet^ in the Libyan mountains. In neither the eastern 
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nor western division of the city are any traces of private 
houses to be seen. It is supposed that all the space between 
the ruins on the eastern side and the Arabian mountaiif- 
cbain was occupied by them, but that y?ing made of perish- 
able materials, like the private houses in Nineveh and 
Babylon, all vestiges of them have disappeared. 

The ruins of Thebes are probably the most ancient in 
the world, but those of Memphis look much older. 
Memphis has the reputation of having been originally built 
by Menes, while Thebes was founded by Busiris II., a later 
sovereign. But Memphis did not rise to greatness till 
after Thebes, that is, till the time of Uehoreus, its second 
founder, who, on the division of the country, made it the 
capital of Middle Egypt. In this position it was known 
in history as the great rival of Thebes, and as such con- 
tained several buildings of rare, excellence. The first king, 
Menes, is said to have built the temple of Thtdh, or Vulcan, 
which, Herodotus says, was vast and well worthy of 
mention, and which was long regarded as tHe chief temple 
of the city. The other important edifices in it were the 
temples dedicated to Osiris and Serapis. The reftiains of 
these buildings are now very scanty, mainly because they 
were brick-built, and also because the position of the city 
near the Delta exposed .it fof ages to the violence^pf the 
several invaders of Egypt, aM to its being used*as a quarry. 
In the twelfth century the ruins %ere describe^d as being 
so wonderful as to confound' the reflectin^,^^ and such 
as the most eloquent could not describe.^^ Their site, which 
was at one time disputed, has since been traced to tj)i^lttlG« 
village of Metrahennj, whvsh lies at a short distance from 
the pyranTids, concealed in a thicket of palm trees. Gibbon 
gives Memphis a circuA)ference of one huncfred and fifty fur- 
longs, and in the twelfth century the riling are said to have 
extended over half a day^s journey in every direction. Even 
now they are spread over a fairly extensive area ; but there 
is nothing remarkable in them at present, all that is seen 
being some heaps of rubbish interspersed with blocks of 
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granite and broken bits of columns, statues, and obelisks. 
The largest of the mounds encloses an oblong area of 800 
ySrds from ftorth to south, and 400 yards from east to west. 
Air the ruins|beyonc> it are fragments only. 

Middle Egypt was also famous for its obelisks, pyramids, 
the labyrinth, end lake Moeris. Of these the last is said 
by Herodotus to have been the most wonderful and the 
most useful of Egyptian works. It was excavated to 
regulate the inundations of the Nile, a too great or too 
little rise of the waters being equally fatal to the land. 
The circumference of it was above three thousand and six 
hundred stadia, and it \Vas 300 feet deep. Herodotus 
believed it to )iave been excavated by the hand of man, and 
gave a reason for his belief. He said that in the middle of 
the lake there were two pyramids 300 feet above and 300 
below the water, that is, hij)ving the same foundation as 
the base of the lake, from which he inferred that they 
must have been erected before the cavity was filled up with 
Vater. If this lake be identical with the Birket-el-Kerown 
of present times, it may safely be assumed that it was a 
natural, not an ’artificial lake, though possibly considerably 
improved by the hand of man. There are no remains of 
the pyramids in it. If they really existed they probably 
stood Olathe island to be seen in the middle of the lake. 
We must mehtion, however, that according to the researches 
of M. Linant, a French^’engineer, lake Moeris was not a 
lake at all but ^ broad canal, the basin of which is traceable, 
he says, in the Fayoum. Be that as it may, it was not the 
"lake was so w6naerful as the canal more than four 
leagues long and 50 feet broad, anA provided with locks 
and sluices, by which water was brought to the lake from 
the Nile, The water in lake Moeris^ did not spring from 
the soil, for that was excessively dry. It was conveyed 
through the channel still known as the Bahr Youssouf, 
which runs parallel to the Nile, and for six months flowed 
into the lake, and for the other six out of it. The advan- 
tage derived fronljkhe arrangement was Vot imaginary; it 
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enabled the ancient Egyptians to irrigate three hundred and, 
seventy thousand acres of land where sixty-five thousand 
acres only are now cultivated. 

The labyrinth stood on the southe/a extr|mit^ of laTce 
MoE^ris, a magnificent pile composed of twelve palaces com- 
municating with each other. Fifteen hundred rooms, in- 
terspersed with terraces, were ranged round twelve halls, and 
discovered no outlet to those who entered them ; and there 
was precisely the like number of halls and rooms finder- 
ground. What the object of the building was has not been 
explained. The place was called the Tower of Crocodiles, 
and hence the inference that the building was mainly 
designed for the safe custody of those amphibious animals 
which were worshipped, Manetho makes out that it was 
the tomb of Mceris, or Ainenemha III., while others are of 
opinion that it was a kind of council-house for the trans- 
action of general business. Herodotus went through the 
upper rooms of the building, and says that ^they surpassed 
all human works, and presented a thousand occasions oP 
wonder. The site of the building has been traced on the 
borders of the Birket-el-Kerown, where an*indefinite plan 
of it could be made out up to 1843. What is seen there 
now is an area of about 600 feet strewed in all directions 
with columns, entablatures, and architraves. * ^ 

An obelisk is a quadrangular tapering spire, raised per- 
pendicularly ; and those of Egypt were covered with in- 
scriptions and hieroglyphics. They were to found alniost 
in every place of note in the country on the eastern side of 
the Nile, and were valuable relics for their colc'^aal 
simplicity of form, acid bfiauty of sculptured decorations. 
Their beauty was too great, however, for them to be left 
undisturbed on the sites they were intended to grace. 
Home, despairing to equal ^Egyptian art, removed the best 
number of them from the banks of the Nile to those of the 
Tiber; and those which Rome was unable to remove are 
being taken away, one alter another, by the English and 

the French. , 

The pyramids of Egypt, which are only to be seenion the 
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west side of the Nile, are counted among the wonders of 
^the world for their size and solidity of structure, but have 
no sort of external ornament to distinguish them, and do 
not in any Respect vie in magnificence with ruins like those 
at Kdrnak or the Memnonium, Some authors claim a very 
high antiquity for them, while others dispute that claim as 
strongly, though Herodotus’s account, which makes the 
greatest and best of them about nine hundred years older 
than^the Christian era, may perhaps be held to be generally 
accurate. They are understood to represent the tombs of 
the kings of Middle and Lower Egypt, and apparently of 
other royal personages also, and form together a long clus- 
tering grou^ extending along the desert behind Memphis 
over about one degree of latitude. The most important on 
the score of fame and antiquity are those at Gizeh, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Memphis, and not far from 
Cairo, where there are three large pyramids and six smaller 
ones. The total number of pyramids throughout Egypt is 
nearly a hundred, excluding those which from their pettier 
diraenaions a^e not counted with the rest. Most of these 
monuments are built of limestone, only four, including that 
which looks the tallest, being built of brick. The principle 
of their construction is thus explained : A rocky site being 
chosdtk for^a pyramid a space was made smooth for it, leav- 
ing a slight eminence in the centre to form a peg upon 
which* it *was to be fixed. Within the rock, and usually 
below tho le^el of the future base, a sepulchral chamber was 
excavated, with a passage inclining downwards leading to 
it us^lfflly from the north. Upon this rock was first raised 
a moderate mass of masonry of nearly a culaie form, but 
having its fouii sides inclined inwards. Upon this a similar 
mass was placed, and around it other such masses, generally 
about half as wide. This ediffce could be enlarged or com- 
pleted at any stage, at the wish of the designer, as the 
completion would only require a small pyramidal structure 
being set up at the top and the sides being filled in. It is 
presumed that^hena king commenced his reign he levelled 
thePsurface of the rock for the pyramid he wished to raise 
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to his own memory, excavated the sepulchral chamber, and 
erected the first course of masonry which served as the^ 
nucleus of the building. A course of masonry was after- 
wards added every year to the height, anS the l^hgtl? of the 
lower range simultaneously increased in the manner ex- 
plained. When the king died the work of ^enlargement 
ceased, and the casing was put on the pyramid. Herodotus 
was therefore right when he stated tliat the pyramids were 
finished from the top downwards, though he was not be- 
lieved or understood. The height of each pyramid thus 
represents the length of the reign of the sovereign whose 
name was commemorated by it. 

The highest of the pyramids is that called the pyramid 
of Cheops at Gizeh, which is composed entirely of lime- 
stone, and the next to it is the pyramid of Cephren, which 
is built of brick. The latter looks taller .than the other 
from having been built on higher ground, but is in reality 
slightly shorter, the present perpendicular height of one 
being 450 feet, and of the other 447, both being higher 
than St. Peter’s at Rome. To the east of the §econd 
pyramid is a singular monument, .the Great Sphinx, a 
man-headed lion nearly 189 feet in length, hewn oat of the 
solid rock. The pyramid third in size is distinguished by 
a beautiful coating of red grafiite, which is peculiar^o it, 
the other pyramids being reveled only with limestone. All 
the pyramids are four-sided, and in every case •the sides 
face the four points of the compass with an exactitude that 
indicates an intimate acquaintance with the laws of the 
magnet. A very small portion of the edifices is oc3ffJ)ied 
by chambers and passages, fee rest being solid masonry 
throughout. Much of their outer covering Jhas since been 
torn off, as well as the casing-stones, and tb^ accordingly 
now present a series of steps on the outside, by which they 
can be ascended, though the ascent is necessarily fatiguing. 
The chambers within them are massive and gloomy : they 
were not intended for decoration, nor in fact to be opened 
out, and many of them are wholly plain j though there are 
others both sculptured and decorated. From several^ of 
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.these have beea extracted papyri, tablets, and paintings ; 
linen cloths of all textures, sorae of them very beautiful in 
fabric; glass, glass-beads, enamelled porcelain idols, copper 
mirrors^ leat^ier and papyrus shoes, pottery, "and vases of 
diverse kinds. The space around these monuments is 
occupied by almost countless tombs — the tombs of the 
people, some of which are built of stone, while others are 
excavated in the rocks. 

Th« pyramids are so colossal that their building has 
always been held to be marvellous. It has been variously 
ascribed to the Jins or genii, the giants, and the Misraemites; 
but there is not much reason to doubt that the monuments 
were raised by the natives of the soil, whoever they were. 
One general impression is that they were raised by slaves, 
or a people that was enslaved. We are told of those 
pyramids,^^ says Voltaire; ^^but they are monuments of an 
enslaved people. The whole nation must have been set to 
work on them, or those unsightly masses could never have 
been raised The supposition of the French cynic may be 
correct ; but another view of the case, also hypothetical, is 
equally entitled to consideration. What if the pyramids 
were raised simply to find occupation for the poorer classes 
in times of distress ? They were not built all at once ; each 
struct^ire rosd step by step, and was made by artificers em- 
ployed year by year, possibly during periods of inundations, 
which in Egypt were constant, and when the people would 
necessarily^ find no agricultural employments to occupy 
them. Why not regard them then as absolutely nothing 
*but rcLif-works on a monster scale, a scale commensurate 
t6 the greatness of the people ? Among the inscriptions 
of Osertesen I. ^occurs the following proUu^aunt: There 
was no famine in my days, ; no hunger under my govern* 
ment.*’ Is it too much to Assume that this immunity 
from distress was secured by his finding suitable work for 
his people ? 

The vestiges in Lower Egypt are inconsiderable. The 
two most ancie^ cities in it were Sais and Heliopolis, the 
first royal residence, the second the chief seat of Egyptian 
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learning. Of the former the only remains now consist of 
some lofty mounds and fragments of massive walls made of 
crude brick. There was a great temple in it dedicated to 
the worship of Neith, or Athenss, but ftot ev^ the ruins 
of it can now be traced. Similarly, Heliopolis was famous 
for its temple of Rd, or the Sun, which had«an avenue of 
sphinxes, and was adorned by several obelisks ; but no ruins 
are now to be seen in it beyond a solitary obelisk and crude 
brick ridges, the remnants of a broken wall. The temple 
of Rd was the most celebrated Tole of the Egyptian priests, 
and at the time of Strabo the apartments were still shown 
where Plato and Eudoxus had acquired their knowledge of 
Egyptian philosophy. 

The genius of the Egyptians for architecture is undis- 
puted, for the wondrous assemblage of ruins yet extant at 
Thebes renders it impossible to dispute it. Even in Egypt 
the first buildings were made of unbaked brick, the employ- 
ment of stone being an after-thought that arose when the 
art of working on the harder materials was acquired. This 
is established by an examination of the ruins of Memphis, 
Sais, and Heliopolis, which are mainly represented by 
mounds of brick and rubbish. The site of Thebes was 
selected apparently after the art of hewing stones was 
learnt, and fixed at a point where the ranged of calcareous 
hills approached each other. The trade of inner Africa was 
carried by caravan routes passing across the deswt, and the 
particular site of Thebes was well suited for the rendezvous 
of the caravans engaged in drawing out the produce of the 
interior and in supplying it with whatever it want^iJr Th(f 
mountains near the plsice, pftirticularly about Syene, form a 
connecting ftukAooween chalk and granite^ and are of all 
eolonrs — gray, yellow, 'and white, with veins of rose and 
bright pink — and they furbished the best possible materials 
for raising the first city of stone. In Upper Egypt there 
is no wood fit for building, or even for burning, and build * 
ing with stone was therefore a necessity. It is supposed 
that the erection of Thebes was under t%^en immediately 
after the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt, though of 
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course the buildings were not — as both their extent and 
their plans attest — raised or completed at one time. Long 
periods, craturies often, must have elapsed between the 
commenceni^nt and* completion of many of them. Sesostris 
has the credit of having raised the largest number ; but we 
know that several of his predecessors, and among others 
Aahmes and the Thothmeses I. and III., distinguished 
themselves similarly almost to an equal extent. The reign 
of Sesostris was the Augustan age of Egypt, when, while 
her arms were carried farthest in every direction, the 
arts attained a degree of perfection which was not after- 
wards surpassed. To it, therefore, everything great and 
lasting has been freely assigned ; but tlie actual completion 
of Thebes must have occupied the attention of a dozen great 
sovereigns at least, both before and after the era of 
Sesostris. 

Our description of the ruins of Thebes is necessarily 
brief, and conveys but a faint picture of their actual great- 
ness ; they are really so great that nothing like them is to 
be seen in any other part of the world. The Egyptians 
had no models to imitate, but have left models behind 
them which have nowhere been equalled. They sought the 
production of an astounding ideal, and did not fail in 
prodosirjg it."' Without referring to the pyramids, the im- 
mensity of their designs will be understood from the fact 
that th,e Hall of Columns at Kdrnak is so stupendous that 
the largest church in England, St. Pauhs excepted, would 
stand within it with ease if some Arabian Nights^ genii 
'^ere transport it thither bodily. All the buildings, 
ihoreover, are as solid as they arQ..^extensive. There is 
neither brick Jbr wood to be seen in thb ..V.I11S, everything 
being of stone. Consider, then, the quantity of stone that 
had to be amassed to consttuct them ! The largest 
colossus, we have said, was 887 tons in weight. We 
cannot easily suggest the means adopted for its transport 
from Syene to Thebes, a distance of one hundred and 
thirty-eight mt]^, and there were monoliths still heavier 
thamthe colossus, all made of single blocks of stone. All 
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these must have been floated down the Nile ; and it is not 
possible, with such facts before us, to deny to the Egyptians^ 
the possession of the highest mechanical skilh The evi« 
deuces of the possession of scientific still ar^ equally con- 
clusive. In the pavilion at Medinet-Hdboo some of the 
chambers were arched with stone, as is shown by the 
devices on the upper part of their walls which represent 
the form of the building. Traces of arches are also seen in 
the tombs, and, putting this and that together, it ha® been 
very precisely demonstrated that the construction A arches 
was understood in Egypt previous to b.c. 15CX), as it was 
understood in Babylon from about b.c. J 3 CX), and in 
Nineveh from about b.c. 900. The Egyptians possessed 
also a knowledge of geometry and astronomy, and this is 
proved by the geometrical form of the pyramids, and the 
astronomical uses which, it has been discovered, they were 
made to answer in their day, as well as by the forms of the 
temples and palaces which exhibit a wide and diversified 
use of circles, squares, and triangles. We have said besides 
that Plato came to the temple of to learn Egyptian 
philosophy, and read that Moses acquired liis wisdom in 
Egypt, and Thales had no masters for the sciences but 
the Egyptian priests; and no proofs beyond these can 
be required to vindicate the imputation for ei^tensivipiknow- 
ledge which the nation had secured. 

The sculptures in Thebes are so many and so various that 
they can here be referred to in very gener^il terms only. 
They are distinct in character, form, and analogy from those 
found in Nineveh, but like them afford unquo^ttonabl? 
proofs of the progress ma 4 e by the people, both mentally 
and socially tell explicitly what art|pand inventions 
were known to them, ^d to what extent they were known. 
Homer refers to the opulince of the Egyptians, to their 
possession of gold, silver, ivory, and precious stones ; the 
sculptures show how these were worked and to wEat uses 
they were applied. The manufacture of linen and cotton^ 
is also proved by them and from the mtimniiy-cbthes ex- ^ 
tracted from the tombs. The Egyptians bad papyrus and 
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parchmeut to writhe upon, and the sculptures show that even 
the poorer classes wrote, using wooden slabs for that pur- 
pose. The use of glass was known to them, and the blow- 
pipe figures among the representations which have come 
down to us. But what the sculptures are most valuable 
for is the amount, of historical information they afford in 
regard to the names, wars, and great deeds of the sovereigns 
of the country^^who never failed to inscribe on their walls 
whatever they desired should be remembered. 

The great works of Egypt were erected during the first 
period of her history, which terminated in b.c. 525, with 
the conquest of Cambyses. It is useless now to speculate 
what events lost to history were connected with their con- 
struction. The first ide*a presented by them is that Thebes 
and Memphis were, in their day, the capitals of an empire 
perhaps as powerful as Grrecce and Rome ever became ; and 
the* next is akin to it, namely, that their social and com- 
mercial connection with other countries must have been 
very considerable to produce the opulence and interchange 
of ideas clearly readablef on the stones. Of the vicissitudes 
undergone by them some records exist. They were succes- 
sively devastated by the Arabs, Ethiopians, and Assyrians, 
the last of the later Egyptians seem to have resem- 

bled most, both in their effeminacy and in thc^r adriffi.'^tlnn 
for the chase, which, we have observed already, has been 
wrongl}^ regarded as a proof o^ national hardihood. From 
the attacks of these onemies the Egyptians were able to 
rally, but norTrom the outrage inflicted on them by the 
Persians, a nation of real warriors, at least at that age. 
Cambyses triumphed over an inanimate people, and read a 
fitting lesson to their want of spirit. He not only pillaged 
the temples and^, carried off their gold, silver, and ivory 
ornaments, but actually broke down as much as he could of 
what he was unable to remove, not sparing even the colossi, 
of which the biggest was reduced into fragments. In more 
recent times the quarrels <^f the Ptolemys completed the 
destruction the Persians had left unfinished, and thus were 
the lal^urs of the giants finally overthrown. 

TOt. IL 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TAKHT-I-J EUaHEED AND OTHEf, ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS OF PERSIA. 

Persia succeeded to the greatness of Assyria and Egypt, 
and the most remarkable remains of her magnificence are 
to be seen at Persepolis. This city has the reputation of 
having been founded by Jemsheed, and is best known in 
the East by the name of TakhUi-Jemskeedy or the throne of 
Jemsheed. The native account given of it is thatJem- 
sheed^ having removed the seat of government from Seistc^n 
to Fdrs, took a spot of ground near the confluence of the 
Medus and the Araxes, on the spacious plain now called 
Merdusht, and built on it such a city, or citadel, that 
nothing like it was to be* seen in *any of the seven king- 
doms of the world. This was called Istdkdr ; the name of 
Chehel Mindr^ or the palace of Forty Pillars, being after- 
wards given to it by the Arabs. The wo^d ^^CheheF' 
meajv»f»^^ forty,^^ but expresses to the Arabs and Turks an 
indefinite rather than a definite number, being accepted by 
them in the same sense as the English word maiiy.” The 
actual number of pillars appertaining to the palace, was 
nearly double what its name implies. 

The manner in which Persepolis came to be constructed 
is thus explained : On the day when the sun quitting the 
sign Pisces in the heavens entered the sign Aries, Jem- 
sheed invited all his subjects — including not only his 
princes, nobles, and other great men, but also his husband- 
men, artificers, and labourers — to a grand and solemn fes- 
tival, which he called the No-Roze, or New-Year^s Day, 
and requested all present erect a residence for him 
worthy the greatness of the nation he ruled over. This 
was joyfully agreed to, and from that day the whole^nation 
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laboured>on the yjork with willing hands, and, being assisted 
by the Dives whom J emsheed had conquered, produced the 
^marvel of which the remains are so admired. 

Jemsheed was contemporaneous with Semiramis, so that 
the above account would make Persepolis of nearly the 
same age mih Babylon and Nineveh. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if it was really so ancient, though several writers 
favour the id^a by asserting that it existed as one of the 
chief cities of Persia from the most ancient times. Dio- 
dorus sa}^s that Persepolis was built by Cambyses, by whom 
workmen and architects were brought for the purpose from 
Egypt; and there is reason to believe that the best edifices 
in it were ejected by Darius Hystaspes and Xerxes, and some 
of them by Hoinai, the'daughter and mistress of Artaxerxes 
I. The most significant moands in Assyria are connected 
with the name of Ninlrod, as Birs Nimroud in Babylon 
and Nimroud in Nineveh. The connection of Persepolis 
with the name of Jemsheed is, we suppqse, to be accounted 
for on the , same principle. He was the founder of the 
Persian empire, as Nimrod was^f the Assyrian empire, and 
the credit of having raised the noblest citadel within his 
dominions was therefore naturally assigned to him. 

The best* of the old accounts of Persepolis is that given 
by Diodorus, who describes it as a castellated pal^e sur- 
rounded with treble walls, the first of them being sixteen 
cubits high and adorned with many sumptuous *l)uildings 
and aspiring turrets, .the second like the first but three 
times as irigti,'^and the third drawn like a quadrant sixty 
cubits high and built of the hardest marble. There were 
four brazen gates on each side of the enclosure, and to the 
east of it, at a distance of about 400 feet, there stood a 
mountain containing the sepufchres of its kings. Like 
other similar accounts furnished by Diodorus, this descrip- 
tion cannot be exactly verified by the remains of the city 
as now seen ; but the general details given may neverthe- 
less have been approximately accurate at some remote era, 
and to some extent can yet be followed. 

Tl^ remains of Persepolis stand in the neighbourhood of 

HU;! 
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Shiraz, on what was at one time one of the finest^plains in 
Persia, but which has now become a swampy wilderness. 
They occupy an eminence, or platform, at the side of a 
rugged mountain, rising in the shape of a series of terraces 
facing the four cardinal points. Three faces of the plat- 
form are towards the plain, while the fourth dr east face 'is 
towards the mountain at the base of which it stands. The 
whole has the appearance of an amphitheatre with its front 
to the west, the extreme length of it being 1500 feet, land 
its extreme breadth somewhat above 900. The platform 
is made throughout of bloeks of hard gr^ite bordered 
with dark-gray marble, all fitted without mortar, with such 
precision that the entire elevation must have originally 
looked as part of the solid mountain. Its shape at present 
is very irregular, from the fallen ruins and aceumulated soil 
around it ; and its height, for the &ame reason, is not more 
than half its original elevation from the plain. The only 
ascent to it is by a gigantic stair-case on the western side, 
the steps of which are fifty-five in. number and three and a 
half inches high. The first flight of. the stair-case leads to 
an irregular landing-place, where a second flight commences, 
terminating on the ground-level of the platform. On 
reaching this the lofty front of an immense portal is seen, 

, the ini^ side^ of which are sculptured into the forms of 
two* colossal bulls, the heads of which have been knocked 
oflf. To * the east of this portal are the remain^ of four 
splendid columns, of which two are yet almost entire ; and 
beyond them is a second portal nearly reseitrblin^ the fii*st, 
and having its inner sides adorned with sculptured bulls 
having enormous wings and the faces of men. The two 
portals and the four columns form together the entrance to 
the magnificent terrace to their south on which the Hall of 
Forty Pillars stands, the ascent to it being by a double 
stair-case which is elaborately sculptured, as iji fact all the 
stair-cases in Persepolis, excepting the great stair-case, are. 
The rise is extremely gradual, e^^^ch stair-case consisting of 
thirty low steps, which are in no case more than four 
inches high. The terrace is 350 feet from north to jouth. 
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and 380 from east to west, and the principal edifice on it is 
, {he Minar, of which it has been said that no cathedral in 
Northern Europe is either larger than it in dimensions or 
greater, in height. The columns of the Minar were 
ari*aTi^(l in ^our groups, the central group counting thirty- 
six, and the rows oti each side and in the front twelve each, 
which gives a total number of seventy-two columns, of 
which thirteen only are yet standing. Whether the edifice 
had any surrounding walls or roofing has been questioned. 
It is supposed by some writers to have been a summer 
throne-room\nly, open to the winds of heaven and covered 
at the top with curtains and awnings. There are those 
again who add that the pillars had idols at their top; but 
this seems unlikely, since the Persians of the time of Darius 
and Xerxes were not idolaters, besides which recent re- 

1 

searches have discovered marks of roofing on the pillars 
themselves. The form of the pillars is throughout the 
same, and extremely beautiful. The height of the central 
columns is ^fty-five feet, but sixty of the rest ; and the 
caj)itals of the two varieties ar^lso somewhat dissimilar in 
design. The shafts of the columns are uniformly sixteen 
feet in circumference, and they are all of them most deli- 
cately carve<i and ornamented. 

The only other building on the same terface with the 
Mindr is a spacious and splendid apartment 227 feet square, 
lying between the colonnade aad the mountain to the east, 
whjeh, for^ want of a* better name, has been called the 
Hall of Audience. It is entered by two door-ways on 
each side^ and by a grand portal on the north thirteen teet 
wide, above which is represented the figure of a king seated 
on a throne, with a footstool o^f gold at his feet and a 
canopy over hi^^ head, apparently giving audience to an 
ambassador. Close behind the king are his attendants and 
guards, while immediately before him stands in a respectful 
attitude the ambassador to whom audience is given. The 
interior of the apartment Had, it is believed, pillars distri- 
buted and arranged in rows; but the proof of this is very 
inconiplete, as the bases of eight pillars only can be tjaced* 
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The apartment was lighted by a range lofty Windows, 
and was richly adorned with sculptures and other decora- 
tions. There are also remains of large and highly finished 
niches in it, such as are to be seen in the present pajaoes of 
Persia. 

The remaining buildings at Persepolisiie to the south of 
the colonnade, and are only three or four in number. They 
occupy different terraces rising out of the primary platform, 
but are for the most part in such fragmentary and dis- 
jointed condition that even their general design can scarcely 
be made out. The nearest of tho edifices sttinds on the 
west edge of the platform immediately to. the south of the 
Minfir, covering a space 170 feet long by 95 broad. It is 
approached by a double flight of stairs now completely in 
ruins, but which seems to have been elaborately decorated. 
The building itself was one-storiecl, and on a very modest, 
simple, and regular plan. It has been named by some 
writers the Palace. of Darius, by others the Queen^s Palace, 
and is supposed to have consistVid of twelve* or thirteen 
apartments, the remains of some of which are to be seen. 
The site to the east of it is choked up with rubbish, under 
which no traces of the original structures they represent 
can be discovered. At the extreme south of the platform 
are thcHremains of the two largest buildings of the citadel, 
of which one bears the name of Xerxes, and the other that 
of Ochus, or Artaxerxes III, The palace of Ochus is in too 
ruinous a condition to be described, and is perhaps identical 
with the building which was destroyed by Alexander the 
Great. The palace of Xerxes is very like that of Darius, 
but on a much larger scale. The two buildings seem to 
have resembled also in theh* decorations, with this charac- 
teristic difference, that the palace of Darius exhibits stirring 
scenes of combats with lions and monsters, while that of 
Xerxes is marked all over with figures of attehdants carry- 
ing articles of the toilet and the table, and other similar 
representations of sensual enjoyment. The stone uged in 
building these edifices was chiefly of the hard blue kind ; 
but the door- ways and window-frames were of black nmrble, 
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SO beautifully poli§Jied that they reflect objects even to this 
^day to a considerable extent. The other fragments of the 
buildings are of equally fine workmanship; and in the days 
of their j^lory the walls, pillars, and door-ways must have 
>ihrewn>>|)^k their rich variegated lights on each other and 
realised the dreama of the poets of their country to their 
fullest extent. 

The architecture of the Persians displayed itself in two 
forms of buildings only, namely, palaces or palace-halls 
and tombs. The worship of the nation was in the open 
air, and the5w do not appear to have erected any temples, 
or, if they did, the buildings must have been very in- 
significant, *8iich as to have left no traces behind them. 
The tombs ai: Persepolis are those referred to by Dio- 
dorus, namely, excavations cut out of the solid rock — the 
Koh-i-Rahmut, or Hili of Mercy — which bounds the 
citadel on the east. The excavations are in a niche 72 
feet in breadth and 130 high, divided^ into two com- 
partments and covered \Vitli sculptures. One of the com- 
partments is believed' to b^Hhe sepulchre of Darius 
Hystaspes, though another tomb at Naksh-i-Roostum 
is also claimed for him. Of the sculptures the principal 
design is that of a king — perhaps of Darius himself — 
worshipping Fire and the Sun, the former represented as 
a flame, and the latter by a ball hovering over it. 

PersepBlis has a character peculiar to itself, rts site is 
solitary and not well fitted to form the capital of a great 
empire; nor atd it ever command any of the ancient 
trade-routes of the world. If it was neither the seat of 
government nor an emporium of commerce, what was the 
city built for ? The question is answered in the traditional 
account we hav^ given of its construction by Jemsheed. 
He wanted a royal residence* to be erected for him, and 
this was the dbaracter the nook seems always to have borne. 
It was the favourite place of retirement of the Persian 
sovereigns — of Cambyses, Darius, and }^erxes — and there- 
fore the most important station in an empire founde^J on 
despo^m. Of the city for the mob, that is, the habita- 
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tious of the people, no distinct vestiges are to be^seen, but 
it may be presumed that it extended over the vast plain to 
the west of the citadel, on which some rubbish-heaps can 
be traced. As we have observed in Assyria an^ Bgypt, 
the private houses must have been made of very pensfhahlc 
materials, which having fallen to the ground have, for the 
most part, mixed up with it. 

Like the Babylonians and the Ninevite*s, the Persians 
built all their great edifices on large mounds or platforms, 
which made the buildings more conspicuous, dignified, and 
easy to protect. This was particularly the-^ase at Perse- 
polis. The platforms however were ngt of an uniform 
height ; the terraces over the first elevated /base were, we 
have seen, distinct, and exhibited great differences in altitude, 
and this necessarily involved the construction of artificial 
ascents, which accounts for the remarkable stair-cases we 
have noticed. As the main edifices were not contini^ous, 
but separate, thi^ also necessitated the construction of 
different porches for them, ai),d •We accordingly find that 
there were four propylsea oh diffe refit parts of the platform, 
the biggest being that which gave admittance to the Minar 
and formed the centre of the landing-place after ascending 
the first or great stair-case. The total numWer of edifices 
in the citadel* was probably ten, but of these the skeletons 
of five or six only can now be traced. 

Persepolis was destroyed, by Alexander the tlreat, to 
avenge, it is said, the ill-treatment received there by some 
Greek prisoners of war. Some assert th^ the city was 
burnt down, and that the idea to reduce it in that manner 
originated with Thais, an Athenian courtezan, who re- 
membered how Athens was destroyed by Xerxes. She 
has the reputation of having set fire to thp buildings with 
her own hands ; but on the ruins no marks of fiie can be 
traced. It is no*i improbable however that sdch portions of 
the city as were made of perishable materials were re- 
duced by fire, while the masshe buildings of ston^ were 
brotTen down, and that, time having removed all vestiges 
of the former, we now see those of the latter only. eAlex- 
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ander’s violence v%as perpetrated under the influence of 
’ jjvine, and his soldiers took advantage of it to massacre the 
inhabitants and plunder the city. What the Macedonians 
left unflojie was afterwards completed by the Saracens, who 
the figures by which the place was decorated. 

In connection with the ruins of Persepolis may be 
noticed those at Naksh-i-Roostum and the valley of Mour- 
ghdb, the former five miles and the latter forty-nine miles 
to the north-east of Persepolis. Beyond these again, are 
the curious sculptures of Bisitun, on the confines of Media, 
with other r^i^ins of inferior consequence intermediately 
scattered whicj\ it ^cannot be necessary more particularly to 
pToint out. 

The sepulchres at Naksh-i-Roostum are hewn in the 
solid rock, and the mountain scenery around them is said 
to be very wild. This was the place where most of the 
Persian kings appear to have been buried, and among the 
notable tombs one is claimed as that of Parius Hystaspes. 
The remains^of a square Wa^stle with towers all round are 
. also seen, its ditch bein^ particularly traceable ; and in the 
centre are vestiges of portals made of very large stones, one 
column of which is standing, while the remnants of others 
lie scattered ^ound. 

Of the ruins at Mourghab the chief is the tomb of 
Cyrus, called by the natives the tomb of Bebee Handndh, 
the mother of Solomon, which js described as a very inter- 
esting relic, being a perfect sarcophagus placed on a pyra- 
mid of seven white marble steps of ditlerent heights. This 
is the only built-tomb over royalty in Persia, all the other 
imperial sepulchres being rock- tombs, or excavations in the 
sides of mountains, and generally at considerable elevations. 
The top of Cyrus’s tomb is arched and rests on a cornice, 
and the body of it is made throughout of enormous blocks 
of stone cranf^ed together. Its inside is small, and has 
been made dirty by the smoke of lamps, while the pave- 
ment l^as been worn away UB if by water. The closeness of 
the tomb was referred to in the inscription which it is Skid 
to have borne ; Oh man ! I am Cyrus, who gave^ the 
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empire to the Persians, and was Lord of^all Asia 4 Grudge 
me not this narrow sepulchre/^ The only inscriptiqu yet^ 
seen is on a monolithic pillar standing near the tomb, and 
is to the following effect : I am Cjtus, the king, the 
Achaemenan.” The tomb was formerly surroundaft - 
square colonnade of twenty-four pillars, buf this had dis- 
appeared. 

Another remarkable edifice at Mourghdl# is the Tahht-u 
Suliei/idn, or throne of Solomon, a huge platform 300 feet 
in length and 298 in breadth, made of blocks of marble 
joined together ; and near to it, on the plain/are detached 
pillars, one of which, resembling the cohimns at Persepolis, 
stands entire. There are also on the plain thfee pilasters, 
or immense pieces of stone hollowed out, two of which are 
marked with inscriptions, while the third, which is lower 
and unconnected with the rest, is*surmounted by a mytho- 
logical figure with six wings, having on its head a pair of 
ram^s horns. This place is supposed to be the ancient 
Pasargad^, which, Strabo says, /Was founded by Cyrus; 
and the great multitude of'riiins ox the spot testifies that 
it was probably at one time the site of a mighty city. 

The rock-monuments of Bisitun are very curious and 
peculiar, and mainly noticeable on that account. The 
mountain ri^s to the height of 1,700 feet, and has at its 
base a platform hewn out of the cliff. A gigantic figure is 
carved ifi relief on the wall of the rock, and this*'is accom- 
panied by other figures and inscriptions all over the height. 
One interesting piece of sculpture repTesents a king 
trampling over the prostrate body of one of his captives, 
while others, nine in number, are seen approaching him 
with cords round their necks and in a suppliant posture. 
The sculpture is rude, bdt is believed tq be very ancient. 
It is supposed to have refetence to the earliest period of 
the Persian empire, perhaps to the reign of Cyrus and the 
captivity of the ten tribes of Israel ; but the inscriptions 
speak mainly of Darius. 

Apart from Persepolis, the chief cities of Persia were 
Susd, Ecbdtand, and Babylon, the last of which hqp keen 
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already noticed. J^usa was the ancient capital of Persia, 
j,nd is .named Shush^ln in the Bible, and as the chief city 
of Memnon by Herodotus. It derived its name from 
lilies, which grew in great abundance in its neighbour- 
•hcod ; but the site is not very precisely known at present, 
;an3 Has been ihuch disputed, some holding that Susa and 
Shus are the same, others that Sus^ is identical with 
Shuster. StraVo says that the Persian capital was built 
entirely of brick, which description accords better with 
Shus than Shuster, there being large quarries of stone near 
the latter plSse, which seem to have been freely used in 
its cgnstructiqg^ The position of Susa was selected on 
account of it's vicinity to Babylon, and occupied an area of 
fifteen miles in circumference. It was surrounded by a 
brick wall, and contained palaces, courts, and parks, like 
Babylon and Nineveh. ^The foundation of the city has 
beeh^ differently ascribed to Cyrus and Darius Ilystaspes; 
it commenced to be the seat of government apparently 
from the reign of the latter. It was existing in the days 
of Alexander the Great, who plundered vast sums of money 
from it A common tradition says that the prophet 
Daniel died in it, and to this day a comparatively modern 
building is pointed out at Shus as the spot where the 
remains of the prophet lie buried. 

The ruins of Shus are situated in the modern province of 
Kuzistdn,*and extend between the river Kerah and Abyrah. 
They consist generally^of hillocks of earth and rubbish, 
covered witt broken pieces of bricks and coloured tiles. 
There are two mounds larger than the rest, the first a mile 
in circumference and lOO feet in height, the other less in 
elevation but double in area. The mounds in general bear 
a considerable resemblance to those of Babylon, and arc 
equally gloomy and desolate, and infested by lions, hyaenas, 
and other wiM beasts. Some excavations having been 
niade in them the remains of tw^ palaces have been dis- 
covered, both standing oi> platforms made of sun-dried 
bricks. One of these has a magnificent throne-room^ or 
colonnade similar in shape and structure to that at Perse- 
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polls, the columns having inscriptions fin thred* languages 
on them, stating that they were raised by Darius Hyst§s«_ 
pes, and repaired or restored by Artaxerxes III., by whom 
the inscriptions were engraved. Shuster is the ^capital of 
Kuzistdn, and its ruins prove it to have been at one time a 
magnificent city. There are distinct remains in it of a 
castle, a dyke, and a drawbridge. The castle was defended 
on two sides by the dyke, which has almost choked up 
with sand, and on the other two by a branch of the Kdroon. 
It had one gateway, which was entered by the drawbridge. 
The dyke was constructed of cut stone bouficl together by 
iron clamps, and was 400 yards long. •'-.Tt.was in this city 
that the Emperor Valerian was kept captive, on whose 
neck Shdhpoor, it is said, placed his foot every morning 
when mounting his horse. The story is apocryphal, but 
has been alluded to by Gibbon. 

Ecbatana was the capital of Media, and is said to, have 
been founded by.Dejoces, who became king of that country 
a short while after its disruption^from the Assyrian empire ; 
but Diodorus asserts that^he firtit buildings in the city 
were constructed by Semiramis. The city was built of 
hewn stones, and was surrounded by a high and thick 
wall, or, as others assert, by a set of sevtn walls, one 
within another, and so constructed that each inner circle 
overtopped its outer neighbour only by the height of its 
battlements. These walls ^are described by Herodotus as 
having been of different colours, the first being white, the 
second black, the third purple, the fourth blue, the filth 
orange, and the sixth and seventh plated respectively with 
silver and gold. Polybius speaks of the palace in the city 
in a similar strain. It was situated, he says, below a cita- 
del, and had a circumference of seven stadia. The wood- 
work throughout was of cedar and cypress, overlaid with 
plates of gold and silver; the columns of the halls and 
courts were as lavi8hl3^decorated ; and all the tiles were of 
silver. Stories of this nature may be rejected as^ extra- 
vacantly exaggerated ; but^ as the city was for a long time 
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the summer residen^^e of the Persian and Median kings^ it 
‘ig iioL- improbable that it was exceptionally grand and 
sumptuous. Originally, it was a fortress only; but it 
became in time one of the first cities of Asia, scarcely 
inferior in wealth and splendour to Susd and Babylon, and 
-fffis expansion it owed apparently to its neighbourhood to 
the high-road of Asia from east to west. It was plun- 
dered successively by Alexander, Antiochus, and Seleucus 
Nicator; and the second is said to have found as much 
isilver in it as enabled him to coin four thousand talents. 
For all its greatness, however, the site of the city is now 
h ^lv better knQW jt» than that of Susa, one opinion being 
tliatit occupied the position afterwards taken up by Perse- 
polis, another that it was the same with the Achmetha of 
Ezra. The latter view is generally accepted, both Achme- 
tha and Ecbatand being identified with the modern town 
of Ham^ddn, which stands at the base of the Orontes or 
Elmund mountains, and contains many houses, gardens, 
and a large number of hhd%^ and serais of a superior descrip- 
tion. The only positive •evidence of the olden city on the 
site consists of some remnants of ruined walls of great 
thickness, and of some broken towers made of sun-dried 
'bricks : and ev^n these are believed to be not older than the 
Parthian era, so that virtually the Ecbatana of Dejoces has 
long ceased to exist. 

After the first days of Assyrian and Egyptian greatness 
the Persians figure in history as the ruling nation of the 
world. They owed their origin to revolutions, and from a 
urude state attained suddenly the position of conquerors, 
which enabled them to master or appropriate the advances 
made by the nations they conquered. Their country thus 
became in a short time and all at once the seat of power, 
Wealth, and learning, at a time when the nations of Europe 
^ere yet immeii^ed in barbarism, with the exception of the 
> Greeks, who had a simultaneous, though at this time not 
an equal development. The*first era of Persian greatness 
''^as probably represented by the foundation of Susd, whi^h 
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was a close imitation of Babylon, th^ Persiaiis adopting 
not only the model of the Assyrian capital, but also th^' 
materials of which it was made. SusA, lilie Babylon, thus 
arose a pile of bricks, but could not long witlijgtand the 
reckless onslaughts directed against it by the barbarous’ 
hordes from Tartary and Arabia, and we have hardly any 
traces of it at present. Persepolis rose in stone to replace 
Susi, and was in some respects (in respect to its pillared- 
hall, for instance) an imitation of Thebes, with which it 
had one common advantage, namely, the proximity of the! 
harder materials required for its construction. We have 
taken it for granted that Persepolis ^^^uInain1y built by 
Darius Hystaspes and Xerxes, and it necessarily follows 
that its ruins represent the degree of perfection in art 
attained by the Persians in their age. We shall not say 
that when Persepolis was erected the Persians had reached 
a higher degree of civilisation than had been acquired by 
the Babylonians- and the Egyptians, for this probably was 
not so. But the incongruous elements of which the empire 
was composed had then already Been harmonized, and the 
Persians had settled down to a state of prosperity as great 
as that which the Assyrians and the Egyptians had secured 
before them. Persepolis was not as ancient as Thebes or ' 
Babylon ; it came into being many centuries later : but it 
was th^ production of a people as much in their infancy as 
the Assyrians and Egyptig.ns were in when Babylon and 
Thebes were raised, and exhibits with them nearly the 
same stage of civilisation and general knowledge, with such 
improvement as their imitation was able to impart. The . 
temples of Kirnak are imitations of excavated rocks, the 
gigantic efforts of a great people to rival the beauties of 
nature from having no other models to-fpllow. The ruins 
of Persepolis betray an advance in architecture by the fusion 
they exhibit of the beauties of nature and aH. 

JPersepolis rose because Thebes and Babylon had existed. 
The Creator had appointed th^ Egyptians and the Assyrians 
tl^ serve as models to other nations, and the barbarians who 
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approached them, whether from Greece or Persia, could not 
faU^tg imitate them. Sus^, was built after Babylon, and 
l^ersepolis after Babylon and Thebes : but neither the art 
of Assyria nor that of Egypt was servilely copied. From 
the Egyptians the Persians borrowed the idea of building 
HT stone; the style of architecture was borrowed more 
largely from the Assyrians, but developed with greater 
taste. The architecture of Egypt and India is close and 
superincumbent, but that of Persepolis is open and high- 
reaching; there is more originality in the remains which 
have been discovered at Nineveh, but the edifices of Per- 
sepplis exhibit mor^' regularity of form, harmony, and pro- 
portion. The Persians had less antiquity and less of new 
ideas jbha^ the nations they copied from; but they im- 
proved the ideas they copied by fusing difierent models into 
each other, till the^ attained a style almost Grecian in 
character, though differing widely from the Grecian style. 
It is extremely doubtful if they ever thought of one uniform 
design. The buildings of Persepolis at least exhibit phases 
very different from each* other, rising as if by enchantment 
by a skilful combination of differing plans. There is one 
leading idea in them all, namely, the exhibition of the 
greatness of*the sovereign or the government; but it is 
worked out in diverse ways, according to the inspiration of 
the architect or the model he wished to imitate. 

Egypt •excepted, there is no such masonry work any- 
where as at Persepolis^ and a comparison shows to advan- 
tage those particular edifices, or portions of edifices, which 
have been built after, or otherwise resemble the edifices of 
Nineveh. * Persepolis, in fact, supplies what is found want- 
ing in Nineveh — the complement of the style which was 
left unfinished b^.the Assyrians. * We see no stair-cases and 
pillars at Nineveh. Persepolis shows what they would 
have been if they had existed. The sculptures of both 
Assyria and Egypt have been imitated and reproduced, but 
reproduced with a profusion and nicety not known to the 
^^gyptians and the Ninevites. The bas-reliefs are ^so 
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imitations, but exhibit considerable improvements in pro- 
portion and finish as compared with the models which. 
been followed. 

Like the Assyrians and the Egyptians, the Persians also 
were noted for their field sports, and had spacious preserves 
where their game was enclosed ; and a great many of the^ 
sculptured representations yet seen are of combats with 
bulls and lions. Mythological scenes and ^processions too 
are met with ; but the remains show little of statuary, the 
nearest approach to statues being the colossal bulls at the 
portals, which are not sculptured in the reund. This, of 
course, tells adversely against Persiatt^^rLi Jbut we note 
another difference which speaks in its favour at least to an 
equal degree. Of Egypt and Assyria the repreaeDtations 
do not go beyond battles, hunting scenes, and processions ; 
but the Persian engravings include exhibitions of a 
happy reign and a brilliant court — lying accounts douljjtless, 
as they all are ipore or less, but still affording some his- 
torical information of a character not met with elsewhere. 
What is to be regretted in the Persian representations is 
an exuberant display of luxury, which has no counterpart 
in any other place. If the Persians were more polished 
than the Egyptians and the Assyrians they^were also far 
more frivolous and voluptuous. In their case, moreover, 
the greater luxury exhibited cannot be accepted as a proof 
of greater civilisation, since^ there was no proportionate ad- 
vance among them in other respects. Persia had no name 
for science in any age, nor was she ever much celebrated 
for her knowledge of the industrial arts. Her empire was 
based on the sword, and commanded the products of other 
nations which she freely appropriated ; and, luxuriating on 
them, she became enervated without contributing much to 
the cause of progress herself, except in the way of imitation 
and improvement. This mainly accounts (of the short life 
of her greatness. It commenced with Cyrus, in b.o. 
and was, virtually, terminated ky b.c. 450, or the deifeat of 
X^es in Greece. Persia was finally destroyed by Alex- 
ander, who wanted to unite the whole world in^^one 
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mighty empire. He did not live long enough to give effect 
•to the idea, and among his successors there was none fit to 
mature it. Asia, instead of being united with Europe, was 
•split Vip»*by his conquest and the events by which it was 
; 1 fbUowed, while in Europe the power of the Homans began 
to expand and become paramount. The revivals of the 
Persian power belong to modern history, with which we 
have no present concern. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PETRA, AND THE ANCIENT CITIES OF SYRIA. 

The name Syria has been used in such a loose and 
indefinite manner that we sometimes find it applied to all 
the country from the Mediterranean S-a to Armenia and 
Media, and at other times to the tract lying i>etween 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean — occasionally including 
Phoenicia and Palestine, oftener excluding •Vnem b^fi or 
the former only. We accept the jatter definition of it here, 
excluding Phoenicia bat including Palestine within its 
limits, and observe in passing that this territory does not 
appear ever to have been organized into one. state, having 
been at all times divided into a namber of separate cities 
with a little territory around each. These cities owed all. 
their importance, perhaps their very origin, to their situa- 
tion on the direct road which led from PetrJH the principal 
emporium of Arabian commerce, to the banks of the 
Euphrates, and vice versa, from the banks of the Euphrates 
to the*' Mediterranean ; and the principal of them were 
Jerusalem, Damascus, BaWbeck, jind Palmy rd, of which 
the first two are living to this day, though in a decayed 
state. The other two places have long been in ruins, 
owing to the caravan-route through Syria having changed 
its course ; and they were almost lost sight of till the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, when curiosity in regard 
to them was excited by the description given of their 
remains by the Arabs of the desert. The inquiries thus- 
set on foot have resulted in the exploration of their ruins, 
which we shall proceed to nptice, commencing with our < 
s^sTting point at Petrd, the monuments of which are hardly 
less marvellous than those of Badlbeck and Palmyrd, at the 
time that they are believed to be much morei^ui^J^** 
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Petnj, or Carrak^ as it is now called — it is also called 
>Vady Mousji, or the valley of Moses — was the ancient 
lapital of Arabia Petriea, and lies almost in a line between 
he Deac^,Sea and the gulf of Akaba^ at the head of the 
S,ecl Sea.’ It was the seat of the Edomites, who had 
•ommand of the ports of the Red Sea, which placed the 
,vater-commerce*of India and Egypt in their hands ; and 
it this point the caravans rested between the Asiatic Seas 
ind the Mediterranean. The 'position of the city on the 
borders of tlie (Insert also made it the chief mart between 
the desert and thofertilc regions, where all the Arabian 
exports by liTnd were brought together, to be sent on thence 
to Babylon and Susa. It was at all times a small city, 
about two miiec-in circumference, and occupied a site level 
and plain, but surrounded l^n all sides by lofty and for the 
most ‘part perfectly precipitous mountains. The entrance to 
the spot is by a narrow pass, varying from, 15 to 20 feet in 
width, and overhung by precipices which rise to the general 
height of 200 feet, and* in some places to 500 feet. The 
sides of this defile are covered with excavations and sculp- 
tures till the ruins of the city are approached. 

The valley is traversed by a river or mountain -torrent, 
and the chief buildings of the city stood on the banks of 
this stream and the high ground to the south of it. The 
most prominent of the edifices yet seen is a superb liemple, 
called Khasne, or the Treasury of Pharaoh, entirely ex- 
cavated out ''of file solid rock, and preserved from the 
ravages of the weather by the projection of the overhanging 
precipices. It occupies a square area of about 85 feet, and, 
measured from its platform, is nearly 65 high. Six pillars 
35 feet in height, support an ornamental pediment, above 
which stand six ^mailer pillars^ the centre pair crowned by 
a vase and sutmounted by statues and other ornaments. 
The urn, or vase, is 120 feet above the reach of human 
hands, ^and the Arabs believe that all the riches of Pharaoh 
are concealed in it. They frequently fire at it to hre^k 
and get i 4 down ; but the work is so solid that their effort^ 

•are^PtfRle. * ^ 


I I 2 
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The temple is hewa out of an enormous and compact' 
block of sand-stone, lightly covered with oxide of iron; bjit 
its interior is not so wonderful as its exterior. It contains 
three chambers, of which the principal one is he^vn regu- 
larly and is in good proportion ; but the walls are rough; 
and the doors lead to nothing. Of the other two chambers 
one is irregular, and the whole building has the appearance 
of having never been completed. The statues decorating 
the temple are numerous and colossal ; and in the front of 
it are two columns of which one has fallen /:lown. Had the 
structures been built, instead of beiny^ hewn, the destruc- 
tion of the remains would have been' much ^greater. As 
it is they suffer more from the humidity undermining the 
parts nearest to the ground than from the^ ravages of the 
weather on the higher portions, ‘ 

The only other remarkable building yet standing^'is an 
amphitheatre cut out of the solid rock, with the exception 
of the stage which was constructed and has fallen into ruins. 
The seats of stone are thirty-three in number and slope 
upwards, and they are surmounted, and in some degree- 
sheltered, by the rock above. To the east of the temple 
are the remains of a magnificent triumphal arch, beyond ' 
which on the south are extensive ruins, including those of 
paved roads and bridges, and of an aqueduct which was 
partly hewn and partly built, which is yet in a fair state 
of preservation. On the north side of the river are the 
vestiges of what were probably the habitafions^of the people. 

The chief objects of attention in Petrd are, however, not , 
the edifices of the city, but the cells or excavations which 
occupy the front of the rocks and the numerous ravines and 
recesses which radiate from them. The natural ravines 
and recesses were perhaps ]the only abodes of the original 
inhabitants at the outset; but, when their nutnbers increased,' 
they were apparently forced to hollow out additional 
chambers for their use in default of more ready-made 
cafes. This, however, was not the only purpose for which 
^he excavated apartments were made. Both their number 
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and the recesses found in them for the reception of the 
dead indicate that a great many of them were appropriated 
as sepulchral chambers; and the general opinion now is 
•that they^were used solely for that purpose and none other. 
A good many oT the, chambers are immense in size, and 
enriched with splendid ornaments in the shape of pediments, 
entablatures, and* statuary. The effect produced by these is 
yet further heightened by the rich and various colours of the 
rocks out of which they are hewn — red, purple, yellow, azure, 
black, and whlte^ being all distinctly seen in the same mass, 
in successive la)^ers;K^nd blended so as to form every shade 
and hue that can b6 imagined, and often as brilliant and 
soft as they appear in floWers or in the plumage of birds. 
Perhaps in no part of the world are the memorials of death 
more gorgeously enshrinech 

Petra was the capital of the Nabathaean Arabs, and the 
excavations speak very favourably of their perseverance 
and the amazing progress ^hey made in arcLitectural know- 
ledge. In the reign of> Trajan Arabia Petrcea became a 
.Roman province, and under the Romans the original struc- 
tures of the Arabs received some restoration and even em- 
bellishment ; but these are easily distinguishable from the 
rest, particularly by the character of their sculptures which 
mark a different age. 

Bafilbeck and Palmyra are the links that indicate the 
course of Ihe chain that connected Petra and Tyre on one 
side with BaUyloif on the other. Baalbeck stood in the 
immediate vicinity of Damascus, and the ruins of it yet seta 
are so marvellous that the natives attribute the construciiou 
of the city *to the fairies or the genii. Another name of the 
place was Heliopoljs, from which it is supposed that it had 
a real and very ^ intimate connection with the Egyptian 
town so called/ namely, that they were both raised by the 
same people, and at the same epoch of their greatness ; but 
of this there is no proof. A j:hird hypothesis holds Baalbeck 
to be the same with Badlath, which, the Bible says, 
founded Ay Solomon.. The size of the city is small, nqt 
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more than four miles in compass, and it does not . apj^ar 
ever to have been a seat of royalty. 

The ruins of Baalbeck consist of three temples, called re- 
spectively, the Great Temple, the Temple of Jupit^jr, Apolloy- 
or the Sun, and the Circular Temple. The Great Temple^ 
was originally a kind of Pantheon, situated on a magnificent 
platform which raises it above the level of the ground. The 
portico is at the eastern end, and must have been reached 
by a grand flight of steps. A three-fold entrance leads to 
the first court, which is hexagonal in shape. -A portal 
50 feet wide gives admittance from^^his into the great 
quadrangle, which is 440 feet long afid 370 Inroad. The 
peristyle of the temple proper is on the west of the court, 
and is 200 feet in length and lOO in breadth. Its front 
and back lines consist of ten <,olumns each, and the two 
side-lines of seventeen columns each : which gives a total 
number of fifty-four columns. Each column is about 62 
feet high, and composed of threq^ blocks of stone or marble ; 
but only one of the columns stands entire. The proportions 
and ornaments are so superb that the eye is never tired 
with gazing at them. 

The Temple of the Sun is situated a little to the north 
of the Great Temple, and in size is larger than the Parthe- 
non at Athens. The peristyle of columns was reached by 
a flight of steps on the eastern end, which has gone inlc 
decay. The height of thb colunjns is 45 feel. An ex- 
quisitely carved doorway gives entrance ^o the interior ol 
the temple, where the figure of an eagle represents the sun- 
god. The building was richly ornan^ented throughout; 
and the floor is full of broken sculptures and pillars. Tc 
the east of this stands tire Circular Temple, which is of ver) 
small dimensions but of beautiful workmanship and design, 
It consists of a circular celld, surrounded out- the outside b) 
eight Corinthian pillars, while within it there is a double 
tier of smaller pillars of wh^ch the lower row is Ionic 
and the upper Corinthian. The other ruins are numerous; 
but are represented only by immense quantities* of hewn 
and fragments of pillars scattered in every 
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among which remains of the military works of the Saracens 

and their successors are seen. 

• • 

Badlbeck became a Roman colony in the time of Julius 
. Ciesar, and the seat of a Roman garrison in the time of 
Augustus. It “is said that a great temple to Jupiter was 
erected in it by Antoninus Pius_, and that some other build- 
ings were raised* by Septimus Sevcrus ; but it is not certain 
whether the buildings were wholly constructed or only 
repaired and restored by them. Prmd facie the remains 
seen bear tiUces of great antiquity about them^ and also 
the marks of havi<j^ been restored and altered at subsequent 
epochs of tiieir existence. That the Romans did much in 
the way oi* restoration is evident. The only question is 
whether they did anything more. 

Antiquity has hardly kft any remains to bo in any way 
conrjiared in magnificence with the ruins of Palmyra. The 
ruins of Baalbeck are astounding, but consist only of three 
temples and ^heaps of fragments enclosed* within a citadel, 
while those of Palmyra^ extend over a much larger area and 
comprise some forty or fifty buildings of various kinds, from 
palaces to sepulchres, of which a fair outline can be traced. 
The site occypiod by the ruins is an oasis of the desert, 
surrounded on three sides by a long chain of mountains, 
and lies almost midway between the Euphi*ates and the 
Mediterranean, with absolutely no other place for miles 
around tA rest in. Solomon said to have founded the 
city, and to ha/ve named it Tadmor, though some assert 
that Tadmor existed before the time of Solomon, who 
merely^elilarged and fortified it. The account of Josephus 
is that ’Solomon went to the desert above Syria and 
possessed himself of Tadmor, after which he built there 
a great city, selecting ihc site, because it lay on the way 
to and from Inilia, and becaifse there were springs and pits 
of water in it which were not to be found in the parts 
below. The ancient nations knew India to be a rich 
country, though her present possessors affect that she is 
not soyand the greatest facilities were given for the passage 
merchandise, Tadmor was the half-way hou^ of 
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this traffic through Syria, the great inaft for the exchange 
of commodities. Even the wealth of Solomon was thas 
indirectly derived from India. The name of Solomon^s 
city was changed into Palmyr^ by the Greeks, on account 
of its luxurious palm-groves. 

If Palmyr^ was built by Solomon, it is at least certain 
that the ruins now seen in it do not represent the buildings 
he erected. The city of Solomon was destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar : when and by whom it was afterwards rebuilt, 
is not very definitely known. The ruins seen* are mostly 
of the Macedonian, and a part .of th^ Gf the Roman 
period, but neither history nor tradition speaks of any 
architect besides Solomon. Under^the early Roman empire 
Palmyra was an independent Roman city, and it naay be 
that the Palmyrenes, getting rich^by the passage of traffic 
through their capital, aggrandized it at their own cost. 
Others hold that Adrian repaired or reconstructed it, on 
the city submitting to him in a.d. 130, and named it 
Adrianopolis, an appellation whicFi soon grew into disuse. 
After this period it was, as a rule, weakly governed by the 
Romans, which accounts for the power and greatness of 
Odenatus and Zenobia, under whom Palm' ra seems to have 
attained the summit of its greatness. Zenobia was reduced 
by Aurelian ar.id carried as a captive to Rome, Palmy rd 
submitting to the Roman power. But the inhabitants 
rebelled soon after, upon \vhich Palmyra, rebuilt by a 
Roman, was destroyed by Roman hands. Avjjelisn repented 
of the act, and permission was given to restore the city ; 
but, as Gibbon observes, it is easier to destroy than to 
restore, and Palmyrd was never able to reassert her great- 
ness. It became a military station in the reign of Diocle- 
tian, and both he and Justinian did something in the way 
of repairs, merely with a view* to strengtheli the post as a 
Roman colony. The decline of the Roman power after- 
wards led to Palmy rd being abandoned. 

According to the Arabs the aficient city had a circum- 
fercKce of ten miles ; and they describe it as havinjj been 
wall^jd throughout, the walls being flanked by 
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■towers.. But of this wall and its towers no traces remain, 
^n^or can the figure of the ancient town be now made out. 
The principal remains yet seen are those of a magnificent 
temple called the Temple of the Sun, of a piazza nearly as 
remarkable, of ^ portico and a banqueting house, and of 
several sepulchres. 

The Temple of the Sun stands on a rising ground, near 
the south-eastern end of the city. Its outer court is a 
perfect square of 730 feet, and is enclosed by a lofty wall 
pierced with Viehly-carved windows. On the west side is 
the grand entranee, consisting of a portico of ten pillars 
and a magnificent Staircase. The central door has sides 
and lintels* composed of single blocks of stone, and is 
32 feet high, while the side-doors are of half that size. The 
area within the temple, is leaved and is encompassed on three 
sides by a double row of pillars, and has a single row of 
pillars on the fourth side. The temple stands in the centre 
of this area, qn a raised pjatform and towering above the 
adjacent edifices. It is entered by a dome 33 feet high and 
1$ wide, and was surrounded by a row of pillars 50 feet 
high. The pillars are now in fragments, and the roof of 
the temple has disappeared. 

The piazza consists of two colonnades which intersect each 
other at right angles near the middle of the building. At 
the intersection are four stone platforms which oftce sup- 
ported as many statues.. The jnllars by the most moderate 
computation Ver^ probably not less than five hundred in 
number, of which one hundred and twenty-nine are yet 
Seen. TbT-he south-west of this edifice are the remains of a 
triumphal* gateway of three arches, the avenue of which 
counted four rows pf pillars, of wlrich some one hundred and 
fifty remain. On one of the arches some vines and clusters 
of grapes are seen carved in the boldest imitation of nature. 
The ruins of the banqueting-house are also remarkable, as 
exhibiting greater finish ai^ elegance than the other build- 
ings generally. As a rule the buildings were construetjid 
of whiW limestone, but the pillars of the banquetinff- 
. house lire i^een to have been of marble, each made pf 
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one entire stone, though measuring 22 feet. Among the 
other ruins are some shafts of Syenite granite, and these 
must have been brought up all the way from Egypt. 

The sepulchres in Palmyrd are many, curious, and inter-y 
osting. They are ranged on each side .of a hollow towards 
the northern part of the city, and extend upwards of a mile. 
They are all square towers, four or five storibs high, appear- 
ing much alike in form, though differing of course in mag- 
nificence. Among the other remains are those of two 
aqueducts built of hewn stone, which supplied the city with 
water. There is also a Saracenic *cas tie, a comparatively 
modern age, standing on the summit of ^ mountain imme- 
diately beyond the limits of the* city, and commanding 
therefrom a fine view of the ruins. 

The Syrian buildings have all, more or less, an aspect of 
solidity, which they owed probably to the dread of earthquakes 
which are frequent in the country ; but, notwithstanding 
their general compactness, a greaij portion of tl?e ruins both 
at Palmyra and Badlbeck are now eto be seen in fragments 
only — a palace of which nothing remains but the courts 
and walls, or a temple without its roof; or a portico, gallery, 
or triumphal arch, large portions of which havobcen thrown 
down. The fragments at Palmyra have the further disadvan- 
tage of being exposed to the Siroc wind of the desert, which 
has a vefy corroding influence even on stone, and the capitals 
of the columns and the more 3elicate,structures have suffered 
therefrom to a considerable extent. But th^y ar6 still for the 
most part in suflScient preservation to be appreciated, and 
the pure whiteness of the stone of which the ruins' afe com- 
posed contrast pleasingly with the yellow sand of the desert. 

The position of Palmyl'd was a subordinate one so long 
as Tyre and Jerusalem continued to flourish, and it was not 
till after the decline of those rivals under the successors of • 
Alexander that the city of the desert rose into greatness. 
It began to fall off in its turn a, short time after its subju- ' 
g^jt-ion by Aurelian, so that the period of its magnificence 
did not exceed an interval of some five or sixVfiundred 
y4ir8l Its commerce was mainly by land, and what^^ was . 
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principally famous fpr was its retail trade. No species of 
commerce is so profitable as that of the wholesale buyer 
selling ii) retail, and this was exactly what the Palmyrenes 
4id to jihe inhabitants of the desert. The decline of the city 
afterwards is attributable mainly to the diversion of trafiic 
from the desert route. Palmyi4 had no place except as a 
passage-country, and when that advantage was lost to it 
there was nothing to maintain its importance in its isolated 
position, and the people did not hesitate to desert a capital 
where tliey cpuld not live idly. The only population it 
will naturally niJKntain is of the sort that inhabits it at 
present — -wild Arabs, whose mean hovels stand in the 
stranger' possible contrast with the ruins by which they 
are surrounded. 

Of the ancient living* cities of Syria^ Damascus is the 
most important, and it is by some regarded as the oldest 
living city in the world, though it dogs not contain any 
vestiges of the past at present. It is situated on the Bar- 
rada river, and had at*one time a circumference of twenty- 
five to thirty miles. Its position is excellent, it being sur- 
rounded on all sides by fertile fields and gardens, which 
give to it ati appearance of great freshness and beauty ; but 
the interior of the city is disappointing. JThe walls that 
surrounded it anciently have long fallen into ruins, its 
streets are narrow, and the whole town has a* dull and 
monotonous appearainse. On the other hand, the streets are 
well-paved, and have an elevated foot-path on each side ; 
and the houses, though outwardly presenting a wide super- 
ficies of dead wall, are, many of them, very handsome within, 
having gorgeous apartments, courts, and terraces, and 
marble pavements and sumptuous decorations. The mosques 
and chapels iy the city are^ numerous, and some of them 
have an irhposing appearance, particularly the Grand 
Mosque, which is of considerable extent and has a hospital 
attached to it. There a»e several other hospitals besides in 
the city, and a great many khdna and serais y the ’(V^at 
Kh^jji^eing held to be the finest in the East. It coijpists 
of a tpaeious quadrangle, having a superb gateway Va41ted 
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and highly ornamented with sculpture. All these houses, 
however, are comparatively modern buildings : they do not 
represent the days of yore. 

The only old building in Damascus is the castle, (V fort,, 
a large edifice of about three-quarters of . a irlile in circuit, 
which is said to have been constructed in very early times. 
It has a fine, rustic, and veteran appearance, and has three 
square towers in front and five on each side. In the oldest 
part of the building the stones are of extraordinary size, 
and indicate extreme antiquity ; and withiq the enclosure 
are to be seen confused heaps of ruined pafeces, remains of 
fountains and aqueducts, and gloomy dungeons and secret 
stair-cases, mixed up with strong works of defence, appa- 
rently of much later date. All parts of the citadel are 
not equally old, the additions and impairs to it having been 
constant and considerable. 

Damascus was a well-known city in the days of Abraham, 
its past going back even beyond th/? time of the patriarch. 
The history of such a long existence eould not but be much 
chequered, and is so. Under Benhadad and his son Dar 
mascus was at the head of a powerful empire. It suc- 
cumbed afterw^ards successively to the power* of Israel, 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Persia, and passed from the last 
under the domination of the Macedonians, and was after- 
wards owded by the Komans. Under the Greek empire of 
Constantinople it became the most celebrated city of the 
East, after which it was conquered by th^Saracens, who 
established Mahomedauism in it in the place of Chris- 
tianity, when it became the capital of the Mahomedan 
world, retaining that position till the Kaliphat was removed 
to Bagdad. It was at alf times the seat of considerable 
trade, and has prolonged its ^existence to jpresent times 
mainly on that account. It was particularly famous in 
ancient times for its cutlery. 

Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine, lies within the Pdshdhc 
of Damascus, near the summit of a mountain ridge which 
forn|3 the western wall of the great valley of the !^^?;dan 
and l^hd Dead Sea. The city is a small one, its entire^cir- 
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cumference in ancient times having never exceeded three 
and a half miles, while at present it hardly comes up to 
more than two miles. Its position gives it an imposing 
appearance from without, but it does not gain upon being 
looked* at from within. The streets are narrow, and the 
irregularities of the ground caused by nature or time have 
never been leveled. The houses are built upon mountains 
of rubbish, and none of them are remarkable either for size 
or beauty. They are formed entirely of limestone, of which 
the country all round is composed. Wood is so expensive 
at the place Wt^t noticing is made of it except doors, 
sashes, and other similar appurtenances. 

The antiquity of tho city goes back beyond the time of 
David, who conquered it from the Jebusites, and built in it 
the castle of Zion. The. site included the summit of two 
hills, upon the highest of which the fortress, or castle, was 
raised. The lower hill was called Akra, and opposite to it 

was a third hill, named Moriah, whifth was afterwards 

• ♦ . 

taken up for the temple raised by Solomon. The whole 
city was walled, and the walls were defended by turrets, 
though the real defences of the place were rather the preci- 
pices which^urrounded it on all sides. It had ten gates, a 
very large number for a city so small ; but the oriental 
nations seem all to have been more or less fond of gateways. 
Even now Jerusalem has so many as seven gatewajis, though 
four of them only are in use. * 

The principair building of Jerusalem was the temple, 
which was designed by David and constructed by Solomon. 
‘It was 90 feet long, 30 wide, and 45, or including an upper 
story of* wood, 90 high. The porch, which stood on its 
eastern extremity, was 180 feet in elevation, and at its 
entrance were two columns nearly 3 S high. The building 
throughout of massive *stone, wainscoted with cedar- 
wood covered with gold and ornamented with beautiful 
carvings. The floor of the temple was of cedar, boarded 
with planks of fir. ThcT inner doors were made of olive, 
but thex)uter doors had only posts of that wood with leaves 
of £i^ The temple was surrounded by two courts,, wyich 
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were probably quadrilateral. Nebiiehaynezzar destroyed 
this building and razed it to the ground. 

The second temple was raised after the restoration of the 
Jews by Cyrus, who suffered them to rebuild it. It stood 
probably on the same site as the first, and was apparently 
of the same dimensions, though not so high. It was 
stormed by Herod, with the assistance of the Romans, but, 
after pulling it down, Herod raised another in its place, 
which, the Bible says, was forty and six years in build- 
ing.^^ It was 165 feet long and 150 high, while, including 
the courts which surrounded it, the entir^- ^pace taken up 
by it was 280 feet from east to west, and above 200 from 
north to south. The porch of the temple was 135 feet 
high. The place was so well defended that it was held to 
be impregnable, and during the fiijal struggle of the Jews 
with the Romans, it was the scene of their last and most 
obstinate resistance. The temple was set on fire by a Rdman 
soldier against the will of Titus, and was completely de* 
stroyed. A splendid mosque now stands on the site, erected 
by Kaliph Omdr after the conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Saracens, in a.d. 636. 

Besides the temple the only other building of note in 
ancient Jerusalem was the tower, or citadel, the remains of 
which are still pointed out as those of David^s castle, 
though ^he building appears to have been subsequently 
much improved, if not wholly reconstructed, by Herod. It 
had all the extent and appearance of u^alace, and was 
divided into apartments, including halls, galleries, and 
baths. There were also passages from it to the cloisters of 
the temple, by which soldiers could be despatched thither 
privately on occasions of great festivals, to quiet the tumults 
which frequently occurred. 

Of the old ruins of Jerus^ilem nothing ^i^ now really 
extant, the place having been several times taken and 
sacked. The new city was built by Constantine the Great 
and his mother, Helena, and wm constructed mainly of 
materials collected from the heathen monumenti^which 
we/<5 destroyed. It is best known now as a centraT^int 
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of trade to the Arabs of Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, and 
^ it appears that its original greatness also was mainly attri- 
butable to the extent of its corn trade. The country all 
'round Jerusalem produced corn in the greatest abun- 
dance, while Phoenicia and the mountain -territory beyond 
it had none. It was also a large depot of oil, honey, 
and wines; and these features of its character are still 
retained. 

All the Syrian cities held in their hands fot a long period 
the entire catrrying-trade between the eastern countries of 
Asia and the \^tern world, and this brought them enor- 
mous wealth, whivih led to their aggrandizement. They 
conveyed the products of India and China to the ports of 
Phoenicia, while through Petra, they maintained a commer- 
cial intercourse with Egypt and Ethiopia. The route lead- 
ing* from Palmyra eastward, again, after crossing the 
Euphrates, went downwards to Babylon, and thence to the 
Persian Gulf, so that Palmyrd and Babylbn, in addition to 
their commerce by land, maintained a sea-trade with India 
and Arabia. Who built the great edifices which decorated 
the Syrian cities, and of which the ruins are seen in Baal- 
beck and Palmyrd, cannot now be confidently asserted ; but 
how they came to be built is accounted for. They did not 
represent the greatness of Rome in the East^ as is usually 
supposed, but the greatness of the Asiatic or Indian com- 
merce th*at passed through them in the past. We know 
not how mtoy ^^Ohturies intervened between Babylon and 
Tyre on the one hand and Baalbeck and Palmyra on the 
*otller,‘'but the interval must have exactly corresponded with 
the time' taken by Babylon and Tyre to secure the commer- 
cial greatness tljey attained. When the course of their 
commerce was altered the cities which had served as its 
rest-houses necessarily declined ; and their desolation was 
afterwards completed by the followers of Mahomet, who 
spared no outrage to secure the establishment of their 
faith. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE ANCIENT CITIES ON THE iEGEAN AND MEDI- 
TERRANEAN COASTS. 

The sea-coast cities of Asia Minor and Phcefticia became 
very great in ancient times from the advantages of their 
position, and of them one of the oldest was Troy, which 
has been immortalized by Homer, but the site of which 
cannot now be determined. There is no doubt about the 
Plain of Troy and the rivers Scamander and Simois 
have also been generally identified with the Mendere and 
the Dombrek : but the precise spot on which the city stood 
is unknown. For a long time there was np, dispute even 
on this point. The place was visited by Alexander the 
Great, and all the geographers of Greece and Rome accepted 
unquestioned the position he patronised; But, subsequently, 
one Demetrius of Skepsis, a learned native of< the country, 
raised doubts as to the identity of the Alexandrian Troas 
with the Ilium of Homer, and to this day those doubts have 
not been resolved. The opinions since advanced in regard 
to the site are so conflicting* that it is not possible to re- 
concile them one with another. Each Ufew explorer has 
come forward with a place of his own choosing, agreeing 
with each other in nothing but this that the Tmaar*^"^ 
Alexander was to be repudiated. The latest explorations 
on the spot were those of Dr. Schliemann, who professes to 
have discovered the real site of Troy under the rubbish- 
heaps at Hissdrlik, But the** conclusion arrired at by him 
has not been generally accepted, the proofs adduced in sup- 
port of it being considered insufficient. 

The story of Homer is now largqly admitted to bS his- 
to^cally true ) not perhaps in all its details, butv^i^inly 
as to the main facts related. No doubts are enterta^d at . 
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preseiit of the great war which the Iliad records and of the 
destruction of Troy by the Greeks after a prolonged struggle. 
The principality was a small one, but included the whole 
maritime coast of the Hellespont and was in a flourishing 
condition ; besides which, we learn from Plato that it was 
a dependaiicy of the Assyrian empire, which fully accounts 
for the strength* evinced by it in the struggle. The city 
was of great extent, and, if we accept Homer^s description 
of them, the edifices in it were both commodious and well- 
made. The 'palace of Priam, the poet says, had fifty marble 
apartments for accommodation of his children, twelve 
others which were occupied by his sons-in-law, and one dis- 
tinct wing constructed efepecially for the use of Paris and 
Helen. These details are of course purely imaginary, but 
they were meant to illust1*ate the greatness of the capital, 
of which apparently no doubt existed. After being de- 
stroyed by the Greeks the place was rebuilt, and it is 
affected that Jthe ruins of ^ihese later buildings can yet be 
traced. One has discovtred the remains of a temple, another 
those of a palace, a third the traces of a citadel, a fourth a 
mass of marble and granite fragments ; and each contends 
that the ruin# discovered by him are of the Trojan times, 
and mark the veritiible site where Priam r^gned. The 
confusion has been augmented by the circumstance of Con- 
stantine the Great having selected the Troad for*his new 
capital Before Constai^tinople* was finally chosen. He 
abandoned thb id^a a short time after, but not till the con- 
struction of several buildings had been commenced, and the 
traceSTif these buildings are always cropping up to perplex 
the search* for the remains of Troy. So far as modern re- 
search has gone, the evidence of Strabo remains virtually 
uncontradicted namely, that^^‘ No trace of the ancient city 
* remains.^^ • 

Of the ruins which Alexander saw in the Troad the 
temple of Minerva was th^most important, but no vestiges 
of it can now be followed. He also saw the tombs of Achillts 
and Aj^.<f and various tumuli are still seen in the place 
. some of which are reputed to be as old as the time of t^^ 

VOL. Ti. K K 
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Iliad^ and are connected with the names*of Horn er^s heroes. 
Near the Sigaean promontory are two earthen tumuli, 
believed to be those erected in honour of Achilles and 
Patroclus. The smaller is supposed to be that under which 
the remains of Patroclus were first buried the larger the 
one erected over the remains of both Achilles and Patroclus, 
for Homer says that the Greeks gave them h common tomb, 
Patroclus^s remains being removed from his first burial- 
place to be deposited side by side with those of his friend. 
This tomb, the poet represents, as having stodd on a tall 
promontory shooting far into the*spaciou»^ellesponV^and 
the larger tumulus is very conspicuous for its position and 
elevation from the sea. Similarly; a stone monument near 
the Rhsetean promontory is believed to occupy the site of 
the tomb of Ajax, which was erected, on the spot where the 
hero had defended the fleet against the rage of Hector and 
of Jove ; and the view which the monument commands of 
the Hellespont and the iEgean seems to ini^cate it as an 
appropriate place. Some traveller^ afiect to have also dis- 
covered the tomb of Hector, still marked by the pile of . 
stones Homer allots to it ; and adjoining it is a mound of 
earth which they make out to be the tomb of JPriam. The 
other remains supposed to have been identified are those of 
the Acropolis, or citadel of Priam, the temples of Jupiter 
and ApOllo, and the palace of Priam ; but further reference 
to these is not necessary till* the sije of the city Itself has 
been established. 

The next place to remember as we run down the coast, is 
Ephesus, the capital of Ionia, which had the reputaiieii^trf 
having been built by the Amazons. It stood on* the river 
Cayster, between Smyrnir and Miletus, ^d was one of the 
most considerable cities of Asia Minor. Under the Romans 
it was the capital of their dominions in Asia. It owed its • 
importance mainly to the possession of a convenient and 
spacious harbour, that made it a grand emporium of com- < 
meree, which accounts for its having been rebuilt several 
times after destruction by wars and w^hquakei^i^raffic 
g^ve^birtb to the place, facilitated its growth, resu^tated . 
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. it Trom, its ruins on several occasions, and placed it in a 
condition almost to dispute with Phoenicia the empire of 
tiie seas ; but its classic celebrity it owed entirely to its 
temple of Diana, which was numbered among the wonders 
of the World. • 

The temple of Diana was a very ancient edifice, and 
probably dated Trom the foundation of the city. It was 
destroyed seven or eight times, but was as often rebuilt. 
An obscure person named Erostratus burnt it to the ground 
on the night that Alexander was born, with the avowed 
object of acqiiii?tng an infamous notoriety. Alexander 
afterwards offered tA reconstruct it on the condition of being 
allowed to*inscribe his n^me on the front of it; but this 
offer was indignantly refused by the Ephesians. The whole 
of Asia Minor then joined*in re-erecting the building, while 
the women of Ephesus came forward even with their 
trinkets to contribute to the general fund. The new 
temple took iwo hundred^ and twenty years to build, and 
greatly surpassed the old one in beauty and magnificence. 
It vvas 425 feet long and 220 broad, and was supported by 
one hundred and twenty-seven columns, each the gift of a 
prince and 6® feet high. It was composed throughout of 
white marble, cedar, cypress, and gold, and w^ decorated 
with costly and magnificent paintings and statues, the works 
of the Grecian masters. The altar was the work df Praxi- 
teles, an(f Apelles contr^uted t!b it a picture of Alexander. 
Nero despoiled tlf? temple of much of its treasure ; but 
even after his time it was regarded with great veneration. 
It vviig^finally burnt down by the Goths, in the reign of 
Gallienus.* 

The ruins of Ephesus contributtJd much to the embellish- 
ment of Constantinople, the Emperor J ustinian having re- 
moved to the latter place all the statues and decorations 
found in the former. The only vestiges of Ephesus 
now remaining are some l^roken columns and crumbling 
walls, Ihe best part of even its coarser materials having bew 
remove^tS construct the modern towns in its neighboul- 
hood. ^The traces of an immense theatre are yetseeft;^a 

K K 2 
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splendid circus or stadium remains tolerably entire; and* 
there are numerous piles of bricks, evidently the remaii^, 
of palaces and temples : but these ruins are all of buildings 
raised after the Roman conquest. The only traces o/ human ' 
life on the spot now are represented by h few poor huts 
which form the village of Aisalook. On the ruins of 
paganism arose Christian temples ; it was here that Paul 
preached, perhaps in the very theatre the ruins of which are 
yet seen; and the Emperor Justinian, who denuded the 
place of its best ornaments, also erected in it Ihe Church of 
St. Sophia. After the lapse of centuri^ the Church of 
Christ had, in its turn, to make room for the mosque of the 
Saracen; but now there is nmther temple, cross, nor 
crescent, nor a city on the site. The centre of civilisation 
is as silent as if it had been fixecf in the centre of a desert: 
its present occupants are only some cowherds and ‘ their 
cattle. , 

Along with Ephesus should be noticed* the town of 
Smyrna (previously skipped overj, which is regarded by 
some as a colony of Ephesus, by others as a colony of .the. 
Arabians. This place also was several times taken and 
destroyed, first by Sadyattes, king of Lydifc, in b.c. 62J > 
after which it remained four hundred years in ruins. 
Alexander wanted to rebuild it, but did not. It was 
restored by Antigonus and Lysimachus, and retained the 
reputation of being one of the finest cities of Asia 
Minor till it was destroyed by an earthquake. The 
Emperor Aurelius reconstructed it next, after which it con- 
tinued in existence to the end of the eleventh century^ 
when it was destroyed by a Greek fleet operating against 
a Turkish chief who was then in possession of the city. 

It was rebuilt once more < by the Emperor Comnenus. 
Timourlung captured it in 1402, after which it came finally 
into the possession of the Turks, its present masters. Th( 
site is noteworthy as the supposed birth-place of Homer 
fn ancient times it possessed a Homerium, or temple <ledi‘ 
^ted to the poet, and a cave was pointed ou^ ii;^ere bu 
poems were said to have been composed. 
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Passing out from the ^Egean into the Mediterranean, 
4ve run south-east to enter the port of Tyre, which was the 
commercial metropolis of the ancient world from very early 
times. • It is said to have been founded by Hypsuranius, 
who lived before the flood, after whom the ancients called 
the place Sur, or Sour, which name was revived by the 
Hebrews. At the time of Hypsnranius the city consisted 
only of sheds built up with canes, rushes, and papyrii ; and 
the best part of it may be said to have since come to nearly 
the same condition. Many ancient writers speak of Tyre 
as a colony of Siclon, and the Bible has some evidence on 
the point,^which however is very contradictory, since atone 
place it speak of Tyre as the daughter of Sidon,^^ and at 
another as the mother of the Sidonians/* Josephus says 
that Tyre was founded two hundred and forty years before 
the bj^iilding of Solomon^s temple, by which he probably 
means that it acquired its ascendency iij Phoenicia from 
that period. •There is littie doubt at all events that Tyre 
was regarded as one of* the most valuable cities of Asia 
from the earliest eras of Babylonian greatness, and that it 
owed its importance at all times mainly as being the last 
mart in Asia Tor the wares of India and Babylon. 

Originally, Tyre was a double city, of which one part stood 
on the mainland and the other on an island. The portion 
which stood on the mainland was called Palsetyrus, and was 
the elder or more i^cieut ; but, even when it existed alone, 
the island was used as a sanctuary in times of danger. The 
first enemy of the city was Shalmanesur, who besieged it 
in B.c. 720; and the next, Nebuchadnezzar, who attacked 
it similarly a hundred and thirty ^ears after. The Tyrians 
being unable to withstand these assaults fled to the island 
with their richfis, and, on th^ second occasion, Nebuchad- 
nezzar razed I^lastyrus to the ground, to prevent their re- 
turning to it. Nothing disheartened at this the Tyrians 
now );>egan to build up tho island-city, which, favoured by 
its strongjposition, soon equalled the parent city in gre^- 
ness, and outlived the Assyrian and Persian empires. From 
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this time the island-city came to be regarded as the capital 
of Phoenicia, the crowning city^^ which was called the* 

Queen of the Sea/^ 

The accounts given of Tyre assign to it a circumyTerence 
of nineteeen miles, which was protected by double and 
triple walls, very high and bvoad, and firmljr built of large 
blocks of stone bound together with white plaster. The 
principal buildings of the city were three temples, dedicated 
respectively to Jupiter, Melcarth or Hercules, and Astarte; 
some spacious palaces and lofty tpwers ; and the villas of 
the merchants, which lay between Palietyrus and the island- 
capital. The decorations of tlie buildings were ^gorgeous, 
and Herodotus describes a pillar of emerald shining with 
great brilliancy at night as one of the most striking orna- 
ments of the temple of Melcarth. It is difficult of course 
to accept such statements in their integrity; but, ip the 
case of Tyre, it ,mu 8 t not be forgotten that it was the 
richest of all the cities of its day and traded with the whole 
world, that every article of commerce from the east was 
brought to its markets for sale and transmission to the west, 
and that it could afford to be as extravagant as the descrip- 
tion implies. 

The second city enjoyed its greatness till the time of 
Alexander, who made a wanton war against it, and burnt 
it to the ground. The Tyrians had voluntarily ofiered sub- 
mission to the hero after his victory>at I§jus, but he wanted 
also the possession of their capital and fleet, which they 
would not give up. The city was besieged. The former town 
had held out against Nebuchadnezzar for thirteen years, 
but the present was not able to withstand Alexander for 
more than eight months. To reduce it effectually Alexan- 
der converted the island into 9 peninsula by. joining it with 
the mainland by a mole ; and this has since been so com- 
pletely covered with sand and mud that it looks very like a 
natural isthmus. o 

« After treating Tyro with the greatest atrocity, ^exander 

renuilt and replanted it, that future generations might re- 
him as the founder of a new city. But the wterval • 
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of peai3e was very brief, for within eij^hteen years after 
^Tyre was besieged again, this time by Antigonus, who 
reduced it in fifteen months ; and from that date till the 
conquest of the place by the Romans it frequently changed 
masters. Through, all these vicissitudes of fortune the 
commercial position of the city was maintained, and this 
enabled it to 1/old up its head among the great cities of 
the earth, till, by the aggrandizement of Alexandria, the 
course of commerce was changed. Tyre now lost all the 
advantages 'which had made it great; its position was of 
no further adv&ritage to* it, and it became in a short time 
poor and desolate. * 

For a Tong time after this the site of Tyre was abso- 
lutely barren. The ruins served as a quarry for centuries 
for the construction of •other cities, such as Beyrout and 
Acre, and were completely exhausted, nothing being left 
on the spot but the heavier materials — marble, granite, 
and porphyry — which could not be easily removed. Of 
the inland-city nothing whatever remains, and even its 
very site has come to be disputed. The condition of the 
peninsula is so far better that a modern village has sprung 
up within i4, comprised mostly of hovels with a sprinkling 
of some houses of stone. The ancient ruins in it are crowded 
in heaps, one over another, and have a motley aspect. 
Along the eastern side of the peninsula a line oS very old 
ramparts can be traced ; on the south are some huge frag- 
ments of sea-waii;* while along the whole western coast runs 
a ridge of ragged rocks strewn with shafts of red and gray 
granite. Besides these, fragments of pottery, building 
stones, and other similar ruins are seen in solid masses be- 
neath the watery. What Tyre»was principally famous for 
was its harbour, or harbours, for it had two, of which the 
one on the north measured *900 feet by 700. This has now 
almost entirely tilled up with sand, and the smaller harbour 
on the south is nearly in the same plight. 

Sidon, as has been already mentioned, is by some writers 
regarded as older than Tyre ; but nothing is knowi| for 
cert^n in respect to its origin. The name of the plaqe bears 
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the same sense as the word ^‘fishing/^ and, as it stands on a 
coast abounding in fish, the derivation of the name 
easily explained. The town was very ancient, but perhaps 
never of any large size. It was important only on a^ccount 
of its commercial character, having near\y all</he advantages 
which belonged to Tyre. The ancient Sidonians were also 
spoken of as being very expert artists, 'particularly by 
Homer, who ascribed the choicest works of art to them, 
just as the best dyes — especially all purple dyes — were in- 
variably attributed to the Tyrians. 

Sidon still exists; but the city is small, ^nd its suburbs 
are narrow and crooked. The houses 'are better spoken 
of, being large and even elegant ; -and there are also some 
great hhdns and serais in it. On the plains beyond the 
town are luxuriant gardens and orchards, and the soil has 
the reputation of being very fertile. The antique remains 
on the spot are very few and insignificant, consisting mainly 
of marble and granite columns which have been made use 
of in modern houses. There are now ruins of any building 
of an earlier age than the Crusades. The only remarkable 
old monuments still seen are the rock-tombs, which are at 
the base of the mountains to the east of the t*:)wn. They 
are hewn in tiers along the face of the clifiT, and have stairs 
cut in the rocks leading up to them. In their internal 
arrangem^?nts they, like the similar excavations at Petra, 
resemble dwelling-houses or 'apartments more thaii sepul- 
chres for the dead. In one of them a saflfibphargus of black 
marble was found which has been removed to Paris. 

We may notice the city of Carthage also in this place, as 
a colony of Tyre. It is said to have been founded by Dido, 
or Elishi, the sister of Pygmalion, a king pf Tyre, after she 
fled from his power on her husband, Sichirbus, being mur- 
dered by him. Virgil has taken strange libeities with the 
name of Dido, who founded Carthage in b.c. 846, or some 
three hundred years after the destruction of Troy, which 
was the era of .^neas. Par from being lovers they were 
not{ contemporaries even ; but there is no i:eason\o doubt 
that lUdo really existed, or that she founded the Phceqjcian 
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•colony an the African coast. The colony was afterwards 
.^rengthened on the conquest of Tyre by Alexander, when 
many of the Tyrians fled to it with their riches for refuge. 

. The beginning of Carthage, like that of Rome after it, 
was very weak; ‘but, like Rome also, it slowly and gradually 
expanded itself, till it became a great power, having dominion 
not only on the* African coast, but over a great part of 
Sicily, nearly the whole of Spain, and several of the western 
islands of the Mediterranean. The city stood on an isthmus, 
and, with the territory around it, enclosed a circumference of 
about twenty miles. It vvas bounded on the north and 
eiist by the sea, and bn the south by a lake. On the western 
side, whicli faced the interior, it was defended by a range of 
cliffs stretching across the isthmus, which could only be 
traversed by passes cut tfirough'the solid rock. On the 
eastern side of the promontory was an excellent harbour, 
with an inner l)asin reserved for ships of war ; while a for- 
tress, or castle, named Brysa, guarded the place from the 
land side: The city had a three-fold wall 45 feet high and 
.30 broad. The principal buildings in it were a magnificent 
temple of Apollo and some houses six stories high. The 
castle was surmounted by a temple dedicated to iEsculapius. 

The history of Carthage is well known, and it is not 
necessary to narrate at length the steps, by which its great- 
ness was secured. Being surrounded by countries Vithout 
a master* it increased ^ts donflnions easily by conquests, 
uniting the sjftrit of commerce with an eagerness for terri- 
torial aggrandizement. Its maritime commerce was great, 
and secured to it the empire of the seas for above six hun- 
dred years, while it also carried on an extensive trade by 
land, keeping up an intimate intfercourse with the inner 
nations of Africa. The greatness thus achieved filled Rome 
with envy, and gave rise to the Punic wars which broke 
down the Carthaginian power ; but it is hardly right to 
attribute the fall of Carthage solely to the preponderance of 
Home. A continuous struggle was maintained by it wit^ 
Rome tor Siore than a hundred years, and, if Carthage wis 
finally destroyed, it was only on account of the degeneracy 
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of its inhabitants brought on by their excessive wealth. The- 
heights of Brysa were stormed by Scipio ^milianus, in b.q.^ 
147, and Carthage was burnt to the ground. Scipio had 
wished to spare the city; but his orders from Rome Jeft him . 
no choice. He was directed to destrpy Oarthag^ and its 
fortresses in such manner that no traces might be left of 
them; and, in compliance with those orders/all its walls, ram- 
parts, and towers were levelled with the ground, after which 
the remaining edifices were set on fire, which continued to 
burn with unabated fury for seventeen days.* No vestige 
of Carthage can therefore now be traced. ^ 

The cities noticed above, Carthage' apart, belonged to 
Asia Minor and Phcenicia, as distinguished fronl Syria and 
the other inland provinces, but there was no real distinc- 
tion between the races that inhabited the different divisions 
of the country, excepting of course the Greek immigrants 
who colonised Ionia. All the original tribes on the coast- 
districts were virtually Syrians— Syrians of »the sea-shore 
as distinguished from those that lived inland. Among 
these the Phoenicians were the most famous ; and they, 
made themselves so famous solely by cultivating the arts of 
peace. This peculiarity of character belonged also to the 
inhabitants of the other states we have named ; but history 
has not handed down to us the same precise information in 
regard to them as in regard to the Phoenicians, and we are 
unable therefore to deternfine why the developiiient in all 
cases was not similar. One possible r^feon Seems to have 
been this : that the Phoenicians began and ended as Syrians, 
without intermixing with any of the immigrant races, aS 
the natives of the .^gean coast did. 

All the coast-cities alluded to were .naturally the great 
marts for the oriental merchandise wishing to pass on to 
Europe or the north coast of Africa, and they bad all the- 
same facilities to convey the traflSc across the Mediterra- 
nean. These facilities were best cultivated by the Phceni- < 
^ns, who improved and expanded the commercial frait in 
Ijbe national character to the greatest extent. 'Their state 
w^sia very small one, one of the smallest states gf anti-. 
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quity, just as England, apart from her foreign possessions, 
at this moment; but, like the English, they became 
masters of the sea in their day, and their commerce had no 
bounds^ but those of the then known world. They over- 
threw n*o cities? demolished no empires : their expeditions 
were peaceful and bloodless, their course marked throughout 
by a long series ^of flourishing colonies. Of these colonies 
the greatest was Carthage, which inherited from the parent 
state its spirit of commerce. The desire of conquest after 
wards sprang up in it, a passion always fatal to trading 
nations; and tSat eventually led to its destruction. The 
mother state, we have seen, was reduced by Alexander ; 
but it did not die out then from the violence it re- 
ceived. Its decline commenced from the foundation of 
Alexandria, after which it ceased to be the chief mart of 
commerce on the Mediterranean coast. This also was the 
cause of the decay of Ephesus, namely, the diversion of 
commerce frx)m its port ; ^and, in both cases, the issue was 
hastened by the tyrannpus policy of the Saracens, by whom 
the two cities were finally subjugated. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE RUINED CITIES OP GREECE AND ITALY. 

The ruins of Greece and Italy are so well known that we 
doubt exceedingly if any notice of them is^ really called for 
from us in these pages. They have been visited by most 
readers of the day, and those who have not seen them have 
read full accounts of them which have long been in the 
hands of all the world. We could hardly say anything of 
them which has not been better tdld before. Our reference 
to them, therefore, will be very brief, such, in fact, as will 
barely answer the object of making our account of ancient 
ruins in every respect complete. 

The most ancient city of Greece v;as Mycen®, the capital 
of Agamemnon, which was the first of Greek cities in his 
day. It was founded by Perseus, and* had the reputation 
of having been raised by the Cyclops, the ^materials of 
which it was^ formed being too massive, it was believed, to 
have been moved about by men. The Acropolis, or citadel 
of the dity, stood on a rocky height, in a recess of the 
mountains bordering on tfie Argian ^ain, an(f on the 
south-west of this was the lower town, both surrounded by 
very strong walls. The length of the Acropolis was about , 
6 cx) feet, and its breadth about 300 : and the whole of the 
circuit can still be made out — in some places indicated by 
walls as high as 1 5 and 20 feet. Some portions of the 
walls consist only of huge misshapen blocks ,of stone placed 
one above another with the interstices filied*'up by smaller 
fragments ; others are made of stones hewn and regularly 
placed, but still having a style ,of rudeness about them. 

* The approach to the citadel was by a passage SC^feet long 
antd 30 wide, which was formed by two parallel and pro- 
jecting walls. The entrance was made of three stores, 0 
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• which two stood upright and were crossed by the third. 

^ yhe last was 15 feet long^ four wide, and 6^ thick in the 
middle but diminishing towards each end. On this stone 
stood another of a triangular shape, which was 12 feet 
long, lO high, lind two thick. The ruins of this gate are 
still standing ; there are two enormous lions cut in relief 
on the face of tlie stones. 

The other relics in the Acropolis are those of temples 
and tombs, including the tomb of Agamemnon, which was 
entered by a subterranean passage. Dr. Schliemann has 
discovered five o*f these tombs, with treasures in them, and 
believes them to be* the tombs of Agamemnon, Cassandra, 
and the others who were* murdered by iBgisthus and Cly- 
temnestra and then interred with all their wealth in the 
Acropolis. Ill the lowe^ city the most important ruins 
are ’the subterranean chambers called the Treasury of 
Atreus,^^ which was the depository of the wealth of the 
earlier king^; and here ^he treasures of the Atridse were 
also believed to have b(»n buried. 

. The ruins of Mycenae are extensive, and prove the magni- 
tude of the power of the Atridae. They are also interesting 
as affording examples of the architecture, sculpture, mytho- 
logy, and customs of the heroic ages, of which we have no 
other remains. The city began to decline almost imme- 
diately after the death of Agamemnon. It was tjaptured 
by the Argives, in B.c.,468, which led to its being deso- 
lated and abandoned. 

^ The only other city of Greece which we shall notice is 
Athene which became the greatest of the Grecian cities on 
a later day, and contains the best ruins to be seen in the 
country. It was built on the suifimit of rocks standing in 
the midst of a^ wide and pleasant plain, which afterwards 
became filled firith edifices. The upper city wiis called the 
Acropolis, the lower the Catapolis, the total circuit of the 
two being one hundred anjl seventy-eight stadia, or about 
eighteen miles, Amphictyon dedicated the city to Mineiya • 
or Athen», after whom it was thenceforth named. The 
poets ^lled it 'learned Athens,^^ Thucydides named 4t the 
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academy of Greece,” and Diodorus tKie school of man- 
kind,” and never were such titles of honour better bestowed, 
The citadel, or Acropolis, which Thucydides says was 
commonly called the city,” was sixty stadia in circumfe- 
rence, and included many extensive buildings^ There were so 
many remarkable things in it that Heliodorus is said to 
have written fifteen volumes to describe them. The chiel 
of these monuments was the Parthenon, or temple of 
Minerva, which occupied the most elevated platform. The 
temple was once destroyed by the Persians, buS: was rebuilt 
by Pericfes. It was not very large in size, being about 228 
feet long, 102 broad, and 68 high; but'was so well-made, 
and was so perfect in its proportions and so full cfi intellec- 
tual beaut}' as to be accounted one of the most magnificent 
buildings in the world. It waa built entirely of white 
marble, and was adorned with sculptures from the hands of 
the Grecian masters. The statue of Minerva was by 
Phidias, a master piece of art, 46 feet high, and formed 
entirely of ivory richly decorated witji gold. The sculptures 
inside the temple represented a religious procession, while 
those outside related the mythical history of the city. Its 
two pediments were decorated with composition^ of statuary, 
one representing the birth of Athenm, and the other her 
contest with' Neptune. The changes of government in 
Greece converted the building successively into a church, a 
mosque, and a powder-magazrlne. A bomb having ^flred the 
magazine the best works of art in it \^re completely de- 
stroyed. The whole of the temple is now in ruins, with the 
exception of some columns of the eastern front and 
sides, which are yet standing. Of the sculptures nothing 
but fragments remain, the completest portion yet standing 
being that which represents the battle between the Centaurs 
and the Lapithss. 

'Hie Propylaea was another building of white marble 
which formed the vestibule of the five doorways by which 
.the Acropolis was entered. It rivalled the Parthenoh in 
felicity of execution and surpassed it in boldness bf design. 
The qjain building consisted of a front of six fluted columns 
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.mounted upon four Steps which supported a pediment, and 
behind this there was a colonnade formed by a double row 
of columns which divided the building into three aisles or 
. compartments. The centre edifice is now in ruins. On its 
right wing was^ a temple of Victory, of which fragments 
, are yet seen representing the contest of the Athenians with 
the Amazons. On the left are six whole columns with 
gateways between them, the pillars being white as snow. 

Opposite to the Parthenon, on the western edge of the 
Acropolis, wal3 the Erectheum, designed expressly to con- 
trast with the Parthenon; the one severely sublime, the 
other exquisitely beautiful. It was divided into two parts, 
one of vvlrich was dedicated to Minerva, the other to 
Neptune, the former being by far the more important 
division of the building.* In one interior chamber of it 
grew- the tree of Athenac, and in another the remains of 
Cecro] 5 s were believed to have been buried. The best 
^ remains of it^still seen are some caryatide female figures 
which supported the southern portico. 

In front of the Acropolis, at each end of it, were 
two theatres — one of Bacchus, the other the Odeum : 
the former fcg dramatic exhibitions, the latter for musical 
competitions. The theatre of Bacchus was believed to 
be the most beautiful architecture of its kind in existence, 
and was famous for its store of statues, including all the 
great tr^ic and comic poets.' The Odeum had its roof 
formed of theTOasts^anrf yards of the Persian ships of war 
v^captured at Salamis, which, rising to a point, gave the 
stsHwiture the appearance of a pavilion, it being meant to 
represen^'the pavilion of Xerxes. The condition of both 
the buildings is now the same; •their arenas have sunk 
down, but portions of the outer walls remain and are seen 
• to be of enormeus size# 

The principal specimens of architecture in the lower city 
were the Poikile, or gallery of historical paintings, the 
templS of the Winds, and the monuments of celebrated 
men; but Ihe vestiges of these are not very extensive, 

. though some of them are exceedingly beautiful. O^the 
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Poikile three handsome columns remain supporting an 
architrave. The temple of the Winds was an octagon^ 
with reliefs on each side representing the principal winds, a 
building of very simple but elegant design, of which some 
portions are yet seen. Of the monunoentsof distinguished 
men, with which a whole street was filled, the monument of 
Lysicrates only exists — a pedestal surrounded by a colonnade 
and surmounted by a dome, the whole exhibiting the beauty 
of Greek art in its greatest perfection. 

Two of the largest Athenian edifices stood beyond the 
city- walls, namely, the templeS of Theshus and Jupiter 
Olympius, one of which stood to the “horth and the other 
to the south of the city. Theseus was one of the earliest 
and best kings of Athens, who, having been expelled from 
his kingdom by his subjects, died by violence in a foreign 
land. In a fit of tardy remorse some centuries after the 
Athenians determined on recovering his bones, and, suc- 
ceeding in doing so, raised a temple to his memory, rever- 
ing him as a demigod, though others assert that the temple 
was dedicated to Mars. The main body- of the temple,, 
which differed very little from the Parthenon except in its 
dimensions, is yet almost entire, but a great # portion of it 
has been re- erected. 

The original temple of Jupiter Olympius is said to have 
been founded by Deucalion, but fell into decay at a very 
early period. Pisistratus edinmeneed to build a n8w one on 
the site, but this was left unfinished b^'ause the Athenians 
hated him and would not assist him to complete it. Manyy 
additions were made to it by the Eomans, and it wpc-^kibf 
finished till the time of Adrian, who made it 'the very 
best and most splendid building appertaining to the city. 
The temple was 354 feet in length and 7 1 in breadth. It was 
adorned on the outside by one hundred and twenty fluted • 
columns^ 60 feet high and six in diameter. The interior 
of it was more than half a leagjue in circumference. The 
statue of the god was by Phidias, and was made, liCe the 
statue of Minerva in the Parthenon, of ivory^^and gold. 
The«^ remains of the temple now consist of sixteen jpillars^ . 
wSiicb are still standing. 
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Amon^ the otheV buildings of Athens were the Pantheon, 
which was dedicated to all the gods ; the Court of Areo- 
pagus, or that in which Mars was tried for homicide ; the 
Prytaneum, or the Senate House; and the Pynx, or place of 
public* assembly, where the people deliberated. The Pan- 
theon and the Prytaneum have left no vestiges to notice. 
Of the Court df Areopagus the steps hewn on the rock, 
which were places for the judges to sit upon, are seen, and 
also the stations for the accuser and accused ; but there are 
no traces of the roofing and the enclosure which were given 
to it, as is related by Vitruvius. The Pynx is nearly in 
the same conditioh. The place from which the orators 
spoke is tseen hewn in the rock, and also the seats of the 
scribes. Where the gymnastic exercises of the people were 
performed the pjiths for sunning -are likewise visible. But 
beyond these vestiges there are none others to notice. 

Wc have referred to the more important buildings of 
Athens only, as it is not possible to enumerate all the 
buildings that existed jn it within the limits available to 
us. Among the places which were interesting for the 
recollections connected with them, were the gardens of the 
philosophers,^ where they were wont to impart their lec- 
tures — the Academy of Plato, the Lyceum of Aristotle, 
and'the scarcely less renowned resorts of Epicurus, Cyno- 
sarges, and others. Of these the positions only «5an now 
be identified. 

Besides thft two 'tlivisions of Athens already referred to, 
there was a third consisting of the port-towns of Munychia, 
dnd the Pira3us, which were connected with the 
city byttie celebrated Long Walls, and protected by a chain 
of massive fortifications. The Long Walls were among 
the objects of the greatest cariosity in Athens, and were 
flanked at intervals with ttiwers. They remained entire 
for fifty-four years, after which they were dismantled on 
the capture of Athens by the Peloponnesian army. They 
were 'rebuilt afterwards, Co be again broken down and 
destroyed fiy Sylla. The foundations of the walls are yet 
seen in parts, especially where they were connected with 

V0L.*^I1. LL 
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the fortifications of Phalerum and the Pirjeiis. The. fortifi- 
cations were all destroyed by Sylla, whereby the maritime 
supremacy of Athens was terminated, and the whole city 
fell never to rise again. 

The ancient Athenians dwelt in rock-hevjm caves**in the 
slopes of their hills, where traces of those dwellings are yet 
to be seen. From such beginnings to thfe Parthenon, the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, and the other buildings we 
have named, was an enormous advance in knowledge and 
arts which had no counterpart among the natibns that pre* 
ceded them. The works of primitive antiquity were all 
more or less rude. The Athenians, whd had the Egyptian 
and Assyrian models before them; improved on both by a 
close study of the forms and proportions of nature. The 
culminating point of their architectural greatness was thau 
when the Parthenon was erected, which was also* the 
culminating point of their history, literature, and politics. 
The glory of Athens departed when Sylla ^^stroycd the 
works of the Piraeus. Adrianas lo^e of the arts led to the 
partial restoration of the city at a subsequent period ; but 
the people had become lifeless, and their spirit could not 
be revived. Subsequently, the works of ai% came to be 
stolen from Athens wholesale by indefatigable collectors, 
who removed them mainly to Constantinople. The 
masonry remains, which could not be removed, were left 
behind, to excite the astonishment of an unbelieving age. 

Our notice of Italy must be as brief as that of Greece. 
The most ancient city in it was Veii, the capital of Etruria, y 
which figured in early history as the rival of 
was more ancient than Rome, and possessed an '^tensive 
territory on the right ba»k of the Tiber ; and, being one of 
the earliest seats of European civilisation, gave to Rome 
her laws, customs, and religioti. The city wiis very power- • 
ful, and in the course of three hundred and fifty years 
carried on no less than sixteen wars with Rome, and both 
4 and the country by which^ it was surrounded** were 
stocked with buildings of every description, inclftding walls 
and Jbrtifications, palaces, temples, and theatres. Of these ^ 
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buildings some heaps of ruins only are to be seen, or at 
best portions of some ancient walls, traces of one or two 
bridges, and the outlines of a temple or a theatre. What 
we now know Etruria best for are her cemeteries and her 
works of public \itility, the latter of which were studied to 
some purpose by Rome, and furnished to it the best lesson 
that has been transmitted to later times. 

The sepulchres of Etruria are of three kinds, namely, 
(i) rude graves sunk a few feet beneath the surface of the 
earth and covered with rough-hewn stones ; (2) tumuli, a 
form of entombment well Icnown to all nations in an early 
stage of civilisation and to which we have referred in speak- 
ing of Tr^y ; and (3) rock-hewn chambers hollowed in the 
sides of cliffs, which are so common in Egypt, Petra, and 
Persia. The relics seen 'of these sepulchres report very 
favourably of the civilisation of Etruria. The first or most 
primitive style referred to is represented by conical pits 
> eight or nine* feet deep by ^ix in diameter, and each having 
a kind of altar, probably for the reception of votive offer- 
ings. Of the second style is the tomb of Propertius, a 
king of Etruria, whicfh is still seen. The tomb of Porsenna, 
which Varro describes, was evidently a nobler specimen of 
the same kind, but it has not been discov^ed. Varro 
says that Porsenna was buried under the city of Clusium, 
in a spot where he had left a rectangular monument 300 
feet squ^e and 50^ high, wifliin which was an almost 
inextricable labyrinth. On the square basement of this 
\were five pyramids, namely, one at each corner with one in 
tfe Ceasditre, all supporting a brazen circle and a pedamus, 
from which bells were hung by chains, which, stirred by 
the wind, resounded from a gredt distance. Upon this 
circle were other pyramids supporting another floor, over 
which were th^ crowning pyramids which completed the 
tumulus. The description given is of a very remarkable 
structure ; but we need no^^ reject the account as fictitious, 
seeing tha^ other tombs with labyrinthine passages and 
tumuli above them have been discovered, though they are 
not precisely as wonderful as the one described. Of*t^e 
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third style the specimens extant are many. As a rule thc7 ‘ 
open with a simple doorway in the side of the cliff, which , 
leads first into a small ante-chamber, and thence into a i 
larger chamber. In these sepulchres large urns haje been . 
discovered, which probably held the ashes 5f dead relatives. 
The walls of several tombs are to be seen completely • 
covered with paintings, the colours of which, though much 
faded, seem to have been originally very brilliant ; in others, 
inscriptions are to be read graven deepr in the smooth sur- 
face of the rock ; while from others again, the most splendid 
collections of Etrurian antiquities have been extracted, 
explaining the manners, customs, and religion of the 
people to a considerable extent. 

Of the works of public utility in Etruria the most 
noticeable were the tunnels an^ canals, carried through 
rocky mountains, for the purpose of carrying off the super- 
abundant water of her lakes and rivers when apt to over- 
flow, and for irrigating parched tracts where the supply of» 
water was insufficient ; stupendoui sewers which drained 
all her populous towns, and the idea of which was borrowed 
from her by Rome \ and numerous high-roads which facili- 
tated internal communication. The swamp' at Arno was 
drained by means of a cut through mount Gonfanlina; 
the arms by which the Po discharges itself were excavated; 
there ate lakes which are even now dried up by means of 

tunnels which are unknowh and which have n^er been 

% 

cleared out, but which still draw off the wat^ as before. 

The Etruscans have also the credit of having originated/^ 
the style of house architecture prevalent through^^u^ -ItSTy 
to this day. Their art, as exhibited in bronze and clay 
and in bas-reliefs, is likewise much praised. They are fur- 
ther said to have had a name for agricultural and other 
rural pursuits, and to have carried on a Brisk trade with 
Greece, Egypt, and Carthage, which accounts fully for the 
envy they excited among the Inmans. According to the * 
Roman historians the struggle of Veii with^Rome was 
uniformly unsuccessful. After a ten years^ siege Camillus 
finally took the city and levelled it with the grour^. At 
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ibis time Veii was larger and more magnificent than 
,Rome. 

Rome was founded by Romulus, though that story is 
not to Jbe received unchallenged at this day. It was called 
the ^^seven-hillAl city’^ from having been built on the eleva- 
tions named Palatinus, Capitolinus, Aventinus, Quirinalis, 
Caelius, Viminales, and Exquilinus. Its limits were after- 
wards extended by the addition of Janiculum, Vaticanus, 
and Collis Hortulorum. The city suflPered several times 
and greatly frorn conflagrations. It was first burnt down 
by the Gauls, but at that time its dimensions were incon- 
siderable ; nor did the new city which replaced it become 
noteworthy till some three hundred and fifty years after, 
or the reign of Augustus, whose boast was that he found 
it of brick and left it of rnarble. It is of this Rome — the 
Rome of Augustus and his successors — that we have now 
to speak. It was three times set on fire, pnce in the reign 
of Nero, when the confegration was attributed to the 
Christians, a second tim^ in the reign of Titus, and a third 
time in the reign of Trajan ; and the city suffered so much 
on these occasions that Tacitus says that scanty relics 
lacerated and^half-burnP^ only remained of it. But Trajan 
raised it again from its ashes, and was followed by Adrian 
and the Antonines, whose example was imitated by the 
senators, who vied with each other in beautifying their 
eternal cJfty. Every^quarter ot^ Rome was by these means 
filled with temples, theatres, forums, porticos, columns, 
^triumphal arches, baths, aqueducts, drains and sewers, 
roaus/ wbrjdges, &c. ; while all the nobler monuments of 
architecture were adorned with the finest and most beauti- 
ful productions of sculpture and painting. 

The extent of Rome was greatest in the reign of Vale- 
rian, when it had a circuit of fifty miles. Of the temples 
within this area the most important was the Capitol, so- 
called J*rom a human head having been found on the site 
when its foundation was being laid. This was the highest^ 
part of the city and was both strongly fortified and ma^i- 
• ficently^adorned. The temple was consecrated to Jupfter, 
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Minerva, and Juno, each of whom had a cell in it/ Near 
the ascent to it was the Asylum^^ or Sanctuary opened'* 
by Romulus in imitation of the Greeks. The whole of the 
Capitol has now fallen down, its site and ruins only, being 
known by the name of Campedoglio; an\^^ no intelligent 
description of its former state being extent, we have no 
means of judging of its magnificence precisely at this day. 

The next temple of importance was the Pantheon, erected, 
it is said, after the building of the same name which had 
existed at Athens, and dedicated like it all the gods. 
This edifice stands entire, and is called .the Rotundo from 
its round figure, and is now consecrated to the Virgin and 
All Saints ! It is 140 feet high and is of about the same 
breadth, and has a portico no feet long and 44 wid“, 
which is supported by sixteen columns. Each of the shafts 
of these columns is one piece of granite 42 feet high,„while 
the bases and capitals are of white marble. The interior 
of the building has a diameter of nearly 150 ‘feet, its roof 
is vaulted, and it has no windows But only an opening in 
the dome for the admission of light. The walls inside are 
either of solid marble, or merely incrusted ; but the crust 
of fine marble has now disappeared. The covering of the 
outer side vms formed of brazen plates gilt, while the top 
was overlaid with silver plates, both of which have since 
been substituted by lead-sheets. The gate was of brass 
and of extraordinary strength, and • th« ascent to fl was by 
twelve steps, while now they go down to it by as many 
paces, the earth around it having risen. This is one of the^ 
finest temples of the old world extant, and combln€^"1n^t- 
rate interior arrangements with great architectural beauty 
and sublimity. 

The other temples in Rome, included those, of Apollo on 
the Palatine hill, of Diana on the Aventine, of Janus, 
which had two large gates, one on each side, to be opened 
in war and kept shut in peace, with many more, reckpning 
those dedicated to demigods and earthly divinities, such as 
Romulus and Augustus. Most of these are now in frag- 
medts, and call for no notice on that account. A great 
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many of them besides were, in their best days, compara- 
otively insignificant. 

The public amusements of Eome were connected with 
her religion, and the theatres necessarily rank next to 
the temples iukimportance. Of these the principal was 
the Coliseum, which was of an elliptical shape, 1168 feet in 
external circumference, the larger axis being 628 feet and 
the shorter 540, while the height of the building was 162 
feet, partitioned into four stories. Of the arena, or space 
within, the longer diameter was about 281 feet and the 
shorter 176, the intermediate space between the external 
circumference and the arena being occupied by a circuit of 
seats arltl galleries calculated to accommodate eighty thou- 
sand spectators. The open arcades presented a series of 
three ranges, each tier of which consisted of thirty arches. 
Th^ number of staircases in the building was one hundred 
and sixty, namely, sixty-four leading to the first floor, 
fifty -two to. the second, pixteen to the third, twenty-four 
to the fourth, and fou£ to the extreme top for workmen. 
Jn the passages on the ground-floor were shops, taverns, 
refreshment-rooms, -stables, and other similar accommoda- 
tions. There was one subterranean passage communicating 
with the palace, for the use of the emperor. 

A part of the Coliseum has been demolished to furnish 
materials for other buildings, but what remains^ of it is 
still a rflarvel of huraau labouf and ingenuity, standing as 
an image of Rome itself — decayed, vast, and vacant. It 
forms uiKjuestionably the most admirable monument of 
Roiiv'ii power ; but it is also a standing witness of Roman 
ferocity. Five thousand wild beasts tore each other on the 
arena on the first, day the mighty pile was opened, and for 
two hundred and fifty years after the most dreadful scenes 
of carnage and violence disgraced it, while men and women 
of noble birth crowded to the seats and galleries to witness 
agonies, not only of wild beasts, but of the human be- 
iiigs exposed to their fury— of gladiators, captives, mi^e-* 
factors, and slaves. 

lUjthe Campus Martius, on the banks of the Tiber> vyere 
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three other places of general resort, namely, the- Circus 
Maximus, which was used mainly for the celebration ofg 
the games; the Stadium, for the running of men and 
horses ; and the Gymnasium, for exercising the athletae. 
All these places were of less note thai;>ftlie Coliseum, 
but were put to better use. Traces of them are yet visible, 
though they are not always very definite. 

The forums of Eome were also places of popular resort, 
both for business and pleasure, and of these the largest was 
an oblong place lying between the Capitoline and Palatine 
hills, having spacious halls and porticos around it in 
which assemblies of the people were held, justice adminis- 
tered, and public business transacted. All these halls and 
porticos have now fallen in and crumbled into dust, while 
the site of the forum is used as* a market place for pigs, 
sheep, and oxen. The total number of regular foruins all 
over the city was five, but there were market-places besides 
which were called by the same napae. 

Among the ornamental edifices in the city the most re- 
markable were the porticos, columns, and triumphal arches. 
The porticos were all grand in appearance, well-paved, and 
supported by marble pillars; and underneatii them the 
senates and courts of justice were sometimes held, while 
stalls were provided at the sides for the sale of jewels, pic- 
tures, anti other articles of similar description. They were 
most famous, however, as the places wjiere the auftiors re- 
cited their works and where the philosophers held their 
disputations, and in this respect held the same j:)osition as 
the gardens of the philosophers in Greece. 

The columns were erected in honour of great men or to 
commemorate illustrious actions, and were necessarily nu- 
merous; but two of these only were very remarkable, 
namely, the columns of Trajan and Aurelius Antoninus. 
Trajan^s column stood in the midst of his forum, and 
was composed of twenty-four gvpat pieces of marble, so 
cu/riously cemented as to seem but one. Its l\pight was 
144 feet, it was ascended by one hundred and eighty- 
five^ steps, and it had fifty windows for the adruission 
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of light. The whole building was incrusted with marble, 
which the warlike exploits of the emperor were repre- 
sented. On the top of it was a colossal figure of Trajan, 
with a^hollow globe of gold in his hand in which his ashes 
were said to haV^ been deposited. The column of Antoninus 
was similar in design, and 176 feet high. The ascent 
to it was by two hundred and six steps, and it had 
fifty-six windows. The sculptures and other ornaments 
were much of the same kind with those on Trajan^s 
column, while on the top of it was an equestrian statue 
of the emperor, which was at one time the idol of Rome. 
The spirited attitude of the horse was particularly praised, 
and it is^aid of Michael* Angelo that, having looked at the 
figure for some time in silent admiration, he addressed it 
suddenly, exclaiming : Get 0/1 Both the columns 
are still standing, but the statues at the top have been 
obliged to make way for those of the Apostles — Peter and 
. Paul ! 

The triumphal archer* were erected in honour of illustrious 
generals on gaining signal victories. Those first erected 
were very siraple-loaking and built of brick or hewn stone ; 
but the later^arches were more magnificent and built of the 
finest marble. The most distinguished of thqse are yet to 
be seen, namely, the arches of Titus and Septimus Severus, 
the firot of which commemorated the conquest of JAusalem, 
the secofid the victories over*the Parthians. The arch of 
Titus is a siifgle arch, but celebrated for the beauty of its 
details ; that of Septimus Severus is composed of one 
centre-arch for carriages and two side-arches for foot- 
passengers, which contributes much to the splendour of the 
edifice. Along with these buildings may be noticed the 
pyramid of Cestus, * a very ancient edifice and the sole 
specimen of a pyramid in Rome. It is 97 feet at the base 
2ind 124 high, is formed externally of white marble, and is 
very graceful and picturesfj[ue in appearance. 

The ba^is, or thermal establishments, were buildings 
peculiar to Rome, many in number, and vast in size \ and 
some 0^ them are still in a fair state of preservation. ^The 
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most extensive of them were the baths of Titus and Cara- 
calla, both of which are now roofless, while those of Neroyi 
Vespasian, and Domitian are mere heaps of ruin. The 
bath of Diocletian is among those in good conditicjn, and 
has since been converted into a church fl&d consfderably 
altered. 

t 

The aqueducts brought water into the city from a distance 
of more than sixty miles, through rocks and mountains and 
over hills and valleys, supported on arches in some places 
109 feet high, one row being placed above another. Their 
uniform height all through was such that a man on horse- 
back could ride through them, and they tad each a declivity 
of at least one quarter inch for every 100 feet. Some say 
that they were twenty in number, others that they were 
fourteen. The first is said to htive been constructed by 
Appius Claudius, who brought water into the city from a 
distance of eleven miles. The remains of several of them 

c 

are yet extant. 

The drains, sewers, and sinks of tthe city, which carried 
its filth into the Tiber, were also of ancient construction.. 
The oldest of them was the Cloac^ Maxima, said to be the 
work of Tarquinus Superbus. It still exists, and at its outlet 
in the Tiber ^s about 13 feet high. It was the principal of 
a net-work of sewers of great solidity and durability, which 
passed dbderneath the streets. Prom want of regularity in 
rebuilding the city after it was buvnt^down by tlte Gauls 
the sewers in many places came to pass under private houses; 
but the arches which supported the streets and buildings 
over them were so high and broad that a wain loaded with 
hay could have gone through them, and boats of ordinary 
size navigated them. * 

Not the least of the Roman works* were the roads and 
highways, which extended to {he utmost liAits of the em- 
pire, from the pillars of Hercules to the banks of the 
Euphrates. The Carthaginians yere the first to pave^their 
streets with stones, and after them the Romans, ^^he paving 
in Rome was with the hardest flint, so firmly set that m 
several places it remains entire to this day, and so ar tfulljy oined 
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as to appear as one ^tone. There were two strata below, 
ttthe first of rough stones cemented with mortar, the second 
of gravel, the whole making a thickness of three feet. On 
each sjde of the road thus paved, there was usually a row 
of larger stone&\)alled Margines, a little raised for foot-pas- 
sengers. Every road was marked off by milestones, and at 
smaller distances were stones for travellers to sit upon and 
to assist horsemen who may have alighted to remount their 
steeds. There were inns and stages also along the larger 
roads, commonly at the distance of half a day^s journey from 
one another, and places for relays where the public couriers 
changed horses. With all these facilities for the despatch 
of public intelligence, however, there were no public posts, 
no facilities whatever to further the purposes of commerce 
and private communication. 

The bridges in ancient Kome were eight in number, and 
there were several others out of it. One bridge at a distance 
of sixty miles from the city joined two mountains over the 
river Ndr, and was of stupendous height and size, of which 
one arch still remains entire. The bridge of Trajan at 
Alcantara, in Sp5in, was another stately fabric built 
wholly of stone, and consisted of six arches, of which the 
central two were of 100 feet span. The mosf magnificent 
of Homan bridges, however, was that over the Danube, also 
constructed by Trajan, which was raised on twenty-two piers 
of hewff stone 1 50 i'eet high from the foundation, 60 broad, 
and lyo distant from one another, the superstructure above 
being of wood. This work was demolished by Adrian, 
under the pretext of preventing the barbarians from having 
an easy passage over the river, but probably, as some assert, 
from envy, because he despaired of raising anything to 
rival it. 

The remains of ancient florae may be classed as having 
belonged to three different periods, namely, the era of kings, 
the^republican period, ayd the imperial period. Of regal 
Rome veiy little has escaped the ravages of time, nothing' 
in fact except the Cloac6 Maxima, to which we have 
referjpd, and the Mamertine prison, consisting o£^two 
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cbambers, one above another, with a hole in the upper one 
through which prisoners were let down into the cell below.* 
Of the republican period the principal buildings were the 
temples, the forums, and the aqueducts, of which tl^ last 
were begun in the regal period and were iWt perfected till 
the imperial period, when they came to be Regarded among 
the noblest embellishments of the city. All the other works 
belonged to the imperial period, when every great monument 
of Roman glory was either raised or completed.^ 

The removal of the seat of empire to ^Byzantium by 
Constantine was the first step towards the destruction of 
Rome, which from that time became an easy prey to its 
barbarian enemies. It was sacked, pillaged, and partially 
burnt by the Goths, and the most exquisite works of ar^ 
were shivered by their battle-axes.* This was followed by 
the violence of the Vandals and Moors, who revenged on 
Rome the injuries she had inflicted on Carthage. Then 
follow^ed the destruction of the cvty by its own children, 
which slowly and silently defaced the^faircst forms of archi- 
tecture for the most petty constructions and repairs.- 
After that again, there were other minor desecrations and 
the domestic quarrels of the Romans, which did quite as 
much mischief as the hostile demonstrations of the barba- 
rians and Christians, Frequently also, the Tiber rose 
against the eternal city and inundated it. And yet, not- 
withstanding all this havoc, tfie ruins qf Rome are*to this 
day neither conceivable nor describable, but require to be 
seen. ^ 

We have nothing to do here with modern Rome, and 
have therefore not referred to St. Peter^s, which. Gibbon 
says, is the most glorious structure that has ever been 
applied to the use of religion/^ the Vatican^ which has 
long been celebrated for its unrivalled splendour and magni- 
ficence; or the other various palaces and noblemen^s houses, 
which are more splendid than sucl\ buildings usually arf in 
btber cities. Of ancient Rome the most populous part is 
now but a landscape, the city of the present day resting 
alm^ entirely on a different base. We have the ipvea 
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hills on which the'hternal city stood, but the Rome of to- 
-day has slipped down from those hills to the plain below. 
The Tarpeiaii rock is now a savage and solitary thicket ; 
the hill of the Capitol defaced, and its Path of Victory 
obliterated ; w-hile all around lie scattered the remains of 
gigantic edifices which fill the mind with wonder by their 
size, simplicity, ^grace, and the remarkable beauty of their 
proportions. 

The only other Italian cities that need be here referred 
to are Pompeii and Herculaneum, which stood in the 
neighbourhood of moderil Naples, and were destroyed by 
an earthquake accompanied by an irruption of the Vesuvius, 
in A.D. Herculaneurm was buried by lava, and nothing 
was known of it for a long time ; but Pompeii having been 
covered by loose mud, p«mice stones, and ashes, was sooner 
extricated. The excavations since made have discovered in 
Herculaneum the remains of a theatre and of a few private 
houses,^ witlji many pettier relics in the s*hape of bas-reliefs 
and sculptures ; whilq out of a bed of ashes eighteen 
feet deep the whole skeleton of Pompeii has been dis- 
interi:ed. 

At the time of its destruction Pompeii was a Roman 
colony, and all the ruins excavated are of the Roman period. 
The city was elliptical in shape, and of small size, having a 
circuit of not more than two miles. It was walled on all 
sides, a«d a great portion of the walls can be traced, five of 
the gates also being visible. Among the houses disinterred 
are a forum, two theatres, an arena, some temples, and a 
prison, besides some eighty private houses, all of small 
dimensions and generally one storied, though some are of 
two stories, the Siccond story being however in no case as 
conveniently made as the first, which seems to indicate that 
it was inainTy'used for mihor domestic purposes. These 
private buildings stand quite contiguous to each other, as 
houses of modern times ; and each has a court, with a 
martle cistern in the centre, while the principal rooms arein 
the rear. The pavements generally are of mosaic, the walls 
are stained with agreeable colours, and the decoration^^are 
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bas-reliefs in stucco and paintings is medallion. The.streets 
are narrow, but paved with pieces of lava dovetailed into 
each other ; and they have on each side a footpath 
guarded by curbstones, to prevent the encroachment of 
chariots. 

The remains of Pompeii are mainly interesting as ex- 
hibiting, not a detached temple, or a brolcen arch, or an 
isolated colonnade, as we see on other sites of antiquity, 
but a whole city with all its private houses, which we find 
nowhere else among the ancient ruins, untouched and un- 
altered as it stood eighteen hundred years ago. 

The ruins in Greece and Rome exhibit some peculiar 
architectural characteristics which deserve to bt noted. 
One of the most prominent of these is that all the best 
edifices in both countries were bmit on rocky eminences; 
another that, as a rule, they were built of stone, and not of 
brick or clay ; a third, that the profusion of ornaments and 
singularities which marked the Assyrian, Egyptig^n, and 
Persian models was sedulously ignored. We find, in fact, 
the primary elements of architecture assuming in Greek 
and Roman hands a purer form, and an entireness oi! pur- 
pose and design mainly sought for in preference to mere 
‘outward decorations. This gave to the styles introduced 
an air of originality, which almost justified the assumption 
of their ^devisers that they did not imitate or borrow 
their ideas from the nations that had preceded them?^ They 
did borrow ; they owed every thing in fact to borrowing : 
but they borrowed with such considerable modifications as 
stamped on every importation their own physiognomy and 
character. Even their taste in the art was an impor- 
tation : they had very little of it before their knowledge of 
Asia, 

The Greeks did not apply thtmselves seribusly to archi- 
tecture till long after the Trojan war. Of the previous 
period the best architectural specimens are those repre- 
/sei^ted by the ruins at Mycen©, which speak ^ colossal 
and massive buildings the rudeness of which had not yet 
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been qualified. Tlw) lonians subsequently came in contact 
with nations better advanced in civilisation and the arts, 

‘ knd communicated what they acquired to the parent race. 
The country of the lonians was covered with forests, and 
stones Ifeuitable for buildings were also to be found in it in 
abundance. They had everything in their favour therefore 
to help them in "beating out the Asiatics they imitated in 
the race, and after them the energetic and hardy Greeks 
gave to the model a further development and modification 
which made^ their style entirely their own. There was 
wood as well a.^ stone available in Ionia, and the lonians 
made use of both in the edifices they reared ; but Greece 
had no wood to speak of,> while stone of rare beauty was to 
be had in it in profusion. The Ionian copy was necessarily 
departed from to the ey>tent the advantage in materials 
permitted. There was no more building with perishable 
substances ; and this immense advantage forced in a manner 
^ the devdopnient of taste. • 

The Roman architecture was Etruscan in origin, but 
taste for art was imported from Greece. Not yet satisfied 
the R oma ns sat dg,wn to collect works of art from other 
countries, n^ljly from Egypt, and then attempted to unite 
the Greek, Egyptian, and Asiatic fashions together, and 
having succeeded in harmonizing them, stamped the com- 
pound with the Roman stamp. During the republican 
period Ibame had scarcely any leisure to think of the arts. 
The conquest <)f Etruria and Greece produced the wish to 
imitate those countries. But the style was not matured 
till the Augustan age, in or after which all the great build- 
ings of Rome were raised. Taste and elegance do not 
appear to as great advantage in Rome as in Greece ; but, 
on the other hand,, vastness and variety of design were 
better developed in it. Thei Greeks had no taste for vast- 
ness, which by centring the attention on parts diverts it 
from the unity of the plan, which no Greek connoisseur 
could tolerate, Hellas hifi therefore no such public edifices 
as Nineveh^ no such temples as Thebes. But the taste of 
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Rome did not ignore size^ for it was formed with the Egyp- 
tian model in sight, and we have in the Coliseum as larg^ 
a building as the mind of man was ever able to conceive 
anywhere out of Egypt, it being nearly twice as much in 
area as the temple at Uksor, and only abojj^t one-foit?th less 
than the temple at Kdrnak. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ANCIENT CITIES AND C A V E- TE Af P L ES OF INDIA. 

We must go back now to notice the relics to be seen in two 
very ancient countries of Asia to which wo have not hitherto 
especially referred, namely, India and China, one of which 
still retains a great part of its antique character which 
gives it almost a peculiar aspect, while the other is being 
resuscitated by English rule from the prostrate condition 
to which the atiarchy.arlll confusion of Moslem sovereignty 
had reduced it. We have observed elsewhere the estima- 
tion in which the other ancient nations held India in the 
past, aod if,China did no^t occupy as important a position 
in the foreground it wa<5 only on account of her geographical 
position which made her less known. Both the countries 
were vexyjqld, ag .old, in fact, as Assyria and Egypt ; and 
it is clear fr#m their architectural remains that, like Assyria 
and Egypt, they were both inhabited ancjently by an 
enterprising race of men who erected stupendous edifices, 
scooped out caverns in the bosom of the rocks, and raised 
magni&cent arches anc|, temple's in places almost inaccessible 
to man. The caverns of Eiephanta, Salsette, and Ellora in 
India, and the Great Wall of China are monuments scarcely 
less marvellbu6 in their way than the towers of Babylon and 
the pyramids at Gizeh. 

The great cities of ancient India were Hastinapore, 
Indraprastha, AyodhyA, Kanouj, Matboord, Prayiiga, and 
Bendres, of ‘^which the laJdi only is still noteworthy and 
requires to be described. The name of Benares is usually 
explained as a compound of two names, Bardna and Asi, 
the names of two rivers severally flowing into the Gan^s 
to the north and south of the city, of which they formed 
the natural boundaries in those directions. The proN$^nt 
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city is not exactly bounded by them, being almost half a 
mile distant from the first, while the second meanders 
through it as a small rivulet, having been crossed over by 
the extension of the city-limit on the south ; but this does 
not disprove the supposition that the Bonfires of former 
times did occupy the area lying between the two rivers. 
Another derivation of the name is from Rjijdh Banar, who 
was one of the ancient kings of the city. The name, how- 
ever, by which the city is best known to the natives is 
Kdshi, and to this also two derivations are given, namely, 
one from K4sha, a descendant of Ayus, or, as some will 
have it, from Kfishiya, the son of Kfisha, and another from 
the Sanskrit word Kdshi,^^ meaning splendid, » which 
perhaps best expressed the character of tlie city. 
second name occurs in several of the ancienc Hindu books, 
namely, the Purdns, the Saiapaiha Brahmanuy and the 
Upanuhads ; a clear proof that the city existed before those 
records, and was necessarily very ancient. , 

The history of Benares is to a g»*eat extent the history 
of India, for it is the history of her religion. Vedism had 
its birth on the banks of the Sapta "Sindhava ; J»i)t the 
original seat of Buddhism, which followed in the wake of 
Vedism, was at Sarndth, which lies about three miles north 
of the Bardna river. If this place ever formed a part of 
the old city the supposition that the Banina formed its 
northern boundary falls to the ground, except with the 
qualification that that probably was the extent of the city 
at a subsequent period when the name of Bendres was 
acquired. Be that as it may, Sarndth was in the ascendant 
when Buddhism was the paramount religion, not only of 
Bendres, but of all Indi^, but this arrangement not being 
to the liking of the Brdhmans, they sat down alongside of 
the Buddhas to fabricate the Purdns^ and made Pouranism 
the paramount religion by a continuous struggle which 
terminated with the destruction of Sarn^ith. Which, then, 
ik the most ancient portion of the holy city we have to 
describe? Not that which exhibits the wonderful mass of 
lop:/ towers close packed and scarcely separated by narrow . 
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streets, which strikes the observer so vividly from the 
opposite bank of the Ganges, but that beyond the Barana, 
which exhibits the remains of two Buddliistic towers, one 
larger than the other, lying about half a mile apart from 
each oflier, on a^pUiiu thickly scattered over with a vast 
amount of broken bricks. Counting from the time of 
Sakya, the” historical Buddha, Benares has an antiquity of 
about two thousand and five hundred years ; but its 
actual age goes back further, perhaps by another thousand 
years. Sakya proceeded to Sarnath from Gyah, and he 
went, we read, to the Isapattana Vihdra, the chief monastery 
then existing at Sarnath. It is simply absurd, therefore, to 
date tha commencement* of Buddhism with Sakya : it is 
doubtful if Benfires started into existence much later than 
Babylon and Nineveh, Babylon* and Nineveh exist now 
in name only. Benares is still a living city, in the full 
possesi?ion of vigour and vitality. 

Sarnath was in existence from the first age of Buddhism, 
and was a flourishing pjaoe at the time of Sakya ; but of 
the buildings of that era no remains exist. Some of the 
ruins npjy seen are, nevertheless, more than three centuries 
older than tln^ Christian era, dating from the time of Asoka, 
or Priyadarsi. Of this character are the great Jtower called 
Dluiraek, or Vihara, and the second tower called Chankandi, 
both of which are believed to have been raised by' Asoka. 
The great tower was divided into eight parts, and was sur- 
rounded by a wall enclosing an extensive area, within which 
were several rows of pillars, two stone palaces, and the 
smaller towef or monastery, with some other monasteries 
of lesser note. A good many of these buildings appear to 
have been raised by, Sthira Pfil and Basanta Pal, brother- 
princes of Bengal, and an inscription to this effect has been 
found in one df fthe towers efltcavated. It is doubtful, how- 
over, whether they erected the towers or merely added an 
outer casing to more ancient buildings. The other Budd- 
histic* remame are at Bakdriy^ Koond, the north-wes^ 
corner of Benares, and these also are very old ; the most 
remarkable of them being a temple to which the Mal^)- 
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medans have capped a dome, appropriating it as a mauso-» 
leum. The dome stands on forty-two pillars, which are all 
in good order. Of the other really ancient remains some 
are in the interior of the fort at RSjgh^t, others in its 
neighbourhood, while one remarkable ridge or mounS runs 
inward from the mouth of the Bardna, and is believed to 
represent one of the boundary walls of the old city. All 
these vestiges are very unimposing in appearance, which 
may be accepted as a proof of their great age. 

The Pour^lnism of Kashi is vindicated b^ the mass of 
religious edifices in the present city, notwithstanding the 
tyranny and desecration of the Mahometan rulers of India, 
who signalized themselves from time to time by tho whole- 
sale destruction of idols and temples, appropriating such of 
the latter to their own use as th^y were n\)t able to break 
down. This was the unvarying tale from the time of 
MAhmood of Ghazni to that of Aurungzebe, and hence wc 
see all the buildings of acknowlec^ged anti(iuity in^the city . 
converted into mausoleums and /lurgdhs. The Hindu 
temples are mostly of modern date, though many of thern^ 
have the reputation of occupying the sitetu^L^ldiit-sbrines. 

The present city of Benares is not a verv/ large one, 
being only ^bout three miles long and one mile broad, 
which gives it a circuit of eight miles. The natives con- 
tend thht the real or sacred boundary of Kiishi is the 
Pdnchkosi road, the length of which . is about fifty miles, 
the city standing to the extreme east of it.-* It is called 
Pdnckkosi because it is never at any point more distant 
from Bendres than five kos, or ten miles. On the river- 
bank the city is lined entirely with stone, and rises in 
the form of an amphitheatre, surrounded by domes and 
minarets. There are many fine ghdte^ or landing-places, 
built of large stones, and some of them are highly orna- 
mented. The streets of the city are narrow, but have, 
what is uncommon in the East, an underground drainage : 
dhly one or two of them are wide enough for .the passage 
of wheeled carriages. The houses on the roadside are 
ri(;^Iy embellished with verandahs, galleries, projecting . 
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/ oriel windows, anA broad overhanging eaves supported b' 

, carved brackets. They are all built of Chun^r stones, an( 
are very high, some being five and six storied ; and they al, 
stand very close to each other, and have remarkably small 
windows. The fronts of the houses are covered with mytho- 
logical figures, which has given rise to the saying that the 
number of divinities in K^,shi is greater than the number 
of its inhabitants. 

The temples are very numerous, but they are for the 
most part stpall in size, smaller than Hindu temples in 
other places. The reason of this is that the Mahomedan 
emperors did not* permit the Hindus to erect temples in 
K^ishi' rising beyond ‘a certain height, lest their own 
mosques and mausoleums should appear to disadvantage ; 
and, later, thi^ short siz* became fashionable. It contrasts 
strangely with the height of some of the private buildings, 
all of which are, in their turn, outtopped by the minarets 
of the Mahomedans. 

The first temple to jiotice is that of Visheshwara, which 
is sacred to Mahadeva as represented by his Lingam, the 
principal object of worship at Benares. The temple is 
situated in the midst of a quadrangle covered vvith a roof, 
above which uprises the tower belonging to^ it. At each 
corner is a dome, and at the south east corner stands a 
second temple dedicated to Siva. The three most remark- 
able appendages tjie building are the gilded tower, a 
gilded dome} and a high-ascending spire. The first two 
look like burnished gold, but in reality the plates covering 
them are of copper covered with gold-leaf. Beyond the 
enclosure to the north is a large collection of deities raised 
on a platform. These -are for the most part very ancient 
relics, taken from - the ruins of the original temple of 
VisheshwaA, tvhich Aurifhgzebe is said to have destroyed. 
The site of that temple is not very precisely known, but it 
is generally held to be identical with that occupied by the 
niosque oi^ Aurungzebe,^which stands immediately to ihe 
north-west of the present temple. Between the mosque 
and the temple is a famous well, called Ggan or 
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the '‘Well of Knowledge/^ within which the god Siva* 
resides. It was in this well that the Lingam was secreted* 
hy the Brdhmans when their old temple was demolished. 

At a short distance from the temple of Visheshwara is 
the temple of Annapoorna, who is supposini to look after 
the feeding of the inhabitants. The presei\t temple of the 
goddess is about one hundred and fifty years old. It pos- 
sesses a tower and a dome, the latter sustained by pillars, 
and carved and ornamented within. The carved portions 
were originally painted, but the painting in ,the interstices 
is only now visible. The corners of the quadrangle are 
dedicated severally to the Sun, to Gouri Sancara, to 
Hanuman, and to Ganesa. Another temple of importance 
is that of Bhaironath, which is upwards of a mile north to 
that of Visheshwara. This deitj^ is depiity-in-chief to 
Visheshwara, and preserves the city from the depredations 
of evil spirits. lie is armed with an enormous davila, or 
stick. The temple is situated in tfie midst of aiquackangle, * 
and has a beautifully carved spire.!^ The interior of the 
building is a small room, having on one side of it a shrine 
made of copper, which is the habitation of the godr. In 
the Bengali Tola of the city is the temple o# Kedaresh- 
wara, a large, building standing in the middle of a spacious 
court, with four smaller temples at the four corners of it. 
The principal temple is surmounted by a dome, and at the 
door of it stand two figures beautifqlly executed tc^ repre- 
sent the doorkeepers of the deity. Kedfiresh'wara himself 
is only a stone emblem of the Lingam, 

Some of the ghats of Bendres are almost as sacred as its 
temples; and of these the first in importance is the Mani- 
karnika, which washes aw'ay the simp past and to come, of 
all who bathe in it. The sacred bathing-tub is a small 
reservoir lined with flags of he\vn stone, sltuUted on the 
banks of the river. During the rise of the river it is filled 
with the water of the stream, besides which a puny sprin^let 
idribbles into the basin from the land side, and, suffices to 
keep up a filthy puddle in it during the hottest season of 
the ^ear. Tliis semi-fluid is the purest cleanser of impu- 
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rity ; ]but the kookd is nevertheless not very crowded at all 
, tiraes^ not on account of its filthiness, but because the cere- 
mony of bathing once performed requires never to be repeated, 
a cautious provision of the Brahmans, who were naturally 
averse to try the faith of their victims too often. Another 
very sacred ghat of Benares is the Dasaswamedh gh&t, 
where Bruhma is said to have performed ten aswamedh 
sacrifices, for which it is regarded as the gateway of 
heaven. 

The only other Hindu monument in Benares important 
enough for a separate notice is the M^n Mandir, or Obser- 
vatory, which was built by Man Sing, and was provided 
with instruments by one of his descendants named Jaya 
Sing. This was one of five observatories completed by 
Jaya Sing, the other four being located respectively at 
Delhi, Mathoora, Oujein, and Jeypore. Some of the in- 
struments at the Benares Observatory are of gigantic size, 
and are built of strong masonry capable’ of lasting for ages, 
and yet of such delicate adjustment that in certain respects 
they are nearly as serviceable now as when they were first 
made. One of them is a mural quadrant which consists of a 
wall 1 1 feet high and nine feet and one and one-quarter inch 
broad in the plane of the meridian. By this instrument the 
Sun^s altitude and zenith distance at noofi can be ascer- 
tained, and also his greatest declination and the. latitude of 
the pJace. Not far distant drom it are two large circles, 
one built ofostoue and the other of lime, and a large square 
built of stone, besides several smaller instruments. But 
neither tile instruments nor the Observatory buildings 
have been kept in repair, and the consequence is that they 
are both fast fallj^igLoato decay, o 

Almost all the, architectural Hindu monuments now 
existing ir» Bendres wer^» contributed by the Mahrattfis in 
their days of glory ; but several of them bear on their face 
the proofs of having been, constructed with older materials. 
This is still oftener offservable on the Mahomedan bqild- 
logs, most of which are converted temples which have 
undergone extensive transformations. The best of all these 
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buildings is the mosque of Aurungzebej which staqds on 
the highest and most conspicuous point of land in the city 
and close to the river-side, on, as we have said, the site of 
the old temple of Visheshvvara. The position was selected 
to mortify the Hindus. The building is a superb one,^with 
exceedingly lofty minarets ; but in the lower parts of it the 
vestiges of an older edifice are distinctly visible. 

We have noticed Benares at some length as being tlie 
most ancient and most important Hindu city in India. It 
has from time immemorial been the seat oi piety and 
learning, is to this day the resort of all orthodox Hindus in 
the decline of life, as death in it is believed to secure imme- 
diate salvation, and, what is most important of all, hac been 
for ages, and is even now, a noted centre of trade. It was 
at Benfircs that the religion of Buddha was fK’st developed, 
and it was there also that Pouranism was manufactured 
and expanded ; and to this moment the form of religion 
chiefly prevailing in it is Pouranic, though the^religjon of 
the scholars is tinctured by Vedantism. But what has less 
changed even than its religion is the commercial character 
of the city, which is as marked now as it was two thousand 
years ago. Benjires has always been, and still is, the em- 
porium for the shawls of the north, the diamonds of the 
south, and the^muslins of the east, besides which it has a 
considerable manufacture of its own in silk, wool, and gold 
and silver lace; and this, eten more than its religion, 
accounts for the long life the city has attained.* 

Of the other ancient cities of India, Hastindpore has en- 
tirely disappeared, the name of, Indraprastha is^'only pre- 
served in that of Indrapat, a small fort in Delhi, and tlie 
site of Prayaga is occupied by Allah^;ad,iyhile of Kanouj, 
Ayodhy^, and Mathoora some rubbish-heaps only are to be 
seen. Ayodhyd was apparently the most anderrt of them 
all, and the poetry of Vdlraik has converted the capital of 
Dasarath into a veritable Utopia. " On the banks of the 
Sar4yu,^^ says the poet, is a large ^country callecH^ Kosdfa, 
in which stood Ayodhyfi, a city built by Menu, which was 
twelve yojanas^ or forty-eight miles, in circumference. ^ Its 
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. streets were regular and well- watered ; it was beautified 
,1 with gardens^ stately gates, and high porticos ; and there 
were palaces in it whose domes resembled the mountain- 
tops, and private dwellings almost equal in elevation. The 
city \Vas surrounded by an impassable moat, and the people 
in it were virtuous, regardful of their superiors and their 
gods.^^ The description of the place by Abul Fazl, in the 
Ayeen Akbfiri, is equally rhapsodical, and closes with the 
statement that by sifting the earth around the site grains 
of gold are yet obtained. In the Mahdbhdrut, Ayodhya is 
said to have been the first regular imperial city of India, 
which position was retained by it for about fifteen hundred 
years. -•What now remains of the town is a shapeless heap 
of ruins on the banks of the Gogra, still much frequented 
by pilgrims, wlio walk found the big earthen mounds and 
the supposed site of temples, and bathe in the holy pcols. 
The city of Lucknow is several miles distant from the site 
*^)f Aygdhyji, but is, nevertheless, believed to have been a 
lodge of one of the ga^^es of the ancient capital, no account 
of the extent of which is too extravagant for the orthodox 
llin^lu to repudiate. 

One of tke princes of Ayodhya went out of it to erect the 
city of Kauouj. Of this place it is said that it had a cir- 
cumference of fifty kos, or a hundred miles, and was walled 
throughout; that it contained many lofty edifices Hand large 
temple* built on the same phin as those of Ayodliya ; and 
that, in succossion to the parent city, it was the metropolis of 
Northern India, and continued to be so till it was taken by 
the Mahombdans, in a.d. 1 192. Hwen Thsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim, saw the town in a.d. 634, and described it as being 
above eight miles in* circuit, surremnded by strong walls and 
deep ditches, and washed by the Ganges in front. The 
ruins of the^pldce even nofl^ are of much greater extent than 
those of Ayodhy but the only decipherable vestiges among 
them are those of a palace, some pillars of a temple which 
has\)een ajjpropriated asla Musjeed, a large number of brokeir 
idols, and the traces of some broken walls. The condition 
of old Mathoord is precisely the same. There are a great 
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number of lofty earthen mounds on the site, all covered 
with fragments of stone and brick ; but nothing is known 
of them, and all that has been discovered by excavation are 
the fragments of temples, some inscriptions, and a number 
of idols. 

We hardly know whether it is necessary to notice any of 
the cities of Mahomedan India in this place, and shall 
content ourselves by barely naming the two most impor- 
tant. During the era of its splendour Delhi^ covered an 
area of twenty square miles, and its ruins ^re very little 
less in extent at this day. Among the later buildings in 
it, and therefore in better preservation, are some mosques, 
the best of which is the Jurnmd Musjeed, which has been 
often described. It is built of granite and marble, and 
very noticeable for its size.* The cloisters artd gateway are 
made of red sandstone, as is also a great portion of the 
mosque, while the domes, three in number, are of marble, 
and the minarets of marble and red stone. The materials 
are costly, the workmanship excellent, and the whole appear- 
ance of the building is imposing and grand. The imperial 
palace is the next building of importance. It is constructed 
of red stone, in a beautiful style of architecture, and the 
interior of it was at one time adorned with gold, azure, and 
other variegated ornaments. The stables were so extensive 
that the}^ could accommodate ten thousand horses. In the 
suburbs of the city was a hall df assenqbUes lined throughout 
with crystal, and adorned with a lustre of black crystal 
which, on being lighted, gave to the apartment the appear- 
ance of being on fire. There was also a splerfdid garden 
named Shdlimfir, which is now in ruins. From the south of 
this garden as far as the eye can re»efe-- 4 he view is covered 
by the wrecks of mosques, pavilions, and tombs. The ruins 
have been considerably augmented since Ih^ mutiny of 
1857, when the avenging Briton destroyed some of the best 
edifices of the city after his own fashion, even platforms of 
nnjirble being torn up for the precious stones \^ith vvfiich 
they were unfortunately inlaid. 

Of the Hindu remains yet seen in Delhi the most promi- 
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nent are two forts, one built by Anang Pal, the founder of 
the Tudr dynasty, and the other by Prithu Rai ; the Iron 
Pillar, the Musjeedy ixi the court of which the pillar stands, 
and the Kuttub Minar. The first two are in a very dilapi- 
dated conditio/i ;• the other three occupy the same quad- 
rangle, and ar<j often regarded as parts of one and the same 
building. The Musjeed is generally held to have been con- 
structed by Kuttubudeen Ibek, but evidently stands on 
the site of^ Hindu temple, of which the original platform 
has not beeL\ disturbed, and of which many pillars also have 
been appropriated. The Iron Pillar belonged to this 
temple, and the inscription on it says that it was dedicated 
to Vishnu. Bits of it'having been analyzed both in India 
and England it has been found to be made of pure iron 
without alio/, and .yet, though exposed for fourteen or 
fifteen centuries to wind and rain, it still remains unrusted, 
with the capitals and inscriptions exceedingly sharp and 
clear.^ Itsi size also reflects great credit on the artisans who 
forged it, for even in* modern Europe a bar of iron so large 
could scarcely be modelled as well with ease. The Minar stands 
outside of the cloistered court of the Musjeed^ and is in- 
dependents of it, though the Mahomedans may have used 
it as a muezzin -tower for calling the faithful to prayer. 
It is situated on the south-east corner of the quadrangle, 
and is the most remarkable edifice in it. The Erection of 
it is generally a^ributed to Kuttub and Altamsh ; but 
there is evidence enough to show that it was in existence 
before the Mahomedan era, and ‘was in complete repair 
when Prilhu R 4 i occupied the throne of Delhi. The 
column is 240 feet high, and has four balconies sweeping 
round it at different ii^ights frdm the ground. It has also 
an irregular spiral staircase leading to its summit, which 
is crownefl by a superb ?upola of red stone. 

Agrd was another capital of the Mahomedans. This 
city was the birth-place of Abul Fazl, and has been elo- 
quently (Jescribed by him. The river Jumna runs thr#ugh 
it for five koSy or ten miles, and on both sides of the stream 
are delightful houses and gardens. The city is in the 
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form of a vast crescent, commanded by* a fortress .which 
was erected by Shfih Jehin. Within the fortress is the 
imperial palace, which, like the city,, is crescent-formed, 
and stands on the brink of the river, with a terrace reach- 
mg down to the water^s edge. Its appq^irance is more 
picturesque than that of the Delhi palace ev^r was, though 
the latter had the reputation of being the more magnificent 
building. The square of the palace is adorned by six 
triumphal arches, which serve as the entrance ^o six noble 
streets, and along the facade of the building^run two im- 
mense galleries adorned with twenty-four columns of white 
marble, springing from pedestals of blue granite and termi- 
nating in capitals of yellow mica. More remarkable* even 
than the palace is the well-known Taj Mahal, or mausoleum 
raised by Shah Jehin over the remains oP his favourite 
wife, Mumtaza Begum, — a beautiful building of white 
marble, famous for its exquisite mosaics, noble dome, and 
graceful miners, and forming altogether a piece o^ fairy 
architecture, and the most graceful and impressive sepulchre 
in the world. The tomb of the Begum stands on a terrace 
or platform, and has two wings, one of which is a mosque 
and the other the tomb of Shfih Jehdn. The nmnarets are 
four in number, one at each corner of the terrace. The 
entrance to the gardens is by a grand gateway j and the 
long aventie of cypress and other trees, at the end of which 
the building stands, makes \he toi^t ^ensemlle perfectly 
unique. In the neighbourhood of Agra, at •Futtehpore 
Sikri, is a fort of red stone erected by Akbar, the like of 
which no traveller has ever beheld anywhere. 'There are 
altogether some five hundred stone buildings in this fort, 
all of surprising construction, and decorated with exquisite 
paintings. At the eastern gate are carved two elephants 
with riders, the workmanship of*which is nSuch admired. 
The intellectual beauty of Greek ornamentation is not to be 
met with in any of the buildings described, but the inlay- 
ing ^ith precious stones on grounds of pure white marble 
give them a charm peculiarly their own. 
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We now come 4o the oldest and best preserved remains 
of India, namely, the rock-hewn temples at Elephanta, 
Salsette, and Ellor^. Elephant^l is so-called from a colossal 
statue of an elephant cut out of a detached mass of blackish 
^ock^unco^nected with any structure below. Its native 
name is Gurhpoorfi,, or the fortress-city. The excavation 
is in an island ^having the same name, situated at the dis- 
tance of about seven miles from Bombay. It consists of 
three parts, of which the centre is occupied by a great 
temple dedicated to Buddha, and the sides by two chapels 
sacred to Si^?a and Indra respectively. The extent of the 
cave from north to south is 1 30 feet, and from east to west 
133. , Twenty-six pill^irs, of which eight are broken, and 
sixteen pilasters support the roof, and seem to sustain the 
whole mountain whiclj rises above it. Neither the floor 
nor the roof is in the same plain throughout, and conse- 
quently the height varies from 7.^ feet in some parts to 15 
in others. The pillars also vary in their size and decora- 
tions' though not sufficiently so to strike the eye. All the 
walls are covered with reliefs, generally in good proportion, 
and producing a rather pleasing eifect. The reliefs on the 
walls are Jn some cases so high that they adhere to the 
main mass only by their backs. Many of them are of 
colossal dimensions and well executed. • 

Large excavations of the same kind are fo^nd in the 
neighbouring island of Salsette, especially at a place called 
Kanhdri, n^ar th^cSntre of it. There is a Buddha temple 
here cut in the rock, with an arched roof, supported by two 
rows of tioctangular pillars, with capitals of elephant- 
caryatides. Horses and human figures are also represented 
oi\^ the capitals. The pillarg, including the base and 
capif&ls, are about 14 feet high. At the extremity of the 
excavatio^^ isba cylindri^l mass of stone surmounted by a 
cupola-formed top, all cut out of the solid rock. This 
stone is 23 feet high and 49 in circumference, and is sup- 
posed to cover the reiisains of Buddha. The dark winding 
avenues on every side bristle with statues and mythological 
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busts, which, originally carved by the Bu(Vlhists, have been 
so modified by the Brahmans as to represent Brahman gods 
and Brahman history. 

Ellord is a town of the Deccan, near Dowlutabdd, which 
is near the centre of India. About a mile west of the^city 
is a chain of mountains of reddish granite^ odt of which the 
cave-temples are excavated. The mountains have an amphi- 
theatre form, and are scooped out from top to bottom, and 
are filled with innumerable chambers. The circuit of the 
excavations is about two leagues, and includes' numerous 
galleries and rows of pillars which support' apartments 
lying one above another, with steps and ^porticos leading 
to them, and bridges of rock over canals hewn out of the 
stone. The chief temple is called Kailasa, or the habita- 
tion of Mahadeva. It is the most wonderful of all the 
cave-temples in the world, and is unlike others generally 
in this, that the rock has been cut away both externally 
and internally, so that it looks as complete as if it had 
been erected on a plain. Its ante-chamber is*^ 13^ feet 
wide by 88 long, and has many /ows of pillars and 
adjoining chambers. The great portico comes next, and 
leads over a bridge into a huge chamber, 247 feet^long and 
1 50 broad, in the middle of which the chief temple stands. 
The temple is 103 feet long by 56 wide, and has a height 
of 100 feet jn pyramidal form. It is hollowed out to the 
height of 17 feet, u supported lljy four rows of pillars jvith 
colossal elephants, and is covered with ^cffipturei^. Among 
the other divisions of the excavation is an upper-storied 
temple for the avatdrs of Vishnu, the roof of whi<>h is sup- 
ported by 64 square-based pillars, eight in each row ; in 
another direction are to be s^een the figures 62 Indra a^^ 
his wife ; and all over the excavation are figures and sytfiDoIs 
of Hindu worship, though there ^are others# al^o which 
resemble objects of Buddha veneration. The number of 
excavated figures is altogether very large, and the figures 
are executed, rudely indeed, but alKn the boldest style. 
Tr^ition ascribes the excavations to Visw^-karmfi, the 
divine architect, and one of the chief temples bears his 
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name. They are all quite in Egyptian style and dimen- 
sions, and are justly regarded among the most marvellous 
works executed by man. Light is admitted into each 
excavation at its entrance, and carried into the inner com- 
partnSents by means of great arches or windows ; and the 
deepening gloom adds greatly to the sublimity of their 
character. 

Besides the remains named above there are several others 
scattered all over India, which we cannot notice in detail. 
One of these is the gigantic temple at Chillumbaram, which 
is perhaps the highest of all buildings in India now extant. 
The great pagods at Tanjore, the finest pyramidal temple 
in InjJia, is another, and this also is very high, rising to an 
elevation of about 200 feet. There is a third Hindu temple 
of very Egyptian appeyance near Mahabalipooram, on the 
Coromandel coast, which seems to have had six other 
associate temples which have gone down into the sea. 

Th e monuments which mark Indiair civilisation are, we 
have seen, mainly of tWo kinds: (i) constructed temples 
and other buildings similar to those existing in other 
places, and (2) rock- chambers, of which some are subter- 
raneous, wjiile others are hewn on the surface of the rocks, 
or are partly underground and partly superficial. Of the 
former it may generally be said that they gVeatly resemble 
the Egyptian buildings in character, particularly^ in respect 
to courts with pillars and cloisters, and, so far as Southern 
India is couperned^ also in size. The temples in Northern 
and Central India are smaller in dimensions for the reason 
already mentioned, namely, the intolerance of the Maho- 
medan emperors, who did not allow the Hindus to erect 
religious edifKes large enough rival their mosques ; but 
as sp^imens of beauty and completeness they are as good 
as any toobe seen elsewhere. Unfortunately, the climate of 
India bears no resemblance to that of Egypt and is as un- 
favourable to the preservation of masonry works as the 
other is friendly to it'; and this mainly accounts fo^j t^e 
scantiness of the Hindu ruins. The oldest remains now 
seen are of the latest Buddha period, namely, that of Asoka, 
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which preceded the Christian era by thi>ee hundred years : 
but they are seen in a scarcely recognisable condition. Of 
the Brdhman period which succeeded it the remains were 
yet in a state of preservation when the Mahomedans entered 
the country, which led to their being unhesitatingly Appro- 
priated by the conquerors. The)* found a ready-made 
civilisation among the conquered, and not dhly took posses- 
sion of the palpable trophies of that civilisation, but also 
availed themselves of the civilisation itself to erect other 
trophies on their own account. Except in de't^igii, almost 
all the Mahomedan buildings ir the country represent 
the proficiency and aptitude of the Ilmdii, not of the 
Mahomedan architect, though, of course, the Mahomedans 
learnt the art from their Hindu teachers in course of time. 

What the Mahomedans did not appropriate to their own 
use were the rock-temples we have noticed, which still bear 
a thoroughly orthodox character, exhibiting no admixture 
but of Buddha and Brahman designs. They were originaUy^ 
excavated by the Buddhas and afterwards converted by the 
Brfihmans to their own use ; but, further conversion being 
impracticable, they were left undisturbed by tlie Malio- 
medans. The result is extremely satisfactory., All these 
temples bear positive proofs, not only of having been ex- 
cavated by the original inhabitants of the country, but also 
of representing their old orthodox beliefs; there is no trace 
whatever in them of foreign ^rt ; and it is fortunate that 
such relics have come down to presehff’times. Being ex- 
cavations they are necessarily more lasting than erected 
buildings ; and the country has thus the most- durable of 
her old memorials yet to exhibit. Of course, as evidences 
of perseverance and art th^y are of less value than erepted 
buildings, for while the one involves only the trollble of 
chipping and removing, the other necessitates first, the 
quarrying of stones, and then, the setting up of them into 
^ifices : but it must not be forgotten that the rocks out of 
which the cave-temples of India ha^l^ been hewn are vety 
hard, and that the temples therefore represent a much 
larger application of time, labour, and perseverance than 
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similar excavatibns in other places. Some of them also 
bear in their ornaments evidences of great taste, though of 
a rather fantp,stic character; and they altogether prove 
very clearly the existence of a large amount of civilisation 
among the inljabitants at the time when they were made. 
Taste and delicacy are doubtless seen to greater advantage 
in the later works to which we have referred ; but they 
were matured from the beginnings which the cave-temples 
exhibit. It was maintained for a long time that the Taj 
and other important Mahomedan buildings were constructed 
under foreign superintendence. But this has since been 
disproved by th6 names of the architects having, in several 
insttinces, been traced*. Even if such proofs were wanting, 
the fact that great architects existed in the country long 
anterior to •the Ma,ho«nedan era, capable of designing and 
completing the best edifices that are to be found in it, was 
ne\rer doubtful. The interval between the rock-temples and 
i% not greater than that between the rock-hewn 
caves of Athens and^the Parthenon. 

Among the other remarkable constructions in India are 
the ghdtSy which are almost peculiar to the country, or 
rather to«i particular part of the country, namely, that ex- 
tending from Calcutta to Hurdw^r, The^best specimens 
of these buildings are to be seen at Benares, but they 
are numerous everywhere throughout the entire length of 
the Ganges, whil^^as regafl-ds other streams generally, it 
may be said that there is scarcely any in Upper India 
which has not at every turn of it a flight of steps leading 
to the w!K;er-side. The reason is obvious. There is no 
people on^^e face of the earth so cleanly in their habits as 
which naturally* induced them to associate 
water with every* act of purification ; and the kings and 
princes •of the count^ delighted to make water easily 
accessible to all. The Hindus were contemned by their 
Mahomedan. conquerors we can hardly say that they are 
better rggarded by ^heir present rulers : but there tfre 
oiany features in their character exceedingly pleasing, and 
one of the most prominent of these is their almost childish 
. voP. IL N 
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fondness for ablutions. ^^Appa Ndrdyana^^— Water is- God 
— is an article of their faiths and the ffidls make the deity 
easily approachable both for adoration and use. 

The chief feature of th^ old buildings in India is their 
religious character. The country is full o^ temples and 
ffAdi^, and of temples and ffkdts only. The Reason of this 
is that the Hindus were, from very early times, a com- 
mercial people, and in the Old World commerce was every- 
where allied with religion. The internal commerce of 
India was very considerable, but we do not read of 
caravan-travelling through the country, a proof that it 
was well'Settled and well-governed. The external com- 
merce was yet greater, the products of India being' in 
high request throughout the Western world. This cooi- 
roerce was the offspring solely of native industry, which 
was wisely and materially fostered by religion, the object 
of the temples and pAdts, and the festivals celebrated in 
their neighbourhood, being to bring together the prcvl’^'^s*' 
of the surrounding territory to a v^ell-crowded market. 
This even now is the primary aim of every meld, or re- 
ligious gathering, held in the country, and was so in a 
much higher degree in the past. It imparts to idolatry 
and superstition the only interesting features in their 
character. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ANCIENT CITIES AND GREAT WALL OP 
CHINA. 

We do not Know much of China yet, but this at least is 
generally understood, that the country is a very ancient 
one, and was veVy early civilised. As the civilisation 
attained by it has beeti continuously maintained we have 
not many ruins there to examine, and as it has never 
passed beyond a certain limit the present of the country 
may well be accepted as an accurate reflection of its past. 
The picture exhibited by the present is altogether lively 
.^^r.;falgasing, and the glimpses seen of the past do not belie 
that representation to^ny great extent. 

The most important place in China to notice is Peking, 
which is known to the Chinese as a very ancient city, 
though the® seat of empire was not removed to it till the 
time of Kublai Kh&n. It stands on a vast fertile plain 
fifty miles to the south of the Great Wall, and twelve miles 
distant from the Peiho river, a tributary of which supplies 
the t<fwn with wati^ The •Chinese pronounce the name 
Pai-ching, scf that Peking is only an approximation to cor- 
rectness and not the exact name of the place. The plan of 
the city is gil^ped like a square placed alongside of a paral- 
lelogram, tk ^g uare representing the Tartar city, which is 

paralfelogram the Chinese city, 
which is called Waichin^, the former being the newer and 
more aristt>cra{ic portion of the capital. The whole city is 
walled, the walls of the Tartar city aggregating sixteen 
miles and th% walls of the Chinese city nine and a half 
miles, after omitting The partition which separates th^ 
two cities from each other, and this gives to the entire 
place a total circumference of about twenty-five miles. The 
"" nn2 
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height of the walls is 30 feet, and their 'breadth 20 at the 
base, but sloping upwards so as to be 12 only at the top/ 
Each wall is in reality a mound of earth or rubbish encased 
by brick. Besides its walls Peking is usually represented 
as being encompassed by a wet ditch ; but, in reality there 
is no ditch at all places. The walls are, surrounded by 
turrets standing within bowshot distance of each other. 
The Tartar city has nine gates, which are lofty and well- 
arched — namely, three on the south side, whic;h communi- 
cate with and are common to the Chinese city, and two on 
every other side. The Chinese city has seven gates besides — 
namely, two on the north apart from those belonging to 
the Tartar city, three on the south, one on the east, and 
one on the west. 

The Tartar city consists ‘of three enclosures, one within 
another. The innermost enclosure is called Kinching, or 
the '^Forbidden City,^^ and has the shape of an o6long 
parallelogram of aioout two miles^ indicated by a 
feet high, which is built of polished red bricks and sur- 
rounded by a ditch lined with hewn stone. The top of the 
wall is covered with varnished tiles of a brilliant yellow 
colour, which from a distance looks like golch In this 
quarter of the city are situated the imperial palaces and 
pleasure-grounds, and the abodes of the different members 
of the iorfperial household* All the structures are of the 
best materials, and are the best-bui|(^in China; and the 
most important and best-built among them' are the em- 
peror^s residence called the Tranquil Palace of Heaven, 
and the empresses pleasure-ground called “Earth^s 
Bepose " The architecture of China has no^eWiblance to 
that of the countries we* have noticed, anU,\^ 
fantastical in design and tawdry in decorations; but the 
imperial buildings are neverthel^ said to* be ''strikingly 
beautiful, and their pavilion-roofs give them a pleasing ap- 
pearance, which is heightened by the colourj|^g of the tiles ^ 
that cover them. The ground all through theoinnermost 
city is artificially raised and diversely decorated, the best 
of the decorations being those to be seen in the flower- 
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fcg^ea of the empress, which is magnificent. Besides the 
^edifices referred to, there are two public halls in this part of 
the city, which are incrusted with white marble and orna- 
men^d with balustrades of excellent workmanship, and a 
fine marble gateway i lo feet high, ascended by five flights 
of stairs, on which elevation the emperor takes his stand 
when receiving the homage of his mandarins. 

Outside of the Forbidden City^^ is the second enclosure 
called Hwang Ching, or the Imperial City,^^ which is not 
so sacred as the forbidden city, but yet not accessible to all. 
It is surrounded by a wall 20 feet high, and contains 
numerous temples and palaces of great size, and four big 
gates. In the northern part of this enclosure is an artificial 
hill situated directly north of the imperial palace within 
the first enclosure, with which it communicates by a dis- 
tinct gateway. The elevation of the hill is 150 feet, and it 
is planted and laid out in shady walks. In the western 
the city is an artificial lake more than a mile in 
length and one eighth of a mile in breadth ; and this is 
crossed by a bridge of nine arches built of white marble, 
and is interspersed with small islands. In this division of 
the city itre the houses of the Chinese merchants, all of 
them one-storied, but otherwise as convenient almost as 
those of the mandarins. The main reason lor the private 
houses being low is the frequency of earthquakes* in Peking. 
The 'materials of v^ich thej?^ are built are also, for the same 
cause, not i^ery strong or durable, being nothing more, in 
fact, than half-burnt bricks, clay, and wood. The third 
enclosure M the city is occupied by tradesmen and shop- 
keepers. particularly remarkable for some large sheets 

and for’its gardfens for the growth of vege- 
tables. The main object held in view in all the capital 
cities of the ancient world was to make them in every 
respect self-sustaining in times of war; and Peking at a 
ginch can e'^n now mse a large stock of grains and vege- 
tables toc^eed its inhabitants. 

Observed from outside, the town presents a singular 
^nifo^mity of appearance— -one vast surface of pavilion- 
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roofs interspersed with trees, the same being broken -by.the 
emperor’s palace, a Llama temple near it, and the artiiicia> 
hill to which we have referred. The trees within Peking 
are so numerous that at some seasons of the year tl^ city 
looks from beyond the walls as completely shrouded in 
foliage ; but, when the trees shed their leaves, the appearance 
is not quite so pleasing. The roofs of all the more important 
edifices in the city are painted yellow, red, or green ; but 
this play of colours is not very agreeable to look at. Inside 
the city the streets are found to be straight, wide-avenued, 
and clean, and, though not paved, they do not become 
muddy and impassable except in very bad weather. The 
shop-fronts and the fronts of most* of the houses are re- 
markable for their. latticed woodwork, which gives them a 
light and airy appearance. *To theSvest and north-west of 
the city are several extensive gardens — the suburban resi- 
dences of the emperor and his officers of state — and these 
are eminently beautiful. 

The Chinese city is in all respects interior to the lartar 
city, and between the two there ^ is a ditch which can be 
filled with water whenever their total separation may^be 
deemed necessary. The area of the Chinese city is about 
equal to tliat jf the Tartar city ; but a very considerable 
portion of it is occupied by the immense courts of the 
temples ofr Heaven” and Agriculture.” Besides those 
temples there is almost nothing in this^ivision of the city 
to note, it being very much like the outer enclosure of the 
Tartar city to which we have referred. The private houses in 
it are generally small ; but very little room is nj^ded for the 
accommodation of a Chinese family. Both the IjenWes named 
are of great sanctity, and aVe frequently visitbd 
peron There are several other temples ulso in the suburbs 
of the Tartar city in every direction — among which are the 
temple of the Rising Sun,” the temple to the Earth,” 
the great Llama temple,” the temple of the # Great Bell/^ 
the temple of the '' Moon,” fifcct The Chinese are usually held 
to be rather indifferent to their religion, being not unoften 
described as a race of freethinkers. Their templ|8 are, 
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, nevertheless, mady in number, and high-storied, though not 
(•very well built. There are thirty-three of them in and 
around Peking, and the people congregate thickly in 
them — perhaps not to worship, but still to witness the 
sacrrSces and theatrical representations performed in them. 
The emperor i^ the high-priest, and worships for the people, 
and the people muster strongly to see how the worshipping 
gets on. The temples are, besides, the places of fashion- 
able resort during the hot weather, and the higher classes 
take apartments in them for short intervals, which gives 
them change of air and fecenery, and general recreation. One 
other noticeable structure in the suburbs of the capital is 
the Observatory, which stands on the south-east corner of 
the Tartar city. It contains two fine sets of astronomical 
circles, the dne an astrolabe, the other an armillary sphere 
on beautifully-cast bronze stands. The instruments are 
altogether eight in number, and bear good evidence on 
self-acquired scientific* knowledge of the 

Chinese. 

Peking, though an ancient city, survives as the metropolis 
ot an existing empire, and has no ancient appearance about 
it, but ra^er a freshness that scarcely accords with its re- 


puted age. We pass on from it, therefore, to notice Nan- 
king, which was the original residence of the emperors till 
the Tartars obliged the removal of the court towards the 
northern limit of tl^ empire^ and some very ancient vestiges 
of the past * are here yet to be seen. The word V eking sig- 
nifies the Northern Court,^^ and the word Nanking the 


Southerij^ourt and the southern was the original court 
till the tU^.eenth century, or the age of Kublai Khdn and 
YiS^gJgjK^datter of ‘whom finally abandoned it. All ac- 
counts make it one of the most beautiful and flourishing 


cities of •thelancient w^rld, celebrated alike for its extent, 
buildings, and manufactures. Its circumference was about 
thirty-five n^es, so that it was much larger in area than 
Peking; J)ut, unlike 'Peking and other Chinese cities gene- 
rally, it was of an irregular shape, the mountains within its 
circumference preventing its being built upon a regular plan. 
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It is impossible to say now how much of the larger ^iraa 
claimed for it was actually occupied. It had a magni-« 
ficent palace and several temples, no traces of which remain; 
but, even if it had been as closely built as Peking is^ still 
would one*half of the city have remained uivoccupied. ' The 
only existing monuments of the past in it %re an Observa- 
tory, which is in a very neglected state, the imperial tombs, 
of which the remains can hardly be understood, and some 
remarkable sepulchral statues of gigantic size, vv^hich mark 
the site of the tombs. At some distance frorp the statues 
are also colossal figures of horses, elephants, and other 
animals ready-caparisoned and awaiting the requisition of 
their dead masters, in the event of their asking for th^m. 

The’ circumference of the present city is about twenty miles, 
and one-half of the area is well-inhalated. Nafiking is still 
a commercial city of note, and is yet more celebrated as* a 
literary city — the seat of Chinese arts and sciences. It is 
much liked also for its centrical position, and yet mQBfisa&P^ 
its fine climate ; and all these causes together have kept up 
the standing of the city as the second in the empire. Its 
streets are not so broad as those of Peking, but they are 
well-paved. The houses are one- storied and low f the gates 
are very beautiful ; and there are some remarkable pagodas 
in the city, of which one, which is almost five hundred years 
old, deserves to be described. This is the famous porcelain 
tower of Nanking, which is suptrior to gjjything of tbe\ind 
in China. It is of an octagonal form, with ddes 15 feet 
wide, and an elevation of about 238 feet. Tha foundation 
is solid brickwork lO feet high, from which^ flight of 
twelve steps leads into the tower, which cojjotbs a spiral 
staircase running up to the summit. ‘The bod^^%|ftjjjJj^ee 
is composed of* brick, the outer face being covered with a 
coatiDg of glazed porcelain of various colours.* THe height 
is divided into nine stories, decreasing gradually in size to 
the top ; and after each story is a projecting^roof covered 
wkhegreen tiles, with a bell suspeixled from eveijjr corner. 
Each story forms a saloon, which is finely painted and gilt; 
and adorned with gilded images. The whole is cover^ by a 
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giikcOnical roof, from which there rises an iron mast 30 feet 
high, surmounted by a large gilded ball, which has eight 
iron coils depending from it, with nine bells attached to 
each# It is not, however, on account of its dimensions or 
its bells that the tower has become so famous, but for the 
coating of porbelain to which we have referred, which pro- 
duces a brilliancy of efiect that can scarcely be conceived. 

Among the other great monuments of China is the 
Grand Calial, called Yunlo, or the Transit river, a stupen- 
dous work, passing through the extensive plain stretching 
from Peking to^Hanchoo. It is altogether about eight 
hundred miles long, and connects in its course the two great 
rivers, the IIoang-Ho and the Yangtse-Kiang, at a point 
where they ^re one hundred miles apart. Its excavation was 
commenced in the tXv^fth century, but appears not to have 
bee^ completed till the fourteenth, the work having been 
pushed on with particular vigour during the reign of Kublai 
wlfo was very anxious to make Peking, the capital of 
his choice, accessible^to the products of the south. A work 
of this character, it has been well observed, could have been 
niade onl^ by the Chinese, whose mechanical skill and 
patient industry it is not possible to surpass. 

Of this patience and skill the greatest monument, per- 
haps, is the Great Wall, the most ancient memorial of 
Chiija, which has justly been counted among ^he wonders 
of the world. It called Wan-li-Ching, or the thousand 
li wall, and was commenced by Che-Hwangte, in b.c. 246 ; 
so that the*more ancient parts of it are now more than two 
thousand ^d one hundred years old. It traverses the whole 
length iUmv ^hens^ to the Yellow Sea, or a distance of 
t^^^Sfeeen hundred miles, passing over the tops of the 
highest jDaou|itain8, wWch appear to be almost inaccessible, 
and then descending into the deepmost valleys, and crossing 
^ide rivers by means of strong substantial arches. The 
thickness of*the walkat the base is 25 foot, diminishing^ to 
15 nt tlfe top, the body of it consisting of an earthen 
niound retained on each side by walls of masonry and 
hrick,^ terraced by a platform of square bricks. The foun- 
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dations and corners are of granite ; but the*casing througjH 
out is of blue bricks cemented with pure white mortar. 
The height of the wall varies at different places according 
to the nature of the ground, the average height b|ing 
about 25 feet.’ It is surmounted by squai-e towers not 
more than a hundred paces apart from ea^h other, and 
these are generally 38, and at some points 48 feet high. 
Towards the western extremity a great part of the wall, 
perhaps the most ancient, is only a mound o£ earth or 
gravel about 15 feet high, strengthened with, occasional 
towers of brick. The country over which the entire ram- 
part is carried is in several parts extremely* wild and hilly, 
but all difficulties are surmounted with imperturbable* in- 
dustry. In some places, to protect exposed passages, the 
wall is doubled and trebled, and near*the pass-§ates which 
lead through it into Mongolia, the fortifications are very 
imposing in appearance. The look of the whole worlc is 
grand and striking, particularly where it takes the for£ai«c^ 
terraces on the mountain^slopes, witb & niass of lofty 
scenery closing on the view. Labour immense must have 
been expended over eveiy part of this extensive and won- 
derful structure; but the end which it was intended to 
secure, namely, ^the protection of China from foreign in- 
vaders, was never fully attained. 

The architecture of China is peculiar, but very remark- 
able in its way. The great i;^orks of^the country are, 
some of them, of considerable magnitude, but \vholly de- 
void of design and ornament. The pcjople seem to have 
been eminently utilitarian from the earliest titfes ; their 
land is full of canals, bridges, walk, and embiwments ; 
and they cut stone and gr&nite as 'deftly alffiora^i^ii^b 
Egyptians ; but, as a rule, their works are •more noteworthy 
for mass, extent, "and usefulness than for art. ^he *8010006 
of building seems to have been exceedingly well-understood 
by them j but a singular want of taste is equally perceptible^ 
everywhere, both among the old archit^tural specimens and 
the new. Almost the only ornamental buildings in the 
country are its se?en and ninoHitoried towers, and its private 
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Of the first we have described the best, which, 
like the Taj Mahal of India, was erected to commemorate 
female worth, having been dedicated as a House of Grati- 
tude to an empress of the Ming family. The private 
houses are all well made, though fantastically decorated, 
.and are extre^nely convenient ; and the first-class dwellings 
are almost as good, though not either so large or so grand- 
looking, as the imperial palaces. The most remarkable 
peculiarly with all buildings in China is their pavilion- 
roofs, which some imagine to be a reminiscence of the Tar- 
tar tents of the people*in the past, though the more probable 
cause for the adoption of the form is perhaps the climate 
of \he country, the Yains in it being very heavy, which 
renders a high central elevation necessary to carry down 
the water Trom the rt)ofs quickly. 

The evidences of civilisation in China are undeniable, 
even though that civilisation be of a rather humble and 
i*i4^)rted character. It is pertinent, therefore, to ask how 
that civilisation wa^ attained. Neither Greece, nor Rome, 
nor Persia was self-civilised; nor can any country of 
modern Europe lay claim to that distinction. But the 
Chinese, •like the Egyptians and the Hindus, commenced 
the world without extraneous help, and, even more especi- 
ally than the Egyptians and the Hindus, who may have 
copied from each other, attained what civilisation they can 
coast of by theii^wn exAtions. They have possessed for 
ages many very curious and useful branches of art, and 
have greatly excelled in them ; but no one has helped 
them to 'ihem ; they have not learnt them by imitation. 
Several /ft these arts**^ have since been introduced into 
the excellence 6f the Chinese, in some of 
them at least,, htis imt yet been surpassed. Mechanical 
skill htw been carried to perfection amdng them ; their 
industry and ingenuity are unequalled. Their long bridges, 
^reat roads, and pyramidal towers are architectural and 
cngineeting evidences of this skill, industry, and ing^uity. 
They dig canals, form gardens, and level mountains, 
more patiently, perhaps, than any other nation. They are 
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also inimitable manufacturers of porcelain and bron^ 
excellent carvers in wood and ivory, very superior work- 
men with silk and cotton ; and this, considering their 
peculiar position and exclusiveness, is certainly amazjng. 
The fact is, they are able to adapt tbemselv^ to any 
and every condition of life, and always d* so without 
hesitation. There is a strange union of the past and the 
present in their character, as in everything else about 
them, and, while wedded to the past ordinarily, they 
never flinch from accommodating themselves to the pre- 
sent whenever it is of service to them to do so. This 
is a very favourable trait in them to notice, and promises 
to carry them through as long a future as they have had 
of the past. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE EELICS OE ANCIENT CIVILISATION IN AMERICA. 

On crossuag the Pacific from China we find the vestiges of 
an ancient# civilisation even in the wilds of America. In 
Mexico the Spaniard's met with many temples and other 
buildings of gi^ntic size and magnificent make^ the most 
remarkable of them ‘being the temple of Teocfi.lli, or God. 
This edifice, which was destroyed by the Spaniards, con- 
sisted of truncated pyramid formed by five terraces 
ascended by a broad flight of steps. The sides of the 
pyramid faced the foui^ cardinal points: its base was 318 
fe«feeach way, and its^ perpendicular height 121 feet. On 
the truncated top of the pyramid were placed the sacrificial 
stone and the statues of the Mexican gods, of which those 
of the Sun and Moon were of colossal dimensions, and covered 
with plAes of gold. Around the main building was a wall 
of hewn stone, ornamented with knots of serpents in relief ; 
and within the precincts of the wall were the dwellings of 
the priests. 

fiuildings of sigiilar chaVacter were represented as existing 
throughout the country, and the capital itself was said to have 
had not \qbb than ^ight temples almost equal in size to that 
of TeocAHi, besides many others of inferior dimensions. In 
fact, Mf^^icq^ like Thebes and BenAres, was represented to 
bo jL Gity df temples. Thesd accounts were, perhaps, not 
absolutely true ; ‘but, since the Spanish period, the remains 
of 8eif%ral ancient cities have been discovered in Central 
America in a state of extraordinary preservation, most of 
^them resembling the edifices described by Spanish writers, 
particukrly in their shape as truncated pyramids. Beveral 
of these cities are buried in the depths of forests without 
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any visible means of communication, and remained unknojp 
till now even to the populations almost in their immediate 
neighbourhood. The remains found are, as in other parts 
of the world generally, nearly all of them of either tem- 
ples or palaces; There are no relics of private dwelling- 
houses. 

The ruins first to be noticed are those at Copan, on the 
banks of the Copan river, in Honduras, which, on the left 
bank, are visible to the extent of about two miles, the rest 
being lost in the depths of the forest. The most perfect 
of the remains are those of a temple* situated on the right 
side, on the top of a mountain 2CXX) feet high, the wall on 
the river-bank being 624 feet long and from 60 to 90 hi^h. 
The three other sides of the enclosure are formed by a 
succession of pyramidal structures 'and terraced walls, 
measuring from 30 to 40 feet in elevation. The river-side 
wall is built of large hewn stones, and is still in a good 
state of preservation ; and it is accessible from the^ ri veaJby 
flights of steps. Similar flights of steps on the inner side 
lead down into the enclosed area, the pyramidal structures 
within which vary in height from 120 to 140 feet on the 
slope. All the sides of the terraced walls and pyramids are 
decorated with sculptures in bold relief, representing idols, 
death^s heads, apes, and unintelligible hieroglyphics. At 
the foot of the pyramidal walls are stone columns or obelisks, 
some of which have htunan faceS, male 4nd female, sculp- 
tured on them. There is besides a group of ittone idols 
within the enclosure having ludicrously hideoua faces, but 
being otherwise so well executed as to be almost as good as 
the best specimens of Egyptian sculpture, though equally 

well-finished. 

The cities of Palenque, Uxmal, |md •Chichen exhibit 
remains in still better preservation than those at t!opan. 
The mins of Palenque are in the province of Chiapas, and 
are extensive, though their precise extent cannot be known,„ 
tbe*sutronnding country being, as that on the left^bank of 
the Copan, covered with a forest of gigantic tree* rendered 
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^penietrable by*k dense underwood. The most interesting 
of Tfie remains is called Cassas de Piedras, a palace of which 
five buildings are in good preservation. The largest stands 
on an oblong mound 310 feet long by 260 broad, and having 
an elevation of ^40 feet. The building itself is 200 feet long 
by 180 broad, while the walls are 25 high. It is constructed 
of stone and mortar coated with stucco, and was originally 
painted, the marks of painting being visible in every place. 
It has fourteen doorways in front, the principal of which is 
approached ^by a flight of broad stone steps. In one of the 
courts is a tower built'^of stone, 30 feet square at the base 
and three stories' high. There are several other buildings 
scattered around, but all much ruined. The rooms and 
corridors of the palace are decorated with sculptured bas- 
reliefs and stuccoed figures representing men with uncouth 
forms and faces, interspersed with tablets of hieroglyphics. 
Tlid" other buildings aroynd it are of smaller dimensions, 
but^ther>vise resemble it both in architectural and orna- 
mental designs. 

The city of Uxmal is in Yucatan, and the best preserved 
ruins there consist of six extensive buildings and a large 
truncatedfk pyramid not crowned with any edifice. Of the 
six buildings the most important one stands on a platform 
which rises in three terraces from the level *plain, the sides 
of all being supported by substantial stone walls rounded 
at the angles, ^e edifice is approached by a flight of 
steps 130 feet wide, and the grandeur of the position and 
the magnil^nt size of the building, which is 360 feet long 
by 30 broad, and 19 high, are well illustrated by the rich- 
ness of the ajchitectural ornaments on the external walls. 
The beams of the building are of a very hard wood not pro- 
curaGle in the neighbouring forests. The other buildings 
are of bnaall^r dimenstons and decorated witl\ greater sim- 
plicity, There are also two mysterious edifices in the place 
having no doorways or openings of any kind, and which on 
Being broken into \^re found to be nothing but solid yralls. 
Huge serpents form the leading feature of the sculptured 
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ornaments. There are several otKer structures, some of 
them very richly embellished ; and towards the norllrtUffP 
is a vast range of terraces encumbered with ruins. 

Chiohen is another ruined city of Yucatan, the remains 
of which have an area of about two miles. The*:most 
beautiful edifice in it has been named tlie house of the 
Virgins of the Sun, and is 638 feet in circumference and 
65 high. The height is divided into three ranges, of 
which the lowest is nothing but a solid mass of masonry, 
while the second range is the one most elaborately 
decorated. A grand staircase leads from terrace to terrace 
to the top of the building. The apartments are long, but 
not proportionately broad, and look more like corridors, than 
rooms. The walls inside are covered with paintings, now 
much effaced, but in many places glowing with bright and 
vivid colours. There are also other buildings, some of which 
are peculiarly distinguished. In one of them, in a dark soom, 
is a sculptured tablet representing a sitting figure supposed 
to be engaged in the performance cf some mysteriouT rite, 
and around it are several rows of hieroglyphics. In 
another, a centrical corridor encircles a mass of solid 
stone, which forms as it were the axis of the bujlding, but 
the meaning of which is not understood. 

Besides remains of the above description ponds and wells 
have beeh discovered in the depths of the forests surround- 
ing the ruined cities, which were at first believed lo be 
original depressions of the soil, but whfbh havQ since been 
found to be lined with masonry. These artificial reservoirs 
supplied the natural deficiencies of the' land, winch is almost 
destitute of water-courses. In the neighbourhood of a 
village named Balancben is an e;Ltraordifi§ry well, the 
deacmt to which is through the mouth of a rocky d!ivcrn 
down to a perpendicular depth of 4'jO feet, which if reached 
by a pathway in the rook 14CX) feet in length, and at times 
so precipitous as to necessitate the use of ladders from 20 
to 80 feet long, made of rough rounds of wood bound tt- 
get&r with osiers. In some places there are also subter- 
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raiiean ''chainbei:^ about five yards or so in diameter, to 
- access is gained by circular holes in the ground. 

The object of these apajrtments has not been understood. 
It is believed that they served as depositaries for maize^ or 
Indian corn, which was in universal use among the natives 
before their coariection with Europe. Another thing not 
understood is' the significance of the print of a red hand, 
which is to be seen on the walls of many edifices in almost 
all the cities of Central America which have been explored. 
It is believed to be the symbol of strength, power, and 
mastery ; but that is rpere surmise. 

The remains to be seen at Peru are of a very different 
character from those visible in Central America, but are 
equally big in size, and wonderful as memorials of art and 
civilisation. The oldest building at this place is called the 
house of Manco Capoc, the first man of Peru, who appeared 
witl) a divine consort on the island of Coata in the Titicaca 
lake. It is difficult to fix approximately the date of any 
of tfae American buildings, but Manco’s house has ^ 
peculiarly ancient appearance, the masonry being excessively 
rude and formed throughout of irregular polygonal blocks 
of stone. It contains a number of small square chambers 
lighted only from the doorway, and is surmounted by some 
upper chambers or towers. A better-made building, which, 
however, is inferior in masonry, is a two-storied edifice called 
the house of the Nuns, 01; Virgins of the Sun, which is 
nearly square in flita, and divided into twelve square rooms 
on the ground-floor and as many above them, all lighted 
through th(Ar doorways only, and some of them — namely, 
those that have no doorways externally — looking as dark as 
dungeons* A* third notable bmlding stands on the island 
of Coata, and is raised on five low terraces built entirely of 
rubble-ston^. The walls of Cuzco, the ancient capital, are 
also remarkable, ai exhibiting in thftr arrangement an in- 
timate knowledge of fortification, and are composed of 
immense blocks of limestone beautifully fitted together , 
Are thdbe vestiges of civilisation, or of barbaiism ? They 
VOL. u* o 0 
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certainly attest a stage of refinement wi^icli has not been 
attained in several parts of the world to this day. 4t iT 
impossible to explain how the refinement was arrived at ; 
but it may be safely concluded that it was not secured by 
imitation. The progress of early civilisation in the Coun- 
tries of Northern Europe is usually explained in the shape 
of stages, named respectively, the ages of stone, bronze, 
and iron ; but the stage attained in America was apparently 
higher, much higher, than any the savages of Europe were 
ever able to reach. The Peruvian buildings resemble most 
the Etrurian remains in Italy; but the difference of time 
between the building eras in the two countries is in 
itself a proof that one style was not derived from the 
other. It may safely be concluded, tiien, that no purt 
of the new world civilisation, such it was, was borrowed 
from Europe ; and its development differed so widely from 
the development of architectural progress in China,cthat 
it can be asserted with equal confidence that Asia did not 
furnish any models to the aborigines beyond the Pacific 
to go by. Because the ancient Central Americans happened 
to have built pyramids and engraved hieroglyphics on 
them, some writers have conjectured that thf^ir models 
were probably derived from Egypt; but this supposition 
has absolutely '*no foundation to rest upon, for no con- 
nection whatever can be traced between the Americans 
and the Egyptians, or any of the western races of 
Asia. Of the western Asiatics the PBIdfeniciaps only have 
the reputation of having proceeded far and wide into 
the boundless sea ; but Heeran observes correctly when he 
says : Let no vain imagination refer any of their tradi- 

tions to a discovery of America by them. * To sail across 
the boisterous Atlantic was beyond their power.^^ There 
is no doub^ therefore, that such similarity* as does exist 
between the styles of building in America and the Old 
World was merely accidental, the result of the common 
insUocts of nature operating in theSame way in differeAt 
places, without inter-communication or reciprocal teaching 
of any kind. Nor must it be forgotten that, if there be 
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gimUanties in the models to some extent, the differences 
"between them are much greater than such casual coinci- 
dences. The efforts to civilise themselves appear to have 
risen among all races of men instinctively and spon- 
taneously to ^commence with. They were, of course, 
crowned with, the greatest success where facilities for 
imitation also existed — as, for instance, in Greece and 
Borne. 


00 2 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FINAL REMARKS. 

We have noticed in the preceding pages all the remains of 
antiquity which best represented the stages of human pro- 
gress in their day, but have not, of course, referred to every 
ruin that exists, nor even to every city that had a name in 
the past. Our object has not been to give any elaborate or 
circumstantial history of the old world, but only an explana- 
tory note on the most prominent landmarks of its develop- 
ment; and every fragment to which we have referred illus- 
trates in a greater ,or less degt-ee the civilisation of the 
country and age to which it belonged. It is unfortunate 
that we have no history of the past to elucidate the circum> 
stances and wishes which gave rise to the monuments we 
see. We know all about Greece and Rome, but of the pre- 
vious ages our knowledge is very inconsiderable land hazy. 
Modem research has been persistent and continuous in its 
endeavours to throw light on the subject ; but the results as 
yet are excfeedingly inconclusive, and there are no suflSlcient 
materials on which to found a historicaLxeview. We admire 
the ruins we see, and endeavour to make what d^uotions we 
can from them with the aid of the sculptures, paintings, bas- 
reliefs, and inscriptions by which they are decorated ; but our 
deductions are hypothetical only : in many instances we do 
not even know by whom, or for what purpose, the buildings 
were erected, far less the circumstances *which« led to their 
erection. Thejf real hirftory is, in sbort,^ almost a blank to 
ns ; it would be interesting if the blank could be filled up , 
but it does not seem likely that it eve^ will be. 

* Ateyria, or Chaldea, stands forth as the first gnjat parent, 
or original inventress, of Asiatic civilisation ; but of the first 
ages of Assyria we have no definite information^ After 
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holding empire f<3fr many centuries, she began to lose strength 
«from the revolts of her subject nations, and was finally dis- 
memliered into three separate empires — namely, those of 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Media ; but even the histories of 
these later sovereignties are not known to us in their ful- 
ness. The inscriptions and discoveries at Nineveh have 
sinqe contributed a mass of information of great importance ; 
but still not enough to fill up even the skeleton of a his- 
torical chai;t. Considerable light has been thrown by them 
on the maijiners and customs, the arts and beliefs of the 
people ; but the circumstances which gave shape and direc- 
tion to the civilisation of the day have not yet been very 
clearly elucidated. After the destruction of Nineveh the 
Babylonians exalted themselves to the highest pinnacle of 
glory ; but their gloiy was of a transitory character, and 
after an interval of eighty-eight years their empire was 
destfoyed by Cyrus, and Babylon confounded with the vast 
Persian ujonarchy created by the conqueror. Even of these 
eighty-eight years, wifhin which the city w;is rebuilt and 
aggrandized, we actually know little ; while we feel certain 
. that from a long anterior period it must have been 
the seat of science and civilisation, of which time no par- 
ticulars have •come down to us. Nineveh derived its arts 
originally from Babylon, before the second or great Assyrian 
period ; while, after the Chaldean conquest, Babylon in its 
turn borrowed qll i^ knowledge from Nineveh. The Chal- 
deans were'^n intellectual and industrious race, and, if they 
came to thq field later, they made up for lost time by their 
perseverance, and soon acquired a great aptitude for the 
arts. But wq have no precise information in respect to the 
progress made by them, all ou? conclusions being no better 
than surmiges based on doubtful inscriptions and inference. 

The case i§ ve^ similar in respect to Egypt, the history 
of which begins and ends nearly at the same time with that 
of Assyria, though some hold that the Assyrian period 
coxnmeneies where tfie Egyptian period terminates. #What 
is certain is that Egypt was one of the countries earliest 
civilised ; but we do not know when it commenced to be 
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civilised. The ancients believed that it warf the first co.untry^ 
which had a regular and settled form of government ;*l)ut 
no certain or even approximate date can be assigned to the 
commencement of that arrangement. Osiris is supposed to 
have been contemporaneous with Semiramis^,and is also said 
to have overrun Assyria and held it in subjection for a time; 
but the accounts are extremely uncertain and obscure. Pre- 
sumably^ the two countries seem to have been nearly^ if not 
absolutely^ contemporaneous^ while their glory and,, knowledge 
were nearly equals and their power and duration scarcely 
dividant. The names of several Egyptian kings are remem- 
bered, but we have no certain knowledge^ of them till we 
come to the time of Rameses the Great, called Sesostris 
by the Greeks; if even then. The best ruins seen have been 
identified with the reign of Sesostris, ^and it is only by ex- 
amining the sculptures and inscriptions on them that wb 
are able to trace back the stream of knowledge to a limited 
extent. But vve do not trace the stream to its source, nor 
throughout its passage either. We h%ve evidences of ex- 
treme antiquity on all sides around us, but no very precise 
information to illustrate that antiquity. Of the high pitch 
of greatness and civilisation attained the proofs are abun- 
dant, but the adjuncts which facilitated theuP development 
are not known to us. 

The Persian monarchy rose upon the ruins of the 
Assyrian, Median, and Egyptiah empii;ss, for Egypt, after 
her conquest by Cambyses, was never able to it-assert her 
greatness. The new empire was more ^extensive and more 
formidable than any that had preceded it, and we have 
some historical details of it, but still much tpo little for a 
comprehensive review. The duratioYi of the empire from 
the time of Cyrus continued in a direct line^for a little 
above two centnries, witfhin which periqjl Persepolis was 
raised ; but we *know so little of the circumstances which 
led to the construction of that city, that we are still in 
doabWas to its actoal position in the empire, and whether 
it ever was its metropolis. The monarchs of Persia resided 
at Babylon and Persepolis by turns, or as they wished, and 
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Su8& yet existed as tfie acknowledged capital of the state. 
FWm the fragments seen at Persepolis, it is inferred that 
it Whs the favourite residence of royalty during the reigns 
of Darius and Xerxes ; but, historically, the city is not 
mvl6h known to us ; and the same story is true of all the 
other cities f)f the age. The admiration we express for 
Asiatic architecture and civilisation culminated at Perse- 
polis. It would have been pleasing, therefore, to know by 
what precise steps the high standard of civilisation attained 
by it was acquired. 

The Greek period is the first that is fully known to us in 
its details. The remains of the Pelasgic times are few, 
rude, and insignifica^nt ; the glory of Greece did not com- 
mence till after the Persian war. There were many build- 
ings in the country before that date, but most of them 
were destroyed during the struggle, and those that remained 
ware afterwards pulled down and rebuilt. The oldest build- 
ing in^ Greece, as elsewhere, were^the temples, and they 
were nearly all built within half a century after the victories 
gained at Salamis and Plataea, being the thankofferings of 
,a grateful people for the triumphs vouchsafed to them. 
Power and artistic refinement thus went hand in hand, and 
were simukaneously developed ; and this must have been 
the story all over the world. The Doric ^rder of architec- 
ture was the first introduced in Greece, and was imported 
from Egypt. It was followed by the Ionic order, which 
was drafted from Asia ; while the Corinthian came last, 
derived again from the regions of the Nile. All these 
derivations, howeVer, were so purified and imbued with 
Grecian taste and feeling, that they formed altogether a new 
style which was Greek to the core, the purest and most 
intellectual the jvorld has ever known. 

Civilisation declined in Greece witl\ the loss of power 
and prestige, ^lie cycle turning in the direction of Rome, 
which was already extending its authority on every 
side. JThe openibg history of Rome is a history^ only 
of wars and contentions, during which very little 
advance was made in civilisation and the arts, or in any- 
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thing, in fact, except military renown. In«.time the nation 
became powerful and prosperous, and destroyed Carthige, 
overran Greece, and reduced Egypt to subjection, "and, 
becoming the capital of the world, Rome became the centre 
of the sciences and the arts. The architectural develop- 
ment of Rome was confined almost entirely^ to the three 
centuries of the empire, when all the larger buildings both 
in and out of Rome were either wholly erected or completed. 
Civilisation is the result of security and peace, and Rome 
gathered together a greater amount of material prosperity 
than had ever been known before. With this *^prosperity 
were collected all the models of architecture, and civilisation 
which then existed in the world, and from these were 
elaborated an overwhelming style, that exhibited itself in 
an immense variety of structures nevgr dreamt of before. 
Historically, these orders were developed, one after another,- 
from the age of Augustus to that of the Antonines, all* to 
be shivered on a laten day by the battle-axes of the bar- 
barians, and from their ruins to inaagurate a new history 
and a new civilisation. * 

We have reviewed the ancients as builders so largely in^ 
the previous chapters, that it cannot be necessary to examine 
them further in the same light here. We hav<4 seen their 
works of granite; marble, and stone, and have wondered 
how they made them. We do not know the age of the 
pyramids very precisely even nojv ; but we can say this 
with certainty, that when they were constructed the arts 
and the sciences must have been well understood in Egypt* 
Where there were no granite and marble *to work with they 
raised equally marvellous monuments with brick, bitumen, 
and . lime ; and these monuments also attest *a ythorough 
knowledge of the plastic arts. It is nothing to say, as 
Rollin does, that we do noj; hear of an Assyrian or Egyp- 
tian order of architecture. Of coarse not :^the idea came 
first, the finish of it afterwarda To be wholly accurate, 
the historian ought to have added that^there woujd have 
been no orders of architecture at all, either under the 
Greeks or the Romans, but for the advance previously 
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made in building by the Egyptians and the Assyrians. 
Tht* marvel is, that the ancients made the discoveries they 
did, not that they left the further refining and classifica- 
tion of their discoveries to later nations. The temples of 
Nejio and Ammon did not equal in beauty the Parthenon 
or the temple^'of Jupiter at Athens; but we would never 
have heard of the Parthenon or the temple of Jupiter but 
for their Egyptian and Assyrian models. There were no 
Assyrian or Egyptian orders of architecture, to he sure, but 
both boldness of design and solidity of workmanship were 
fully developed in Assyria and Egypt, as symmetry and 
magnificence wei;e in Persepolis ; and no subsequent nations 
were ever able to surpass them in those particular respects. 
Taste and ele<|ance of the highest order were not attained 
till the bright days of Athens and Rome ; but, in admitting 
this, we must not forget that the Assyrians and Egyptians 
owed their discoveries entirely to themselves, which was 
not the case with the Greeks and th^ Romans. Thesupe- 
riorily o^* Greece and Rome over Assyria and Egypt only 
represents the perfection of those arts which the latter 
initiated. The masonry, sculptures, bas-reliefs, and paint- 
ings to \^ich they gave life and elegance had all existed in 
the world fr:^ a long prior date. They only handled the 
same materials in a happier way — that Is, with greater 
taste ; and the only praise due to them js therefore neither 
more nor less than what is similarly due to the Saracens, 
who, when Greek and Roman art fell into decadence, resusci- 
tated it, and gave it a new direction, inventing nothing, 
but giving to the old inventions a peculiar and varied 
character. 

The two forms of civilisationdn existence before the Greek 
or” historical perigd were the Assyrian and the Egyptian, 
and this is *now suflSciently int»elligible „to us. Of the 
first, the oldest Vestiges are represented hy the mounds 
of earth intermixed with fragments of terra-cotta which are 
vseen in t^e neighbourhood of Hill&h, and by the structures 
wid other relics which have been disinterred from the 
rubbish-heaps that lay unnoticed for ages on the banks of 
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the Tigris, opposite to Mosul ; while the later remains 
coDsh^t of the broken and detached fragments that*still 
strew the granite platform of Persepolis. The other’form 
stands stereotyped in the rocky wilderness of Thebes, pre* 
senting an air of immutability and serenity in the very 
midst of mutations. They both served rys models for 
centuries for the rest of the world to imitate, and were the 
real foundation-stones on which the Greek and Roman 
civilisations were based. They played the parts they 
had undertaken for the improvement of the world, and 
not only their own ruins but those’ of Greece and Rome 
vindicate the standard of civilisation by which they were 
characterized. 

One remarkable peculiarity of the ancient cities was their 
size, which, in some instances;, was so iprr)digious as to have 
led to the accounts given of them being rejected as fabulous. 
But, if the facts of their case ^re fully considered,’ the 
reasons for their vastness can be easily understood, and^ for 
our part, we see no cause to doubt that they were really as 
big as they are represented to have been. Thebes, Nineveh, 
and Babylon were, we are told, several times larger than 
London, and the idea is rejected as preposterous without 
considering that, unlike London, they enclosed within their 
circuits large cuftivation-patches with a view to provide sub- 
sistence to their inlyibitants in time of siege, anobject w hich 
London has never pretended to* seek fjr. ^ If we want to 
understand the old arrangement aright we mustobserve the 
conformation of the old cities yet extant, such, fpr instance, 
as that of Peking, the walls of which enclose a sufficient 
area for tillage to feed the inhabitants in the event of their 
being cot off from the main country. This was the end 
always kept in view by the ancients. They p3ade their 
seats of empire self-sustaining, for that wm a* necessity to 
them. War haS not yet been redooed to a science at their 
day, and no properly defended city could be taken except 
by* famine. It was an object therefore to aclyeve that 
which would best prevent a city from succumbing under 
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inimical pressure from without. Does not this explain the 
marvellous extent of the cities fully ? 

Most of the cities are also represented as having been 
surrounded by walls high, thick and impregnable, and this 
has been another stumbling-block in our way, for we are 
unable to cocteive how walls could have been made so high 
as SOO, or even 150 feet, or so thick as 85 feet, as those of 
Babylon and Nineveh are represented to have been. We 
regard such descriptions as fanciful; but in reality our 
objections jio them are more fanciful than they are. The 
walls were made of miud encased in brick, and the diflSculty 
of making them as high and thick as they are said to have 
been is purely imaginary. We know for certain that the 
walls of the mud-fort of Bhurtpore in India, which was 
taken by the English in 1826, were from 50 to 60 feet 
thick. Why, then, could not the walls of Babylon have 
been 8$ feet thick when they were made exactly of the 
sanje materials ? In modern times we have no specimens 
of walls so very big^ as those which belonged to the 
Assyrian cities ; but are not the proofs of their height still 
vStanding before us? The Gebel Makloub mountains to the 
north-edlst of Nineveh have been pronounced by competent 
judges to bff artificial, and so also have been the hills that 
enclose the larger raceground at Thebes, which are seen 
even now to be pierced with gates., The object held in 
view was to r^nd^r the j^laces enclosed perfectly unassail- 
able by suth attacks as could be made in those ages ; and 
we hold that botl^ the size of the cities and the way in 
which they are said to have been walled have been his- 
torically preyed. Troy was not reduced till after a ten 
years^ and theti, as in •the case of Babylon, only by 

artifice, and Tyro held out for thirteen years against Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Tj^iis shows that •they must both have been 
well-walled, like Babylon, Nineveh, and fihurtpore, to have 
stood out so lon^, and also very extensive in area, like 
the two first-named cities, to have produced allf tv a 
great portion of the food-supply that was required by their 
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inhabitants during the time they were cut 6ff from the rest 

of the world. 

To attain the same end several of the cities appear 
again to have been divided into inner and outer towns, of 
which the former were especially defended with separate 
walls and intrenchments. Thus Babylon had a threefold 
wall around its inner town which was the seat of royalty, 
and Ecbdtan^ had a set of seven walls, one within another, 
to guard the central enclosure effectually. This algo appears 
as a very remarkable arrangement to us ; but that it was 
in fashion in the past is pretty certairf from what we see in 
Peking to this day, that city being divided into three 
enclosures, one within another, the innermost of which is 
occupied by the imperial family. The narrative of Ctesias 
represents the Assyrian kinga as having been very weak 
and voluptuous. It has been objected to this that the* 
sculptures found at Nineveh represqpt them as having bSen 
perpetually engaged in* fighting and liunting. Th^ confor- 
mation of the cities, however, seems very strongly to support 
the version Ctesias has handed down to us. The kings of 
ancient times appear everywhere to have considered their 
own personal safety as the chief concern of the st^e ; and 
that those who were the most weak and imbecile took the 
greatest pains to *depict themselves as heroes in their sculp- 
tures and pidntings.is not very hard to believe. We, of 
course, understand that in all oriental cgun^ies the kings 
were the central points of the social and political systems, 
and all that ; but why the central-points shoul4 have so 
assiduously sought for especial security within four-fold and 
seven-fold walls and intrenchments if they w^re really as 
great warriors as the sculptures make out, cannot be ver^ 
easily understood. 

There are no wains of Babylon now to^ point to; they 
have crumbled into dust, and cannot be verified : but the 
monuments of Nineveh have been rescued, and fully vindi- 
cate. tl\p ancient descriptions given of "babylon. « We see 
from those monuments that the Ninevites had attained a 
high degree of civilisation even before the Chaldean period ; 
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and it is not ‘•too much to believe that the industrious 
CMhldeans did not in any respeet fall short of the people 
the;^ succeeded and with whom they had come most in con- 
tact, The ancient writers tell us that the Babylonians had 
crhhted for themselves almost all the wants of civilised life, 
and were distinguished by them from the nomads by whom 
they were surrounded ; that they built grand houses, wore 
costly garments, consumed rich viands, and used precious 
perfumes ; and we have actual proofs of a similar state of 
existence in the sculptures disinterred from the ruin-heaps 
of Nineveh. They dt*e again represented as having been 
inordinately rioh ; the statue of Bel is said to have been 40 
feet high and made entirely of gold, and not that only, but 
there were in the same temple a similar statue of Beltis, the 
wife of Bel, an^ smother ^of Rhea, while all the tables, 
censers, dishes, and other furnitures and utensils in it were 
al^ of gold ; and this representation, we hold, is historically 
proved J)y the fact that Xerxes, on returning from a fruit- 
less expedition, destroyed the temple and plundered its con- 
tents to replenish an exhausted exchequer. 

The representations of Nineveh were in the same strain, 
and th# discoveries made on the spot have confirmed them 
in every reupect. The arts flourished in both cities, the 
sciences were sedulously cultivated, and the general prin- 
ciples of government were thoroughly pnderst9od, all before 
the Chaldeai\ period, when the climax of Assyrian great- 
ness was attained. We ask how this greatness was arrived 
at, and fi^d no answer, but one. Babylon became the first 
city of the world because its position made it the chief 
emporium of south-western Asia : the east could not com- 
municate with the west without passing through it. The 
country ground dt was fertile, and very well cultivated 
from the earliest times ; but, •besides being a producing 
country, it was the most important mart of internal and 
external commerce in Asia. The city stood on the high- 
way of Jirade; nof only of the land-trade, but alsc^of* the 
sea-trade admitted through the Persian Gulf. Virtually, 
therefore, it traded in one direction with India, Arabia, 
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and Egypt by sea; in another with Per&ia, Bactria^ and 
India by land ; in a third with Armenia ; and in a fo Jrth 
with the commercial towns of Asia Minor and Phoenicia, 
and, through Petr&, with Arabia and Egypt. The advan- 
tages in the case of Nineveh were not equally great, *but 
the prophet Nahun still says of it : Thou h^st multiplied 
thy merchants above the stars of heaven,^^ and Ezekiel tells 
more particularly that the merchants of the neighbouring 
city of Ashur traded with Tyre in cloths of different 
kinds. This, then, was the real secret of the ^grandize- 
ment of the Assyrian cities. They tould not help being 
great. Their commerce introduced the • industrial arts 
among their inhabitants, made them rich in spite of them- 
selves, and brought in knowledge, power, ana luxury, and 
in time voluptuousness and effeminacy ^Ii^p. Nineveh, the 
commercial character of which was never so well developed* 
as that of Babylon, succumbed this effeminacy ; but 
Babylon survived as a^great city even after its conques^by 
Persia, its commercial position not hdving been very mate- 
rially shaken thereby. Under the Persian empire the 
navigation of the Persian Gulf had many difficulties to 
contend with, and the Persians even made the Tigris and 
the Euphrates inaccessible with a view to gdUrd against 
foreign invasion^. Alexander saw the evils which were 
thus created,^aod w^ anxious to remove them. But he 
died immediately after his returiy from ^dij^, and the im- 
peded commerce was never liberated, which mca*e rapidly 
undermined the consequence of Babylon th^p foreign 
domination was able to do by itself. 

We read the story of Egypt exactly in thq same light. 
Like the Babylonians, the Egyptians also had a fertile 
country, and the farther advantage of an (pcceptional 
climate ; and they enjoyed^all the necessaries of life almost 
without trouble dnd exertion. The products of the place 
were varied; it was especially known to the ancients for ^ 
its abundant com crops. But this vw not all. The 
position of Egypt contributed more to its greatness even 
iban its productiveness. It was destined by its situation 
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to be £he cent^^l point of the caravan-trade threading 
throeigh the whole interior of Africa, and it was to this 
trade* only that Thebes owed its origin and its greatness. 
Thebes was the rendezvous of the caravans, and its large 
avecues of sphinxes, rams, and other colossi were probably 
the places wh^re the merchants rested before proceeding 
towards the interior. The first stage from it to the south 
was Ammonium, a site founded in common by the Egyptians 
and the Ethiopians, and from which Thebes derived its 
worship of Ammon. It is supposed by several writers that 
civilisation* in Egypt descended with the Nile from the 
south, and that Thebes followed in the wake of Meroe. If 
there be any doubt on this point, there is none that the 
greatness of Memphis came after that of Thebes. The 
domestic revolutions of Egypt transferred the commercial 
piart from Thebes to Memphis, which, though an older 
city in one sense, did not obtain greatness till after this 
change, and Thebes thus ’reached a stage of decadence even 
befoVe tlie conquest of the country by Cambyses. Cam- 
byses destroyed muny of the greatest monuments of the 
city, but at a time when its internal greatness was already 
on the w^ne. 

It is a eoi^mon saying with historians that Egypt owed 
her immense riches to the exploits and oonquests of her 
earliests sovereigns, and that her great edifices were raised 
by the slaves they brought in. There hiay be* some truth 
in this stat^melit of course, but in point of fact Egypt owed 
her greatness more to her commerce than to all other 
causes combined. A lively trade at home promoted the 
.industry of its inhabitants ; an illimitable foreign trade 
brought in liast ampunts o^ money to stimulate that 
industry. The public edifices improved in their size and 
beauty witlv* this abundance of jvealth, and learning and 
refinement were developed. We are never weary of admiring 
the ruins of Thebes : examined carefully, they exhibit a 
^knowled^e of the v/hole science of mathematics almost^ to 
the extent to which it is now known to us ; and at the {)eriod 
of the Persian invasion Egypt was already recognised as 
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the great school of the sciences, and thei repository of all 
kinds of learning, though the arts had then already bfegun 
to decline. The political constitution and laws of the 
country were also fully developed, and were greatly ad- 
mired — admired by the most renewed travellers ‘irom 
Greece, being believed by all antiquity to be the best, 
though they will not, of course, square with our modern 
ideas and instincts. In manners, language, and associa- 
tions Egypt was more Asiatic than African, and resembled 
India more than any other Asiatic country : a proof, we 
take it, of the magnitude of her commercial relations in 
that age. 

Assyria and Egypt were without question civilised before 
every other portion of the globe, but the civilisation of 
India and China could not have be^n ;nuch less ancient. 
We do not know as well of either country as could be 
wished; but we must not speak Jightly of them oniihat 
account, for it is certain that Assyria and Egy4)t would 
not have been so great in their day but for the traffic 
that poured into them from the furthest East. All the 
accounts we have of that traffic describe the most valuabje ^ 
stores as coming from India and China, compiising not 
raw materials merely, but works of art fw: which the 
Indians of that? age were particularly famous. Both the 
Indians an^ the Chinese are now despised as effete and 
imbecile nations, but there was ovidentl^ a^ harder feide to 
their character in the past, when they figured as active 
manufacturers and merchants, and also as first-class scholars 
and workmen. The civilisations in India, China, Assyria, 
and Egypt seem, in short, to have been parallel and almost 
contemporaneous. They resembled each other in all essen- 
tial points, and in nothing so much as in their ^commercial 
character; for we have writable if later acebunts of the 
Indians in theii^ coasting-vessels sailing up the Bed Sea, 
and of Chinese junks coming out half-way to exchange 
coipmodities with the western nationi at Ceylop. As i 
rule, the Chinese character for commerce, however, was 
confined to internal traffic, and we find that feature of it 
vindicated by the many canals i^hat intersect the coiffitry. 
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For eternal irhmutability see the banks of the Nile ; 
for t^estless activity and improvement, look from the Assyrian 
plains towards Persia and the regions beyond it on one 
side, and Syria and the Mediterranean and iEgean coasts 
on^he other. ^ Originally, Egypt was as active as the coun- 
tries of Asia, 4)ut ceased to be so much earlier than them 
all. In Asia a taste for commerce has always existed — 
exists even now — and was very extensively developed both 
during ai^d after the first historieal era. Royal roads 
traversed the whole extent of Southern Asia, and the srreat 
cities were those only which commanded these trade-routes. 
The great rivers were also used as channels of communica- 
tion, but never so kargely as the land-routes, and where 
used they only co-operated with the trade by land. The 
river-traffic was j^oU distinct from the land-traffic, though 
traffic by sea of course was. The sea-traffic on the side of 
Asi!i rested almost entirely in the lu^nds of the Arabs and 
thejlndyins, while that on the European side was monopo- 
lised by the Phoenicians, the masters of Tyre and Sidon, who 
were expert sailors from the dawn of time. The original 
ijiarts in Asia for both traffics were Babylon, Susa, and 
Tyre; bift, as the land-traffic increased in importance, many 
intermediate marts arose, namely, the several Syrian and 
coast cities we have noticed, whose history in all essential 
particulars is nearly the same. 

The travellyig ^throughout Asia and Africa, particular 
places exctfpted, was, and is to this day, by caravans. It 
was not possible for^any traveller to journey in safety alone. 
The powerful nomad tribes of Asia were very dangerous, 
•and their la\vlessness could only be resisted by numbers ; 
and the length of the journe/fe rendered such combination 
for protection indispensable. There were deserts to cross 
where bandits were sure to be ^'countered ; and the mer- 
chants knew that there could be no security for them 
except by joining together for common defence. Travel- 
ling by .caravans T)eing thus unavoidable, the plficeli of 
rendezvous were multiplied in every direction ; and all the 
important cities we have named were thus created, each 
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extensive mart becoming the nucleus of a great city.. All 
these cities became necessarily rich and civilised, ami, 
according to our reading, there is no road to national 
wealth and refinement except the commercial road. Those 
cities of the Old World only were great which had com- 
mand of this road \ and they owed their ^greatness and 
organization entirely to their position. This is the whole 
summary in brief of the history of the world. Wars ami 
large armies have never yet aggrandized any nation except 
for the passing hour; nor has the rapacity of conquerors, 
rushing about to collect the riches of the world, enriched 
any country to any appreciable extent. Every city that 
has become great owes its greatness to its position and to 
the part taken by it in furthering the commerce of the 
world ; and the story is absolutely the .same almost in all 
cases. 

In all the great states of Asir and Africa to which we 
have alluded, we find an intimate connection betv^een ^reli- 
gion and commerce, which accounts primarily for tlie 
erection of so many temples in them. The large quays, 
aqueducts, and canals with which they were stocked we^e . 
for aflfording facilities to the commerce they promoted and 
encouraged, and the temples not less so. Tne merchants 
included pilgrims, in fact the merchants were pilgrims 
themselves, or affected that character. The wandering 
tribes that molested commerce ^'feared nothing except the 
vengeance and direct interposition of Heaven,' and divine 
sanctuaries were necessarily places of safety to all. In 
several cities the appendages to the temples and sanctuaries 
were the resting-places of the merchants, especially so in’ 
Thebes, Babylon, and Tyre.** The area round the Temple, ol 
the Sun in PAlmyrfi is still called thd Courtoof Camels, 
from which it i& to he inferred that what is generally re- 
garded as a temple only was most probably, in part at least, 
a caravanserdi also. We see that at this day Mecefi and 
are marts of the greatest importance; and so in the 
past were all the great cities of the world — bearing the 
doable character of religious and commercial capitals. 
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The great cities were the offsprings of commerce and 
peaeCj and the articles they traded in included every com- 
modity almost that we know of at present. All articles of 
luxury passed through them, such as gold, silver, pearls, 
diamonds, and^other precious stones ; spices and perfumery 
of various kinds; diverse articles of clothing, raw and 
manufactured, such as cotton, silk, wool, goat-hair, and 
hemp; every variety of dyeing, in which the ancients seem 
to have becm more proficient than we are, as their dyes were 
imperishabU which ours are not, while they were at the 
same time more brilliant than we are able to make them. 
Weaving and dyeing especially appear to have been brought 
to the highest. degree *of perfection everywhere, and we have 
evidence of this in the Bible, in Homer, in Aristotle, and 
in Pliny, authorilPies*of the* most contradictory character 
bearing out the position with equal emphasis. Painting, 
says Pliny, was unkno\^Pn at the tin^e of the Trojan war ; 
but iJiis Remark evidenjtly had reference only to the know- 
ledge of the Greeks. .The Egyptians cultivated painting long 
before the Greeks existed as a nation, and the Assyrians knew 
itfrom the days of Semiramis. Even writing was known ages 
before Q^JIm us introduced the alphabets in Greece, the mate- 
rials employdfl to write upon varying largely in different 
countries — stones, bricks, tiles, and wooden tablets being 
used at random by some, while papyrus and parA merit wei'e 
used by others. • AM these are indisputable proofs of a wide- 
spread civilisation originally attained and afterwards aug- 
mented by i^ie free interchange of ideas which the extensive 
commerce of the Old World naturally facilitated. 

Asiatic and African commerce, then, were the chief causes 
of iJie prosperity and greatness of the capital cities of Asia 
and Egypt,^ ^Let us now cross over the Mediterranean to 
see if the same 8tQ|*y is not repcateS in Euroge. The Greeks, 
we read, were always a maritime people, though not equally 
sp with the Phcenici^ns, whose mantle they took up. They 
felt that their country was poor and barren, and that at brisk 
and extensive commerce alone could render them powerful 
and respected; and they gave themselves up to it with con- 
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siderable ardour. We see traces of maritime expeditions in 
the legendary voyages of Jason, Bellerophon, Perseus, and 
Hercules, and, later, find the nation growing famous for it, 
particularly after the first expedition of the Persians jnto 
Greece. Why did Athens become so great and the first 
city of Greece? Mainly from having secured to itself the 
commerce of the ^gean and Black Seas. While its com- 
mercial and maritime importance were expanded from the 
ports of Munychia, Phalenim, and the Pirzeus, its aptitude 
for the arts was developed around the Acropolis, which was 
overspread with sacred buildings. No city in Greece dis- 
played equal activity in the arts and manufactures with 
Athens, simply because none other vv^as able, to rival it in 
commercial importance. Enormous edifices like those jf 
Egypt were, indeed, never raised by tife Athenians ; but the 
limits of their city were widely extended, and the entire 
area was covered with temples and' public edifices displaying 
better taste and skill than were anj^ydiere evinced.” 4^ 

Is the story of Rome dissimilar? It looks so ; but the 
disagreement is more apparent than real. Rome almost 
reads at first as an exception to the general rule, being 
usually regarded as a military state that rose sofely by its 
conquests. But^ those very conquests introduced industrial 
occupations among its inhabitants, and gave them command 
over the traVfic of the countries conquered ; and there is no 
doubt that Pdlmyra and Ba&lbeck were^ocCUpied, restored, 
and strengthened to secure the full benefits of the trade 
they commanded. Roads and bridges* were constructed in 
every direction and through every country which the 
Romans conquered, and these reacted on 'the greatness 
secured by conquest, and sustained it. In the republie^an 
period Rome was virtually devoid of monurpents of any 
magnificence. Jt was after Carthage and Greece were 
conquered and when the trade of both fell into Roman 
hands that Rome became the centre of the arts and scienccs^^ 
and b^gan to emulate the glories of Athens add Egypt. 
All the country from the Euphrates to the Tagus now came 
under Roman domination ; wealth, taste, and refinement were 
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attained with ai mazing rapidity ; and with equal rapidity 
arosd the vast edifices that rivalled Egyptian dimensions and 
the gtace and taste of Greece. This, to some extent, was 
also the case with Persia, which of all Asiatic countries was 
tht^east commercial, but which by its conquests gathered 
in all the corlmerce of her subject countries, along with 
all their civilisation. Our reading, therefore, remains 
justified even by the exceptional cases we have cited, that 
martial glory of itself has never commanded the highest 
stages of priority and greatness, having only done so in 
particular instances when it was combined with commercial 
activity, whethor self-engendered or incidentally evoked. 
The position of the A,siatic and Egyptian cities was altered 
by political convulsions by which the trade-routes were 
changed, when as^ a ^necessary consequence the cities fell 
never to rise again, 13ut civilisation does not die ; it was 
reproduced in Greece anjl Rome, and has again been repro- 
duced after their destruction. Where, now, are the empires 
of Assyria and Egypt? Where Persia? Where Greece 
with her fastidious greatness? Where the unwieldy bulk 
of Rome? Each in her turn engrossed the attention of 
mankind® to further the landmarks of improvement and 
advance theyiforld, step by step, to the stage it has attained, 
acting the same parts in it that have devolved on England 
and America at the present day. They all ha^ their mis- 
sions chalked j^ut.^for them, and who shall say that they 
did not fulfil their missions fully, according to the light 
that was in them ? The interruptions that impeded them 
were constant, for invasions and conquests were as frequent 
•then as noWj nay, more frequent even than at present. 
But the passions of men could not quench the thirst for 
irnprovem^nt, which is innate in human nature, and the 
first advances of Assyria and Kgypt ha»ve, after various 
changes, landed^he present generation on\he high vantage- 
ground it occupies. 
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A GRA, description of, 539. 

Alcantara, bridge built by Trajan at, 523. 

Americans, ancient, self-acquired civilisation of the, 562. 

Amram mound, the, in Babylon, 438. 

Ancient Cities, the, extent of, accounted for, 570 ; height and thickness of the 
walls of, verified, 571 ; division of, into inner and outer .toFns, 572 ; com- 
merce of, 573 et neq.-, double character of, 578; articles traded in by, 
579. 

Anoisnt Citirs akd Cate-te.mplks of India, tiis, 529. 

Ancient Cities and Great Wall op China, tiie, 547. 

Ancient Cities on tub /Eqean and Mrditerkankan coasts, the, 49C. 

Annapoorna, temple of, at Bendres, 531 

Antoninus, column of, at Home, *521. 

Architecture, character of, in Babylon and Nineveh, 442, 569 ; in Kgypt, 462, 
670 ; in Persia, 479 ; in Palmyrd, 487; m Etruria, 514, 515; in (ftocce 
and Rome, 526, 567, 565; in India, 543, 546 ; in China, 55i; in Ame- 
rica, 561. , * • 

Architectural styles, the ancient, enumeration of, ^16; differences in, 417; 
general uniformity of, 419. 

Assyria, civilisation in, 414, 564, 569, 572; commerce of, 445, 573. 

Assyrians, the, intellectual greatness of, 444 ; inodes of life and character uT, 
444, 573; advantages derived from coiniuerce by, 445, 573. ^ ^ 

Athens, site of, 509 ; divisions and extent of, 509 ; edificesNiji the Acropulis 
of, 510 ; edifices ih the Catapolis of, 511 ; edifices outside the city-walls ul, 
512; gardens of the philosophers in, 513 ; |>ort-town8 and Long Walls (»t, 
613; destruction of, 514; wholesale theft of works of art from, oil ; 
commerce of, 580. • 

Athenians, the, advance in knowledge and arts of, 514 ; culminating point of 
greatness among, 514 ; decline of, 514. 

Ajrodhya, description and ruins of, 536. 

E AALBECK, site of, 485 ; siie of, 485 ; ruins of, 486 ; Roman restorations^ 
in, 487. • 

Babylon, development of, 428 ; ancieftt description of, 430 ; circumferenc^of, 
431 ; thickness of the wails of, accounted fur, 431 ;<palRce8of, 431 ; hang»n;;* 
gardens of, 432 ; tower of Bel in, 432 ; private houses in, slJil ; canfli« and 
lake of, 434; destryctioo of, ; site of the ruins 437 ,* description <> 
the mins of, 437 ; analysis of the ruins of, 441 ; the sciences and j"’ 
444 ; modes of life in, 444, 573, 574 ; commercial character of, 445, o7'b 
Babylon and Nineveh, the first settlements '»f the ka man race, 428, history# 
of, 415 ; fitness of, as the first seats of empire, 441 ; general fefbures of t le 
buildings of, 442 ; sameness in character of, 444 ; diflfereuce in the ura 
tion of, accounted for, 445. 
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Babun el-Afoluk, the, jn Egyft, 464 ; sepulchres at the extremity of, 454. 

Bacchus, theatre of, at Athena, 511. 

B4hrVoussouf, or canal connecting lake Moeris with the Nile, 457. 

Balandien, extraordinary well at, 560. 

Bendres, derivation of the name of, 529 ; history of, 530 ; antiquity of, 531 ; 
^uddhistic ruins in, .531 ; edifices vindicating the Pouranism of, 532 ; 
extent of, 532; ^mples in, 533; ghdts in, 532, 534 ; observatory in, 535; 
mosque of Au\|ingzebe in, 536 ; religious importance of, 536 ; commercial 
character of, 536. 

Bhaironfi-th, temple of, at Benitre.s, 534. 

Birs Nimroud mound, the, in Babylon, 438. 

Bi.dtun, rock -monuments of, in Persia, 474. 

pAMPUS M A jj^TIPS. places of general resort in the, 519. 

^ Canals of Babylon, 434 » canal in Egypt, 457 ; canal in China, 653. 

Capitol of Rome, the, 517 ; ruins of, 518. 

Caravan-travelling, causes of 577. 

Carthage, foundation of, 594 ; description of, 505; history of, 505; destruc- 
tion of, 506 ;*no vestiges traceable of, 506. 

Cliehel Mindr, or Hall of Forty Pillars, at PersepoHs, the, 466, 469. 

Chichen, in Yucatan, i4iin&*of, 560. * 

‘China, present state of, 547 ; iiast stole of, 547 ; cities of, 547, 551 ; porcelain 
tbwer of Nanking in, 552; Yunlo Canal in, 553 ; Great Wall in, 553 ; 
evidences of civilisation in, o54, 576 ; cumL^ercial character of, 676. 

Chiniise, tAe, utilitarian character of, 554 ; singular want of taste in, 554 ; 
8eIf-acquire<I civilisation of, 555 ; mechanical skill, industry, and ingenuity 
of, 555 ; peculiarity in the character of, 656 

Circular temple, the, at Bjutlbeck, 486. 

Civilisation, ancient standpoints of, 409 ; the result ol natural advantages, 410 ; 
not so^ly the pro<luct of m'»<lern times, 411 ; first start in, 412 ; house- 
huil/liug extent the test of, 414 ; simultaneous development of, in 

Egypt and Aasyria, 415; halt in, accounted for, 4-5; character of the 
early history of, 564 ; in Assyria or Chaldea, 444, 564, 569, 572; in 
Egypt, 464, 665, 570, 575 ; in Persia, 478, 4ir0, 567 ^ in Greece, 514, 
567 ; in Rome, ^25, 568 > ancient proofs of, 568, 579 ; subsequent 
character of, ^9; reproduction of, 581. 

Cloacfi Maxirnd, the oldest sewer of Rome, 522. 

Coliseum, th^ at Rome, description of, 519 ; vastness of, 519 ; scenes enacted 
on the arena of, 519. 

^ Commerce, the, of Babylon, 445, 673, 577 ; of Thebes, 402, 6/5; of the 
Syrian cities,* 490, 495, 577; of Tyre, 501, 502, 577 ; of Nineveh, 574 ; 
^ of India and China, 576 ; of Susd,*577 ; of Athens, 580 ; of Rome, 580 ; 
routes for, in Aaiaf by land, 577 ; river-routes for, 577; sea-traffic, both 
on the .^siHtic and European sides, 577 ; temples, the halting* places of, 
578 ; articles 579. * 

Copan, in Central America, ruins at, .558. 

Cyrus, tomb of, 478. 

hAMASCUS, description of, 491 ; castleor fort iu, 492 ; history 492. 

Danube, bridge of Trajan over the, 523. 

Darius, palace of, at Peraepolis, 470. 
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Delhi, (lescrij)tioii of, 538 ; Hiiulii reiuaiiis iti, 53S. 

Dido, nut conteinj)or;ineou8 with ^tineas, 504. 

Diocletian, the bath of, at Rome, 522 ; its conversion into a church, 522. 

Distinguished men, monuments of, at Athens, 512. 

Domestic architecture, 422, 433, 441, 456, 472, 516, 525, 555. 

‘‘ PARTH’S RKPOSB,” th/?, in Peking, 548. ^ 

EcbdUtii^, description of, 476; walls of, 476; original and subsequent 
character of, 477 ; plundered by Alexander the Great and others, 477 ; 
identihed with modern Hamdd;in, 477. 

Egypt, civilisation in, 464, 565, 570, 575 ; commerce of, 462, 575. 

Egyptians, the, genius of, for architecture, 462 ; greatness of, 46’3 ; extensive 
knowledge of, 464, 575 ; advantages derived from commerqgjby, 575. 

Elephant^ rock-hewn temples at, 541. 

EIlor5, rock-hewn temples and hguresat, 542. 

Ephesus, site of, 498 ; harbour of, 498 ; temple of, several times destroyed and 
rebuilt, 499; beauty and magnificence of the ten-pie of, 499 ; ruins of, 499. 

Erectheum at Athens, the, 511. 

Esarbaddon, palaces of, at Nineveh, 439. 

Etruria, kinds of sepulchres in, 515 ; Poi*senna‘s tAmbi'n, 515 ; specimens of 
totnbs now seen in, 515 : antique collections extracted from the tombs of, 
516 ; works of public utility in, 516; house architecture in, 516. 

Etruscans, the, style of architei ture originated ty, 516; art of, 516 j agricul- 
tural and rural pursuits of, 516 ; trade carried on by, 516. 
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G EBEL MAKLOUB mountains, the, supposed artificial con^ructiun 
of, 441,571. ^ 

G jurnou, the ruins at, '451. 

Great temple at Baiilbeck, the, 486. 

Great Wall of ChiiHi, the, 5 : 3 . 

Greece, civilisation in, 514, 567. 

H all of Audience at Persepolis, Ihe, 469. 

Kail of Columns at K^mak, the, 450, 463. 

Hall of Forty Pillars at Perse polls, the, 466, 469. 

Hanging-gardens at Babylon, the, 432. 

Heliopolis, remains at, 462. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii, domestic architecture in, 4tJ3, 525, 526. 

Hindus, the, architectural proficiency of, 544, 545 ; application rifcd persever- 
ance of, 544 ; proofsof the ciTilis::«tion of, 545, 576; cleanliness of, *>4.^. 

I NDIA, ancient cities of, C2P, 539, 638 ; ruins in, 631, 536, 638, 639, 541, 
544 ; rock-teuples and figures in, 641 ; comiuarce of, 487, 58®. 

5^6 ; civilisation of, 545, 576. 
iHiaonuciroBY Remakks, 409. 

Iron pillar at Delhi, the, 539. 
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TERUSALEM, popition oC 492 ; description of, 49.3 ; construction, destruc- 

^ tgon, and renovations of the temple of, 493, 494 ; citadel of, 494 ; no old 
ruins of, now extant, 494. 

Juraiuii Musjeed at Delhi, the, 538. 

Jupiter, the temple of, at Athens, 512; statue in, 512 ; ruins of, 512. 

T^ANOUJ, description of, 537 ; ruins of, 537. 

Kararnles riJbund, the, in Nineveh, 4 39. 

Kdrnak, the ruins at, 450 ; Hall of Columns at, 450, 463. 

Kasr mound, the, in Babylon, 438. 

Kedfireshwara, temple of, at Benares, 534. 

Khasn6, or Treasury of Pharaoh, in Petr^, 483. 

Khorsilb^d mound, the, in Nineveh, 439; palace of S4rgon at, 439. 

Kouyuujik iiii. jT^i, the, in Nineveh, 439; palace of Sennacherib at, 439. 

Kuttub Mindr at Delhi, the, 539. 

j 

T ABYRINTII in Egypt, 458. 

Lake, near Jlabylon, 434 ; in Egypt, 457. 

Long Walls of Athens, the, 513 ; destruction of, 513. 

"Rj^ANIKARNlK A, ffte sacred gh.4f of, at Benfvres, 534. 

Mathooni, ancient, ruins of, 537. 

Medlnet- Hfiboo, the ruins at, ^53; hills pierced with gates at, 455, 571. 

Meinnou, ^peaking statue of, 453. ' 

Meationiu*m, the, identical w^th the tomb of Osyiuaudyas, 449,451. 

Memphis, history and riyiis of, 456. 

Mexico, .Spanish accounts of temples in, 557 ; ancient cities discovered in, 557 . 

Mieris, lake, 457 ; canal connection of, with the Nile, 457. 

MourghtiR ruins in the valley of, 473 ; tomb of Cyrus at, 473 : Takht-i-Sulei- 
nuin axf 474. 

Mujilibe, or mound, the, in Babylon, 437. 

Myceme, foundation of, 508 ; Acropolis, or citadel *in, 508 ; temples and 
U)mbs in, 509 ; subterranean chambers in, 509 ; extent and character of 
the ruins of, 509. 

1^AKSH.I-R00!^TU% , -ruins of, 473. 

^ Nanking, ancient accounts of, 561 ; Observatory in, 552 : imperial 
tombs in, 552 ; sepulchral statues in, 652 ; pre.sent circumference of, 552 ; 
commerciai and literary character of, 55*2 ; description of, 552 ; the porce- 

^ lain tower in, 552, 

Nebuchadnezzar ,«work8 erected by, in Babylon, 430, 432, 433. 

Nimroud mound, the, in Nineveh, 439^; palaces of Ksarhaddon and Siirdana- 
“^alus at, 439. ^ 

Nineveh, silJfi *f, 435 ; extent of, 435 ; description of, 435 ; destruction of, 
436 ; ruins of, 439, 440 ; analysis oPthe ruins of^ 442 ; relics excavated 
from, 443 ; sciences and arts in, 444 ; modes of lilo in, 444 ; alleged war- 
like character of the people of, 444. 

, Nineveh and Babylon, l^e first settlements of the human race, 428 ; history 
of, 485^, fitness of, as the first seats of empire, 441 ; general of 

the buildings of, 442 ; sameness in character of, 444 ; difference in the 
duration of, accounted for, 446. 
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Ninus, monument of, in Nineveh, 435. 

Nitocris, works erected by, in Babylon, 430, 434. 

ABKLISK8, the, in Egypt, 458. 

^ Ochus, palace of, at Persepolis, 470. 

Odeum, at Athena, the, 511. 

Osymandyas, palace of, 448 ; its supposed identity with the Memnonidft, 
419, 451. 

Osymandyas, statue of, 448, 452. 

P ALACES, of Babylon, 431, 438 ; of Nineveh, 435, 439 ; at Thebes, 449 ; 
at Persepolis, 470. 

Palaces and temples, the principal buildings everywhere, 420 ;«buildiug of, 
accounted for, 420. ^ 

Palenque, in Chiapas, ruins of, 558. 

Palmyr^, site of, 487 ; alleged foundation of, by Solomon, 487 ; history of, 
488 ; extent of, 488 ; ruins of, 489 ; sepulchres in, 490;’ effect of Siroc wind 
on the ruins of, 490 ; greatness of, 490 ; retail trade in, 491 ; diversion of 
trade from, and decline of, 491. ' 

Pantheon, the, at Athens, 513; at Rome, 518. 

Parthenon, the, at Athens, 510 ; statue in, *510 ; scfciptnres in, 510 ; destrftc- 
lion of, 510 ; ruins of, 510. 

Peking, site of, 547; plan of, 547; extent of, 647 ; walls of, 547, 548; gate^of, 
548 ; Tartar city, enclosur^A <»f the, 548 ; forbidden city, or first enclosure, 
description of the, 648 ; imperial city, or second enclosure, desCripti*^ of 
the, 549 ; third enclosure, description of the, 549 ; outside appearance 
and internal arrangement of the Tartar city, 549, 550 ; Chinese city, 
description of the, 550 ; temples in and about, 550 ; observatory of, 551. 
Persepolis, alleged foundation of, 466 ; story about the construction of, 466;* 
best edifices in, by whom erected, 467 ; Diodorus’s account ofp467 ; re- 
mains of, described, 467 ; character of, 471, 566 ; stairca^g and porches 
in, 472 ; total number of edifices in, 472; destruction of, 4/2 ; advances 
in architecture exhibited in, 479; superior masonry work in, 479 ; sculp- 
tures in, 479. ^ ^ 

Persia, civilisation in, 478, 480, 567. 

Persians, the, the ruling nation after the Assyrians* and* Egyptians, 477 ; 
memorials of the greatness of, 478 ; comparison of, with the Egyptians 
and Assyrians, in civilisation, 473 to 480. 

Peru, ruins at, 561. 

PztrI, akdtuk akciwt cities of Stria, 482. 

Petr&, position of, 483 ; defile leading to, 483 ; buildings in, *183 ; rock-exca- 
vations in, 484. • ^ 

Phceniciaus, the, cultivation of the arts of peace 1/y, 506; conveyance of 
trafiic by, 506 ; distant exi^editious of, 507 ; colonies of, decline of, 
507. 

Piazza at Palmyri, tne, 9ov, 

Poikile at Athens, the, ruins of, 512. 

Pompeii, extrication of, from ashes, 526; description of, ^26 ; remains of private 
ho8sei|iTi, 625. * 

Pompeii and Herculaneum, domestic architecture in, 422; destruction of, 5‘ o , 
ditcoTcries in, 525. 
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Porcelain tower of^NankiiSg, the, 552 ; raised in commemoration of female 
worth, 565. 

Porsenna, Varro’a description of the tomb of, 515. 

Port-towns and the Long Walls of Athens, 513. 

Private honses, character of, in Babylon, 433 ; in Nineveh, 435,441; at 
^ Thebes, 456 ; at Persepolis, 472 ; in Ktruiia, 516 ; at Pompeii, 525 ; 

' in China, 555^ • 

Propylma, the, at Athens, 510. 

Public utility, works of, 421, 434, 4.57, 516, 522. 

Pyramids in Egjpt, the, 458 ; principle of the construction of, 459 ; height 
of, 460 ; constrnction of, accounted for, 461. 


T)ELICS, abstraction and removal of, 426. 

Relics of ancient civilisation in America, the, 5.57. 

Religion and commerce, connection l)etween, in ancient Asia and Africa, 578 ; 
merchants travelled as pilgrims, 578 ; temples, places of safety to all, 573. 

Rival-cities of Assyru, the, 428. 

Rome, site of, Jl7 ; construction of, by Augustus, 517 ; reconstruction of, by 
Trajan, Adrian, and the Antonines, 517 ; extent of, 517 ; temples in, 517, 
• 518 ; theatres in. , 510 >; forumsdn, 52U ; porticos, columns, and triumphal 
arches in, 520,521; baths in, 521; aqueducts of, 622; drains, sewers, 
•and sinks of, 522 ; roads and highways of, 522 ; bridges in and out of, 
523 ; classification of the '?>uilding8 in, acC(JS*dii)g to periods, 523 ; destruc- 
tion 524 ; character of the ruins of, 524 ; civilisation of, 568 ; commerce 
of, 580. * 

Roinei) Cities of ORfeKCE anu Italy, the, 508, 


• O AIS, remains at, 462. 

^ Salilfcte, rock-hewn temples at, 541. 

Sardanapalus^^ilace of, in Nineveh, 439, 

Sargon, palace of in Nineveh, 439. 

Rarnath, remains of, 531. 

Scniiramis, services of, to Babylon, 429. 

Sennacherib, palace of, in Nineveh, 439. 

Septimus SevenR, arfti of, at Rome, 521. 

Sesostris, biinding.s in Egypt attributed to, 463, 566. 

Shus, ruins at, 475. 

Shuster, rums at, 476. * 

Sidon, commercial character of, 504 ; present city of, described, 504, rock- 
tombs in, 5^/4. 

Smyrna, history of, 500 ; the supposed birth place of Homer, 500. 

site of, 475 ; ai^ient description of. 475 : plundered by Alexander the 
Great, 4^^ 

Syria, definition of, 482. 

# 


TAJ MRHAL, the, in AgrA, 640. 

^ TakhU Jemithetdf the, and other ancient monuments of Persia, 466. 
Takbi-b^leirufiD, the, at Mourghab, 474. | 

Temple of Jerusalem, its construction, destruction, and renovations, 

Temple of the Son, «t Bailbeek, 486; at Palmyra, iS'J. 
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Temples ami palaces, the principal buildings at all places, 420 ; building of, 

accounted for, 420. ' ^ 

Thebes, the seat of empire in Egypt, 446 ; distant appearance of the ruins of, 
447; temple at Uksor, in, 449; temple at Kdrnak in, 450; remains at 
Ooumou in, 451 ; field of Colossi in, 452 ; remains at Medinet-Hfiboo in, 
453 ; catacombs and tombs in, 454 ; recapitulation of the ruins of, 45^ 
selection of the site of, accounted for, 462 ; commercial • character of, 462, 
575; character of the ruins of, 463 ; sculptures in, 46i; greatness of, 
465 ; destruction of, 465. 

Theseus, the temple of, at Athens, 512. 

Titus, the arch of, at Rome, 521. 

Tombs, 421, 454, 471, 473, 485, 490, 497,504, 509, 515, 540, 5 ^. 

Tower or temple of llel, the, 430 ; height of, 433 ; description of, 433 ; de- 
struction of, 436 ; ruins of, 437. , ^ 

Traffic-routes, 445, 462, 477, 482, 483, 485, 487, 491, 495, 501, 503, 505, 
506, 573, 677 - 

Trajan’s column at Rome, 520. 

“Tranquil Palace of Heaven,” the, in Peking, 548. 

Troy, site of, unknown, 496 ; particulars regarding. 497 ; Homer’s description 
of, 497 ; ruins of, 497 ; ruins of, seen by Alexander tjje Great, 497 ; ruiss 
of tombs yet seen, 498. 

Tyre, foundation of, 501 ; description of the double city of, 501 ; commer^al 
imjKirtance of, 501,502, 5J’7, extent of, 502; principal buildings in, 
502 ; emerald pillar in, 502 ; destruction of, by Alexander the G^q^t, 502 ; 
rebuilding of, 602; diversion of traffic from \*nd decline of, 503, 5^7 ; 
ruins of, 503. 

TTJCSOR, the ruins at, 449. 

^ Uxmal, in Yucatan, ruins of, 559. 

V EII, the rival of Rome, 514 ; power of, 514 ; buildings ofJ*^14 ; ruins ot 
515. 

Visbeshwara, temple of, at Benares, 533. 

'^’ALL8, the, of Babylon, 430, 431 ; of Nifieveb, 435, 440; of Persepolis, 
’ * 467 ; of Ecbjttani, 476 ; of Tyre, 502; of Carthage, *5U5 ; of Pekimr. 

548 ; Great Wall of China, 553. 

Windx, temple of the, at Athens, 512. 

WuNOEBS OP Koyft, the, 446. 

^ERXES, the palace of, at Persepolis. 470. 

"V UNIX) Canal, the, or Transit River, in China, 553. 


THE END. 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


We know no work which, in the compass of some three hundred 
and forty small pages, gives so clear and well-informed a critical 
narrative of prmd'hriUiau times as this. It should be studied by 
all teachers of history, if only to provoke them to research and 
reading on their ^wr^ account, and to show the proper place of 
Asia in early civilisation. Indirectly, the whole book, and espe- 
■ cially the resume with which it closes, is an answer to the one- 
sided school of anthropologists who luake the race start from 
sa^^age^y. . • • The peculiar merit of the book is, that it gives 
fairly and succinctly the latest results of historical investigation 
into the history of the prm-Christian empires.’ --T/ic Edinburgh 

Daily Iteiuew. i i • 

‘ “ Mr Barton s ‘ Ancient World,’ though not primarily designed 

as a scfiool book, may very well be used in that capacity. Indeed, 
our HchooU<)'ooVs are a little too demonstratively school books. 
^\ie present history, after some good profMory remarks, gives 
the broad outlines of the Chinese, Indian, Persian, and Egyptian 
story, and concludes with a rcsumr of tl?e general results. The 
chief ideas which Chierge (rom a wide survey are distinctly brought 
forward, afld we can honestly recommend the hook:'— Westminster 


Review. , - .. 

“ Comp^diums of history arc useful, but not always perfectly 
satisfactory. They are general, and necessarily without those 
details whichrare essential to fulness and accuracy. s 

book is, however, one 6f the bestfof the kind. He has contnvec o 
condense into his Various chapters a great amount of valuable 
informatiSn*. His object is to esjpblish his Jheory of the Deluge, 
and the peopling of the various parts of the,\voi t . e las no 
in all respects demonstrated his view, he has i one mne 
plausibility, and to render it worthy of thoug i u examina i 
by tho8% who will accept literally the statements con , 

Book .of Genesis. The volume will repay perusal. 


Qua/rterhj Review, ... ^ 

“ Mr. Barton illustrates ancient history in a spirit of tlu iree 
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inquiry. The historical portions of the Bible he holds to be at 
least incomplete, and their writers not necessarily infallible. He 
shows, in a very interesting manner, where the other sources ohthe 
earl^' history of nations are to be found, and he explores them 
fearlessly. For men of the world, whose memories need refreshing, 
or whose minds want enlightenment, this book will.be found useful, 
though some of it will bear (piestioning .’' — Notes and Queries. 

** Outside an encyclopedia, it would not be easy to find a book 
presenting such a mass of information in so accessible and readable 
a form. There is abundant evidence in it of wide reading and 
painstaking comparison and deduction.”— Scotsman. 

“Mr. Barton, in a volume of three hundred pages, presents a 
summary of the ancient history of C/hina, India, Bersia, Assyria, 
Egypt, besides an estimate of the comparatively later history of 
Greece and Rome Mr. Barton posses.ses great powers of conden- 
sation, and has the faculty of presenting a narrative in a style at 
once pleasing and informing. lie has the merit of being an inde- 
pendent thinker. . . . Readers who desire to see in a coinpii^t 
shape a presentation of the history of the* eaiiy ern) fires of the 
world, will find Mr. Barton's book extremely useful .” — The Ba)^- 
shire Journal, 

“ Believers in the literal inspiration of the Bible will ha^e their 
faith rudely shocked by the conclusions advanced rogar*ling flic 
early history of the world, but it is sufficient to say in answer that 
the book is not intended for this class of readers. It can have a 
value to tho.se only who are open to know what the records and* 
unwritten history of the world really have to teach, and ,fho arc 
not afraid to own and follow an hone.st love of truth, u , . In^bimes 
like the present, when books of all kinds are so rapidly multiplyirf^ 
a work of this nature, which in a popular sense serves to anchor 
the mind in thet, solid substance of human history, cannot but be 
beneficial. It contains all that is requi.fite for th,e si^ynulation of a 
healthy study of the subject, and the reader who will pursue the 
various ramifications it sketches and suggests will be well stdrid 
with knowledge .’* — Liverpool Daily Albion, 

“ This little work, a pocket volume in size, will be fo.und useful 
as a book of reference .” — The Glasgow Herald. 

“This book contains a series of rapid chapters on the early 
history of China, India, Persia, Assyria, Phoenicia, Egypt, Gree<#, 
and Rome. It is written in a fluent style, and con tain sta^ood deal 
of information tersely* put .” — The Aberdeen Journal, 

“ Those who are unable to obtain the larger and more expensive 
histories of ancient times will appreciate the labours of Mr. Barton 
in furnishing them with such an interesting little work as the book 
before'us, . . . The work is one which will materially aid^iblical 
students in comprehending many Old Testament rcferences’to the 
ancient world .” — The Glasgow News. 
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We do not, aj we have said, think his solution of difficulties, 
by supposing independent centres of creation, tenable, and we have 
said so. But we gladly acknowledge a discussion of the question 
which, if not convincing, is always fair. And besides, the industry 
with which a variety of details have been brought together, from 
ffihny and recondite sources, fully deserves a grateful acknowledg- 
ment.’* — TUq ^terary Churchman, 


THE MODERN WORLD. 

** Mr. Barton, whose Very excellent compendium on the ‘ Ancient 
World * we had occasion to commend, has given us a companion 
volume on the ^ Modern World.* Ho discriminates, with much 
acumen and justice, the characteristics of the different nations. 
Great Britain and her dependencies very justly have the foremost 
pljice; the United States follow, then France, Germany, Russia, 
and the other State's of Europe, A chapter suffices for the other 
iiulependent States of the globe. For a brief summary of history, 
au(i a well-proportioned view of the na'^ional forces of the modern 
world, tire can highly commend Mr. Barton’s little work. British 
Quarterly Review. 

Mr. Barton*8 ‘ Modern World,* a companion to his ‘ Ancient 
World,’ of which wo spoke favourably some time back, is an 
interesting treatise on the history of all the modern nations. It is 
not a school book, for it omits all those details which fasten on a 
youn^ lear^j^-^8 mind. It is rather a book which endeavours to 
^ilow the advanced student the relative value of what he has 
learned .” — Westminster Review. 

“The ‘Modern World.*— This seems to >bc publjshed as a com- 
panion to the ^Anjient Wo^ld,’ by the same author. It is a good 
digest of the historic facts and the present conditions of the 
nations of the world, giving the turning points or salient incidents 
without a Ay appearance of entanglement • • • • Barton s 
accuracy i^s another excellent point in his writing. . . . These 
brief notes sbpw the truthful character and great excellence of Mr. 
Barton’s writings as an historiaL?. ... We must add that there 
i8% clever resume abthe end of the book, very comprehensive and 
lucid in chAiacter. Whoever wants to read facts of history placed 
in true focus, national struggles fd?greatness,jnilitary convulsions, 
the unification of power, and the Consolidation of monarchies, 
popular struggles for freedom, and the sweeping changes which 
have come over huiAan society, should peruse the ‘ Modern World,* 
by J. A. U. Barton.’*— TAe British Mail, 

' “ The ‘Modern World.*— This is a truly practical book, the value 
of which cannot fail to be made extensively felt wherever it may 
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obtain the circiilation it claims, and well deserve: — BdVs Waekhf 
Messenger. ' y 

“The ‘Modern World.’ — This is a very serviceable booj^ to 
students. Mr. Barton is already favourably known to the reading 
public as the author of the ‘ Ancient World,' and other works of 
sterling merit. I'he chapters in the ‘ Modern World ’ on ‘ GreJb 
Britain,’ the, ‘ United States of Americ.a,' ‘ France,’ and ‘ Ger- 
many,’ are especially good. Mr. Barton has certainly given ns, 
in a moderate amount of space, quite a library -full of information, 
80 to speak.” The Civil Service Gazeffe. 

“The ‘Modern World.’ - A more interesting and instructive 
work of its size could not easily be selected. It is a small volume 
of some three hundred odd pages, every one of which teems with 
information, and is written in a i*emarkably engaging and readabb; 
manner. It is quite obvious that INfr Barton is a writer of varied 
personal experience— a careful student, and a tboughtful and 
thorough examiner of a very wide held of literature, otherwise we 
do not think he could give us so truthfully and so graphically siich^ 
descriptive and historical investigations Into ‘ the progress of 
liberty, and the diffusion of civilisation, which virtually comprise ‘ 
the history of modern times,’ as he has so succi*ssfully don^ in 
the volume before us. To all classes of readers it will pr(‘.ve alike 
interesting, and no one can fail to glean much information t^orn 
its pages ; while to the social reformer and the political economist 
this work presents, owing to its sound practical chnraeter, special 
claims to their notice as an historical and theoretical work writteq 
in a pleasing and engrossing manner. Truthfulmjss amUcccuracy 
are by no means its least claims to a wide-spread perusal.’# — The 
British Mercantile gazette, 

“ Mr. J. A. G. Barton, who published, a year ago, a compendium ot^ 
ancient history, under the title ‘ The Ancient W orld,’ has followed it 
up with a survey of modern history on,|^he samc^ plan, entitled ‘The 
Modem World.’ In a crown octavo volume^ of 'th]^oe hundred 
pages, which may easily be carried in the coat pocket, Mr. Barton 
contrives to compress a very intelligent outhne of th^ history of 
Great Britain, her dependencies, the United States, France, Ger- 
many, and Eiussia, with briefer notices of the other modern States 
which have acquired some impo^nce in the world. He carries 
readers with him to a point whence the whq^e course of moduli 
history is brought clearly within the field of vision. .^ . . . On the 
whole, Mr. Barton is a trustwerthy guide; his reading has been 
wide, and his narrative, though exhibiting a vehemently patriotic 
spirit, is generally accurate. His book is excellently adapted to be 
used in the higher classes of schools. We knew no other elemen- 
tary eon^pendium of modern history which can at all com bare with 
it.” — The Scotsman. 

“ Mr. Barton has added, in the present volume, an appropriate 
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cony^anion to his ‘Ancient World/ which latter work has been 
favourably noticed in general. The ‘ Modern World ’ aims at 
presantiug the reader with a short, handy, and precise epitome of 
the political and other causes and tendencies which have wrought 
ojut the existing order of relations between the different countries 
and nations of#the globe. As a trustworthy guide to this very 
^necessary kno\^edge — which the historical studies at school do not 
at all suffice to impart — Mr. Barton’s work may be accepted with- 
out hesitation. He writes plainly and simply. . . . The grown-up 
man or woman, with little time for extensive reading, will find in 
the ‘ Moderh World ’ a succinct resume of the information expected 
to be j)osses««ed by ever^ intelligent member of society. . . . The 
Americans will not, we fancy, thank Mr. Barton for his plain 
speaking with r(^ard to their country and its institutions ; but 
most of his remarks on the United States are perfectly legitimate 
and correct. Altogether, one may read this little volume with profit, 
and certainly with pleasure as well.” — The Edinburgh Gourant. 

Modern W^orl<^’ — ^r. Barton, in this new effort, is certain to 
.add to his reputation.* All the features which commend his former 
works are here apparent, with at least equal emphasis. So well 
has he selected his historical facts that oi^ scarcely feels that he is 
road^g in epitome of general history. Mr. Barton is by no means 
opinionative, but he /j a/? opinions. . . . This is well put, and we might 
quote largely to sho\f that Mr. Barton generally it well. . . . 
This is writing that commends itself, and, therefore, to teachers of 
ohr youtl^, who teach history for its own sake, with no proclivities, 
Liberal or Conservative, we strongly recommend it.”— T/te Glasgow 


Herald. ^ 

090^ Mr. Barton having sketched the history of the ancient world, 
now appropriately extends his task by writing in a similar style of 
rapid narrative the story of modern times. • Withirf the compass 
of a small pocktt-vc^me we Ve carried from shore to shore of the 
known worl«, and the people shown to us under their varying 
conditions with general accuracy and singular comprehensiveness. 
So much oftho worl<fs history could hardly be given with more 
accurate brevity and with the same really graphic distinctness. 
’The narrative ^is too rapid to be involved, and the abundant 
material gives volume W its easy «ow. Objections may be taken 
to ftie tone in parts--^notably to the contemptuous delineations 
of certain weS-known American cl^r^teristic^; but against this 
we may place th^good sense of the author m dealing with our 
Indian interests ?ud the policy of Bussia-good sense which we 
gladly recommend as an antidote to alarmist f 

Events/ Qn the wffole the book is sound and masterly. The 

..tioiiB by bis escellsnt compendium of history entitled Iho 
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Ancient World,* has in the present volume supplied a compre- 
hensive survey of existing national powers, pointing ouf the 
memorable events which have contributed to their present relative 
position, and especially tracing the progress made by political 
liberty through all these changes. The work, as a whole^h 
admirably* done .” — The English Independent, 

The ‘ Modern World,’ by J. A. G. Barton, is a handy little book oi 
history, written on the same plan as the author’s ‘Ancient 
World.’ Mr. Barton’s object has evidently been to condense as 
much useful information as possible into a very small space. . . 
To those who desire a slight history of the modern world Mr 
Barton’s book will prove useful .” — Evening Standard, 


BENGAL. 

** Mr. Barton’s little work on Bengal is a well-written accoui^t oi 
an important portion of our Indian Empire: ' It gives a very full 
account of the physical peculiarities, the products, and traditions 
of the district, and deals^ at some length with the characteristics 
and religious beliefs of the natives. It is in every way * minently 
readable, and the chapter upon the effects of British Buie is ju’ilicia] 
and significant .” — Westminster Review, 

** The author has supplied a want which many people in England 
must often have felt. After reading Mr. Barton’s pages, they will 
hardly, we think, be inclined to agree with his opening tLatement, 
that ‘there is no readable account of Bengal.’ If 'there was none 
before his book appeared, he has gone far, at any rate, to filh^L^ 
the void with a volume which tells in two hundred and fifty pages 
nearly all thajb most of us would deem worth knowing about one of 
the earliest and most important of our Indian ^ssessions. . . . 
The traditions of the old Hindu days are pleasantly narrated, and 
the reminiscences of Mahomedan rule form the subject of an inte- 
resting chapter, followed in its turn by sdiiie pages of instructive 
talk about old buildings and ruins, Hindu and Mahc^edan. The 
chapter on classification and distribution of the^ people is full of 
useful and fairly-accurate infermation, clearly and readably con- 
veyed. Two chapters, equally good in tnoir way, are devote! to 
the condition and ^stinctive traits, and the refigioue beliefs and fes- 
tivals of the peopl^cfBengal."*. . . In the last two chapters of this 
weU-informed and informing book the author ^cusses with equal 
fairness and intelligence the various changes made and the good 
effected by our rule, and the general progress of popular education 
in Beijgal. Altogether the inquiring reader wiU & wellte read and 
digest the contents of a volume compiled by an Wdent maste? of 
his subject "•^Allen’s Indian Mail, 
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“ Xlie writer well informed, fair, and accurate /* — The Edin^ 
hur^h Dail/y Review, 

“ SThe book is crammed with information, which is generally 
accurate. , . . Mr. Barton’s chapters on the physical characteris- 
es of Bengal, the cultivated and natural products, the classification 
afid distribution^ • of the j^eople, and their condition and distinctive 
characteristics, are the most valuable portion of the work .” — The 
Scotsman. 

“ The author evidently writes from personal observation. . . . 
Hence the attractive character of the work, which is at once 
descriptive and historical, and some chapters of which are so 
happily written that they read like an interesting romance .” — The 
yGtasgow News. * 

“ The style is precise and direct, and the author brushes aside 
without compunction whole swarms of prevailing notions on Indian 
affairs. . . . ^learly hfe has read deeply of Indian history, and has 
measured by personal experience the present condition of the 
people and the varied social energies operating at this moment in 
Bengal. . . . The^ducationistTand missionary, as well as the states- 
m^ and administrator, will find of vital importance much that 
Mr. Barton writes ; and 4 n matters relaibing to religion and educa- 
tion his suggestions seem broad and unimpeachable. The book 
describes the physical ^d political geography of the Presidency, 
its natural products, and those that have been imported. One 
chapter sketches the traditions of the period when it was under 
•Hindu rule ; another shows the changes effected by.Mahomedan 
rule ; aud one describes the existing relics of both periods. These 
chapters a^^e most condeused in the volume, and would bo very 
J^lird reading were it not that the conclusions •are highly valuable 
for present practical purposes. When in the following chapters 
the author describes the ethnological •varietiee located over 
250,000 squai^g mi^es of th^Presidency, and tells us what are their 
present customs and reli giou s beliefs, as well as the relation be- 
tween these and theirjprSiftical life and the possibilities of the 
future, th^ book geHSintensely interesting. . , . Because Mr. 
Barton’s b^ok is thoroughly practical in its outcome, and grasps 
the matters njpst intimately related to the stability and progress of 
our Indian empire, ^ heartlyf^ommend it to the attention of 
oar readers .” — The B&inburgh Oov/ramt. 

” It coift^ns a large amount of information^, well-arranged, and 
very readable .” — Times of India*^ • ^ 

“ The chaptef on the Antiquari&n relics is an exceptionally 
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